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PREFACE 


W HEN ibe former Editioa of. thn Work was ptfbiisbedy in 1800, tbe GeDtleman who 
•upi^lied the Parochial History of Castor, &c» thought proper to withhold bis name, 
it is now, however, well known to have been my invaluable Friend, Richard Gough, 
Eaq. But owing to tbe Volume having been published without that respectable sanc*^ 
tioD, and from not having been much advertised, very few Copies of it had been dis- 
posed of, previous to the fatal accident in 1808 which destroyed all the unsold Copies. 
This circumstance has caused the Work to be enquired for ; and has induced me to 
reprint a very small Impression of it, to gratify tbe collectors of Topography. 
: The Work here presented to the publick is the whole which could be found among 
the papers of the Rev. Kennstt Gibson, B. A. formerly of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, who oflFered proposals for printing it* ; but the Author's death, which happeped 
in 1772, interrupted the design ; and the MS. remained several years in obscurity, till, 
in tbe year 179.5, it was offered to me by iu then Proprietor, the Rev. Daniel Bayley ti 
fellow of St John^s College, Cambridge. 

*^ The Rev. Kennett Gibson was Curate of Castor many years; and, it may be pre- 
sumed, his residence on such a spot gave him opportunities which he did not fail to 

* Mr. Oibioo proposed to priot by lubtcriptioo, for one guinea, '* A Comment upon pait of the Fifth Journey of 
AttUwiuii throng BrHaia ; is which a particular inquiry is made after the true situation of Duratrivist the tevtntb 
station there mentioned. In this work it will be attempted to prove, against the objections of some late writers upon 
BHUsh antiquUies, that batlor in Northamptotathire has an indubitable claim to the station in question. The remnins 
of Roman camps, military ways, tesselated pavementS| sepulchral and other urns, local deities, aqosducts, the ancient 
navigable Roman cut called Caer-dike, coinst and several other Roman antiquities, are considered in an historical view; 
the whole tending to illnstrate the parochial antiquities of CattoTi and tbe adjacent parts in the liberty of Peterborough, 
wad tome other placet in the oonnty of NorthattpUw.*' 

The Proposals for the above work were dated Castor, July 3, 1769. 

f Several aiticles from Bp. Kemiett% Hbrnry, readered valuable by his IfS ooter, fell into Iffr. Bayley's hands by 
coniaDguinlty, his mother having been grand -daughter to the Bishop. 
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improve. The result of his inquiries seems, therefore, an incontrovertible establishment 
of the Roman station DuROBRiViE at Castor^ in a neighbourhood so fertile in Roman 
remains. If roacb and camps, coins and pavements, on every side of Castor, do not 
prove its Romanity and its eminence in the time of that great people, what farther evi- 
dence is required ? 

^< These evidences, however^ do not seem suBBcient to entitle it to a place in any 
antient Itinerary. In a very learned illustration of that part of Antoninus^s Iter which 
relates to Britain, which after long expectation has just made its appearance*, the name 
of DuROBRivis is transferred to West or Old Lynn^ in a very different direction from 
that which has hitherto been given to the fifth Iter of Antoninus, and in a course less 
direct than is commonly assigned to the great Roman ways. If, however, the clBim« 
of towns to Roman stations are. to be determined on such slight evidence as k 
few coins or a few inconsiderable banks, the claims of Castor, Chesterton, and 
Alwalton, must be incontrovertible. To put it out of doubt, we might produce 
a MiLUART, other Roman coins, &c. now, if we are not misinformed, at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, found in this very tract ; and though it does not, like that 
at Leicester, exhibit a name, like that it perhaps determines a distance, M. P. . L. 
In p. 76, Mr. Reynolds admits, that the Ermine-street is very visible before Stilton; 
and that Castor is an old Roman station upon the river Nen, where this road again 
divides. So that, ' if the new situations assigned in this present work, to Duroliponie^ 
Durobrivisy and Causennis^ are admitted, a branch from this road must have left it at 
Huntingdon, and, passing through Ramsey and the Fens to West Lynn, returned into 
the Eastern line of it by the Washes and Boston,* at Sleaford' f.'' 

As it is plain, from what Mr. Gibson says {, that he intended to pursue the history of 
Castor during \he Saxon times at. least, and perhaps as much later «s he had oppor- 
tunities of doing; Mr. GouGH visited the spot, and endeavoured to supply the 
deficiencies, not only for Castor, but its dependencies; and Milton § being one of 
them, he could not pass it over without due attention to the Noble Family whose resi- 

* her BritAnDiarom, &c. by the Rev. Thomas Reyneldi, M. A. 

f Mr. Ooogb, Id a Review of this Work, in Gent. Maf. vol. LXXII. p. 58. % P* 1S> not« f. 

§ Of ibis houie we have beard of a drawing or etching by a right honourable Artist; but have not sucoeeded in oof 
application to obtain it, or to discover what memorials or correspondence there might be of or respecting the Queen of 
Scots in the archives of the noble owner; whose ancestor, by virtue of his offioe ai governor of Fotheringay castle* was 
summoned to attend upon her during the five last weeks of her life. 
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PREFACE. V 

dence it has been for three complete centuries, and whom he followed to their silent 
mansions in the adjoining church of Marham, of which Mr. Gibson was rector. 

With a view to illustrate the manners of the age, extracts were given from a House- 
hold Book of the Fitzwiujam Family from 1605 to 1612. 

Since the first Edition of this Work was published^ the curious Portrait of a Painter 
then unknown, has been ascertained to be that of Thobias Gower*. 

From the old Mansion-house of the Dove Family at Upton was produced a Stone 
Dial, which, if it does not compare with that erected at Whitehall by Edmund Gunter, 
is at least a curious monument of science for the age. 

As connected with the same County were added, an account of the goods, &c. of the 
Priory of St. Andrew, in the town of Northampton ; and of a Roman Tesselated 
Pavement discovered at Cotterstock in 1798, where others had been found 60 years 
before. 

In this new Edition, I have been favoured by my friend Mr. Britton with a more 
correct description of Castor Church. 

I have also inserted four subjects of interest in the neighbourhood, as originally 
communicated to the Gentleman's Magazine, by my late worthy Correspondents, 
Robert Henson, Esq. and Mr. John Carter, F. S.A. 

These several additions to Mr. GlBSON^s Work will, it is hoped, not be found 

» 

unworthy of public notice. 

Dec. I, i8i8. J, NICHOLS. 

« See p. 125r 
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A COMMENT 


ON PART OP THE 


FIFTH JOURNEY OF ANTONINUS 


THROUGH BRITAIN. 


CHAP. I. 

xT has been no small help towards understanding the history and geography of our own 
country, that some of our best Antiquaries have given us new editions of the Itinerary 
of Britain, a work generally ascribed to Antoninus. 

But to which of the Antonine family we are to ascribe this account, is a secret we 
have not yet been able to discover. Antoninus Pius, and Caracalla, are the two prin- 
cipal candidates. 

In Mr. Horsley*s opinion, the claim is due to the latter ; as Caracalla was some years 
in Britain himself, and seems to have had the best opportunity, of any of the Roman 
Emperors, of gaining a thorough knowledge of this Island. 

The limits that are settled in the Itinerary suit better the reign of Caracalla, and the 
peace made by him with the Britons immediately after the death of his father Severus, 
than that of Antoninus Pius. For, this latter built the Roman wall in Scotland ; and yet 
we have no stations mentioned in the Itinerary which are within forty miles of that wall. 
The wall that was built by Severus is in the North of England ; and there are not above 
two or three stations in the Itinerary advanced beyond this wall ; and these too at no 
great distance from it. These things Mr. Horsley has more fully considered in the fourth 
chapter of the first book of his ** Britannia Romana.'* He says there is good reason in- 
deed to suspect, with Dr. Gale *, that the Itinerary has not all been composed by one 
person, at least not by any one of the Antonines, because Constantinople and some other 
places are mentioned in this work, which were not founded till long after the last of the 
Antonines. It might be begun by some one, and carried on by others. And if any of the 
Antonines composed a part which relates to Britain, he (as above) inclines to Caracalla. It 

* Adioo. Ilia. p. 1. 
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2 COMMENT ON PART OF THE FIFTH JOURNEY 

cannot however be denied bat that the work is antient and genuine, and that we owe 
more discoveries of the names of Roman places in Britain to it than to all other authors 
put together. From this work we learn what names they gave in the middle ages to many 
towns, which are still in being, or of which only the names remain in the histories of those 
times, and memory of them in ruins out of the way, or in villages little known. The edi- 
tions of this useful work I cannot pass over in silence : the recording of them is a tribute 
indeed which has before been paid to the memory of the Editors ; but it is in a work that 
n now but in few hands. 

The editions are as follow : 

1. Editio /Yd^fn/iiui; per hsBredes Philippi Junts, anno 1519, 8vo. Accedunt Pom- 
ponius Mela, Julius Solinus, Vibius Sequester, P. Victor de regionibus urbis RomoB, et 
Dionisius Afer de situ orbis, Prisciano interprete. Prodiit cur& Antonii Francini Var- 
chiensis, qui in Mela multa sanavit vulnera ope antiquissimi codicis Uteris scripti 
Longobardicis. 

2. Editio Lugdunensis ; apud hsredes Simonis Vincentii. Ezcudebat Nathias Bon- 
homme eSldem formSl quSl et prior. Quonam anno prodiit, non liquet, nee cujusnam 
curse debemus. In principio autem libri nos docuit editor, ad exemplar Aldinum opus- 
cula hsecce emandata fuisse. 

3. Editio Gulielmi Harrison!, Londini, 1587, fol. ad calcem nempe luculentissimsB 
descriptionis IosuIob Britannicse, Raphaelis Holinshedii Chronico premissas. Illam par- 
tem Itinerarii tantummodo coniplectitur ques ad Britanniam spectot. Codicibus MSS, 
usus est Harrisonus. Hanc editionem secutus est Gulielmus Burtonus in Commentariis 
ad Antoninum doctissimis. 

4. Editio Hieronymi Surits Cssaraugustanii Colonise Agrippinse, in oflScinSl Birck- 
mannic&, sumptibus Arnoldi Milii 1600, 8vo. Ad diversos manuscriptos codices et im- 
pressos comparavit, emendavit, et doctissimo commentario explicuit editor. 

5. Editio Petri Bertii, Lugduni Batavorum, 1618, fol. ad finem Ptolemssi Geographise. 

6. Editio Antonini Itineris Britanniarum, doctissimi Thomse Gaisi S. T. P. nuper 
Decani Ebor. commentariis illustrati, Londini, 1706, 4to. Opus posthumum, auxit, 
revisit, edidit Rogerus Gale, Thorns filius eruditissimus.^' Accessit Anonymi Raven- 
natis Britanniae Chorographia, cum Cod. MSS. coUata, et conjectqris plurimis adornata. 

7. Exemplar Editionis Suritanse in Bibliothecft Bodleian^ (quod add. Edvardum Ber- 
nardum non ita pridem pertinebat) cum codice MS. membranaceo collatum. 

8. Aliud Exemplar Editionis Suritanae in e&dem Bibliothecft. cum codice MS. col- 
latum. Sed codexne membrauaceus.an cbartaceus fuerit, non constat. Certe hocetiam 
exemplar olim fuit doctissimi Bernard!, qui etipse contulit. 

9. Antonini Iter Britanniarum (juxta primam editionem) cum variis lectionibus. 
Accedunt Roberti Talboti annotationes e codice MS. in Bibliothecft Bodleiand. Edidit 
T. Hearne, M. A. Oxonise, 1711. 

It 


OF ANTONINUS THROUGH BRITAIN. 3 

It is to our present purpose to mention here what the learned and skilful Antiquary 
Bishop Gibson, in his Life of Camden, has remarked, that Italy was the place where 
Topographical Surveys were first attempted for the more easy and delightful reading of 
the Roman Histories ; and there the diiBculty was very inconsiderable. The express 
remains of the old names preserved in the new ones was a sufficient direction in many 
cases ; and where that guide failed, they were led to them, as by a thread, by their 
Histories; which, being so many, and withal so minute in every the least circumstance^ 
point out the places in the plainest manner, and render all geographical inquiries a 
very easy task. France, Spain, and Germany, bad not this advantage in so- high a 
degree ; but, as they were subdued by the Roman arms, so had they the good fortune 
to fall under the notice of the Roman Historians; who, being sufficiently acquainted 
with their affairs, by their nearness to Italy, and their long subjection to the Roman 
Empire, described them with a tolerable exactness. But Britain was another world 
to them; and accordingly, when they. undertook to write of our affairs, and to give 
descriptions either oF people or places, their accounts were unavoidably confused and 
imperfect 

Our English Writers upon the subject of Topography have judged here Antoninus*8 
Itinerary to be the best direction ; who has described the mansions where the military 
force of the Romans, when upon a march, were to stop, with their respective distances* 
in fifteen several ways that might be travelled across England. Yet this work contains 
but a heap of bare names, without any circumstances of action, and therefore is but a 
poor guide in such inquiries ; upon account too of the faults in the original, as well in 
the manner of writing the names, as in the numbers; or in regard that there remain no 
footsteps of several places there mentioned ; or because of the diversity which languages 
and length of time have occasioned in proper names. 

My present inquiry, which more particularly relates to the Station called, in the fifth 
Iter of Antoninus, Durobrvoa, has difficulties to encounter, of the nature of some of the 
above mentioned. And hence authors of great abilities and good credit have assigned 
different places for the Station in question. Though the name of Durobrwte occurs 
before, both in the second, third, and fourth Iter of Antoninus, it may not be unworthy' 
of notice, that all Antiquaries have agreed in those three Iters ; fixing that Station at* 
Rochester in Kent, though it is not quite answerable in its distance from London to the 
milliary numbers of the Itinerary, which places it twenty-seven miles from the last- 
mentioned city, whereas it is about thirty, which in the main answers to twenty-seven 
of the Itinerary, according to Horsley. We find a greater difference in the fifth Iter, 
where Durohrioa is mentioned again. And some writers from this, others from certain 
circumsitances which they have alleged in confirmation of their several opinions, have 
supposed the slitedf this station either to have been at Castor in the county of Northamp* 
ton, upon the Northern border of the river Nen, or else just opposite to it on the South 
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4 COMMENT ON PART OF THE FIFTH JOURNEY 

side, where a town called Dornford, according to some writers, formerly stood, but now 
not in being; the spot is in the parish of Chesterton in the County of Huntingdon. Some 
maintain, that both these places were comprehended in the Station ; while others contend 
for Stamford, or TatteshaH in Lincolnshire, or Brig-Casterton in Rutlandshire. 

Whether their sentiments, or mine, backed with the authorities and reasons I shall 
produce, will be thought of greatest weight, the reader will be left to judge, from the 
comparative view in which they will be considered in this work. 

And here we are to take a view of those Stations which are mentioned in Antoninus*t 
fifith Journey through Britain, and preceding that called on this accou^it Durobriva, I 
have made use here of Bp. Gibson's edition of Camden's Britannia, who gives us the 
Itinerary of Antoninus through Britain, as it is compared by Mr Burton with the 
several editions. 

ITER V. 

Iter a LondiniOf Lu. 

guvaUum ad VaUum ' 

M. P. ccccxliiil sic ; 

Editio 

Aldina, Suritana. Stmleriana, 

Casarcmagum. m. p. xxviii. 
CoUmiam. m. p. xxiv. 
Villam Faustini. m. p. xxxv. xxv. 

Icianos. m. p. xviii. 
Camboricum. m. p. xxxv. 
DuroUpcnienn. m. p. xxv. 
Durobrvoas. m. p. xxxv. 
In Dr. Gale's edition, the seventh Station is called Durobrtvts. In Talbot's, Duro^ 
brioias. In both the editions by Bernard, that of Florence, Lyons, Harrison^s, the 
Suritan as above, and Bertius's, Durobrivas. 

Had the distances of each Station in the Itinerary of Antoninus been so near to the 
truth that we might rely upon them, and naturally look out for them at modern towns, 
about the distance mentioned, especially at such which bear any similitude to those of 
the Itinerary, it would be an easy matter to fix where the several Stations had their site. 
Dr. Gale says, fn the preface to his learned Commentary on the Itinerary, that the light 
he had from some other copies which were communicated to him was next to nothing. 
No alteration appears to be made by them in the distances (which are the main concern) 
except as follows : — Iter I. at Iswriumj Bentley's copy reads, 8 for 24 ; and at Prato- 
riunit both that and the Oxford copy read 22 for 25. Iter II. at LuguvaUum the Oxford 
copy for 12 reads 15 ; and at Deva^ Bentley's for 20 reads 10. Iter V. Vossius's copy, 
at Villa Faustini confirms the reading of 25 for 35 ; and Iter VI. the same copy at 

Laciodurum 
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OF ANTONINUS THROUGH BRITAIN. 5 

Lactodurum reads 18 for 16. Notwithstanding this obscurity, we find bis conjecture^ 
▼€iy consonant to reason, even where he met with the greatest difficulties. Thus in the 
13th Iter he says, '* Adeo discrepant numeri ab Antonino in hoc Itinere designati, a 
▼eris Stationum distantiis, ut ne duo quideoi cum illis conveniant: adeoque tamen 
persuasi suraus de certo illaram situ, ut nunquam in aliis locis fidem obnix^ nimis sup- 
putationibus ejus, multum jam depravatis, adhibendam esse censeamus.*' 

And, had he had nothing but the distances to combat with, he would have been right 
in fixing as he does the seventh Station of the fifth Iter, called, in Antoninus DurobriviSf 
at Brig-Casterton, in the county of Rutland. 

He gives his opinions in these words, page 94 : 

^ Durobrivis. Dornford Camdeno, ubi manifesta vidit urbis prostrates indicia, et 
niimmos Romanos. Numeri M. P. vero hie multum redundant Antonino ; dissitse enim 
sant Durobrivay si ad Dornford habeantur, vix 20 milliaria a Duroliponte. Suspicot 
itaque Durobrivas hasce esse Brig-Casterton ad secundum ultra Stanfordiam lapidem, 
et pro 35 legenda esse 30 M. P. ques vera est distantia inter oppidum illud et Gorman- 
eester, atque eo potius, quod fer^ eandem habet k Causermis*, quam et illis assignat 
Antoninus. 

*^ Caetenim dusB vis consulares a Dornford manifestis procedunt dorsis, hsBC ad 
sinistrum fFariy-footway dicta, quia 40 pedum lata) per Tynwell f paulo supra Stan- 
fordiam at Brig-Casterton progreditur ; altera ilia ad dezterum (Long- Ditch j et Strata 
alta X dicta) per Deeping se insinuat in Lincolnienses. Prior Boream versus pergit i 
Brig-Casterton, et magn& se mole attollit ad crucem quinque milliarium §, ibique divor- 
tium facit, ut un& semit& Nottinghamenses viset, et alter^ Lincolnienses per Withamum. 
Ravennas hie agnovisse videtur Durobrisin.^* 

Mr. Gale is positive, as I have above-mentioned, as to the true site of all the Stations 
in the Xlllth Iter, though he allows no two distances agree with the right; and likewise, 
in this Yth Iter now under consideration, he takes Camborice and Duroliponte to have 
been where Cambridge and Godmauchester now are situated, though but 21 miles 
asunder, whereas the Itinerary of Antoninus, in all the editions, makes the distance of 
these two Stations 25 miles. And I only desire the same liberty he has made use of; 
Aat is, not always to suppose die Itinerary exactly true in its distances between Station 
and Station. My opinion is, that we often find so great an agreement between the 
antient and present names of places, that we may fix a Roman Station without much 
regarding the numbers of miles said to be between Station and Station in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. I therefore say, that Castor, though but 20 miles from Godmanchester^ 
\a tike Durobrwa mentioned in the fifth Journey of Antoninus; the distance in the 

"^ Notlinghamf according to Gale. 

f Mr. Peck, in hit Annals of Stanford, bis proved Uiii to be a misUke; for, the road went between Tynwell and 
Siaofurd, oil ihe North comer of Austin Friers wall. % The High Street. $ FiTe*miIe cross. 
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Itinerai'y between Duroliponte which we will suppose to be Godmanchester, and Duro^ 
briais'iSf according to that account, 35 miles. Mr. Gale, therefore, having fixed upon 
Godmanchester for his Roman Station of Durolipons^ was to find another place nearly 
suiting to the numbers in the Itinerary, to fix Durobrivis at ; he pitches upon Brig<- 
Casterton, a place perhaps of some note in the time of the Romans, though no Station, 
as coins and other memorials of those people are frequently found there ; but still the 
distances of the places are not reconcileable with the Itinerary. This he would therefore 
correct, and would read 35 M. P. as there inserted, to have been an error, and 30 miles 
the true number. 

Might I not with equal propriety correct the numbers of this fifth Itinerary, and, 
instead of the distance of thirty-five miles between Durolipons and DurobrwiSj suppose 
twenty to be the true reading, or indeed any. other number that best suited my 
purpose? Nay, I might even retain the present reading of 35, at DurobrioiSf which, 
supposing that Station to be where Castor now is situated, is just that distance from. 
Camboricunif Cambridge ; and urge that Durolipons^ from the faulty distance as we find 
it in the editions of the Itinerary, has most likely been put in long after the time of the 
Antonines. It will be seen, in the account I shall give of the Roman transactions in the 
midland part of Britain, that, besides their great mihtary roads, upon which in general their 
armies marched, they had others formed for the protection of their corn boats, a tguard of 
horsemen always attending them. The way this guard must march about in accom-. 
panying these corn boats will shew that, in this part of the Itinerary, we might reconcile, 
the numbers in it, so as to suit nearly the places assigned for Camboricum, Durolipons^ 
and Durobrro^. But then again we have farther diflSculties to cope with in the following 
Stations : and how are we to prove the distances accurate between the Stations of 
Durobriv^ and Gausenna^ or Causennis ; if, with Camden, we should place Causennis 
at Brig-Casterton, in the county of Rutland ? His reason for this is, because the river, 
by which this little town is situated, is called Gwash, or fVass*^ and the Roman military 
way there crosses it; which, he says, and the distance not inconsistent, makes him 
believe, till Time produce some more probable conjecture, that the Station of Gausentue 
is there- It is however very surprizing that one of Camden^s capacity, and who is 
generally very accurate with regard to the geography of his country, should affirm, there 
is no inconsistency in the distance between Castor and Brig-Casterton, to suppose that 
at the latter was the Sution of Causennis ; for Causennis^ in the Itinerary, is said to be. 
30 M« P. from Durobrivis; but the distance between Castor and Brig-Casterton is not 
above twelve miles. 

Gale, in his Comment upon this part of the Itinerary, speaking of this eighth Station f, 
observed the distances answer between Brig-Casterton and Nottingham, as they likewise 

* " WaicheRifercomeUibyCatterton.*' Leiaod'i Itio. toI. VI. p. 91. f P. 95, 96. 

do 
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do between the latter place and Lincoln. Nottingham, in hisopinioni has its name from 
the hollow rocks and caverns, which he supposes to have been the work of the Romans^ 
and which now are remaining} Causennis signifying, as he thinks, the same. His words 
are, '' Causennisy aliter Gausennis^ rectiiks Gosennis vel Gauvennis, Ceven^ et Covenme^ 
et Gobennaj sunt rupes conglomerates. In comitatu Eboracensi * rupes propd Ottely 
dicuntur tkecheven; in illo Cantii, oppidum Stvennocf, i. e. Cevennoc^ ita dicitur a vici- 
nis collibus. Gevennt/ est tum mons, turn fluvius in agro Monmuthensi, unde Gobannium 
Antonino. Causennas itaque lego, per illas autem intelligo Nottingham. De I11& Cam-* 
denus^ a prieruptis saxis in australi parte fluviolum Linum despectat; et castrum sub- 
lime in rupe surgit. Nee dubito quin operosse ills cryptse, concamerationes, cavemse 
subterranes e vivo saxo excisae in hac urbe Romanam loquantur magniBcentiam, uti ut 
illsB aliae quae Devae et Iscsb Silurum celebrantur, eosdem auctores, quod omnes admit- 
tunt, habuerint §. Adde his, supputationem distantiac a Causennis ad DurobripaSy (Not^ 
tingham et Brig- Caster ton) pulchre cum numeris Antonini concordare, uti etiam cnm 
illis quos inter Causennas et Lindum locat. Saxon ibus fuit oppidum hoc Snottengaham, 
speluncarum damiis, antiquis CaJT et Kaou Britannis Caverna. Si itaque minus arrideat 
conjectura nostra quas Gauvennas a Ceven deduxit, originem istius dictionis a KaffyeX 
JTiEioupetas licet, quod non minus nostram confirmabit sententiam, de situ hujus Stationis." 

He might too, in support of this derivation of Causennis^ have mentioned the Caiisen^ 
ses, taken notice of by Pliny, a people of Old Castile in Spain, between the cities of Se- 
govia and Valladolidy where is a place now called by the Spaniards Coca, which signifies 
hard, probably (Mr. Ainsworth thinks) as having a rocky situation. 

But we may still assert, with Camden, Brig-Casterton might be Causennis, though a 
place of a level situation ; and this not without some probability, as Gale we see allows 
Gevenny in Monmouthshire to have its name both from a mountain and river, to either of 
which the word Gavenny, if I rightly understand him, may allude. Now a river runs by 
Brig-Casterton, called Gwash, probably from Causennis, the Roman station. 

However, Mr. Horsley || observes, that Causenna is placed in this Iter, between Duro^ 
hrioa and Lindum, thirty miles from Durobrivte, and twenty-six from Lindum, accord- 
ing to the present numbers in the Itinerary. That Ancaster (in Lincolnshire) is the only 
place, beside Brig-Casterton, where there is any appearance of a Station all the way 
from Castor to Lincoln. That this creates some difficulty with respect to this interme- 
diate Station; which he thinks best removed by supposing a transposition of the nume- 
rals VI, or that XXX and XXYI are through mistake set instead of XXXYI and XX, 
over against the names Causennis and Lindo. For, this being supposed, the same gene- 
ral distance is preserved, and the particular distances answer with the utmost exactness^ 

* Ctmdeo, p. 569. f Bochart, Gcog. Sac. Lib. i. c 43. 

XV.k\2, f R. Higden, Polychron. p. 200. Gyrald. Camb. Itin. Camb. c 3. 

II Bhtaooiii Romana, in the essay oo Antonioe's Itiiieraryi pp. 432^ 433. 
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sopposhig Cattsenn^e to be Ancaster. Dr. Stukeley is very positive tbat Great Pannton 
must be Causenna. But Mr. Horsley says, he cannot say that either of the tiaies he 
viewed Great Paunton, and inquired about it, he met with any convincing proofs of its 
having been a Station. Witham and Stoke are no more than two brooks at this place ; 
Great Paunton stands near the confluence, but not on the lingtda between them. The 
military way is about half a mile or more from this place ; and it is about twenty-three 
computed miles from Lincoln, and not above twenty from Castor; so that the distances 
do not answer. Dr. Stukeley's negative argument is very strong, in a letter with which 
he obliged him : ** As it is impossible," says he, ** that Ancaster should be the place (if the 
numbers be just) so it is impossible any other between Ancaster and Great Paunton 
should be it ; for, between these two places is nothing but bare heath, not a drop of 
water, not a village nearer than half a mile, no mark of a station, no coins found, but 
the plain perfect uninterrupted high ridge all the way*." Mr. Horsley says, he cannot 
be convinced that Great Paunton will do without altering the numbers ; and, if any 
change is to be made there, he begs leave to prefer his former conjectures with relation 
to Ancaster ; for tbat still keep^ up the good agreement between the sum total and the 
particulars. The author of the New Survey f pronounces Ancaster a Roman town, and 
a Station, observing tbat Roman antiquities have been found there ; and Mr. Horsley 
says, he has the good fortune to agree with this author in the conjecture that Ancaster is 
the place which was anciently called Sidnacester, the Bishop of which is mentioned in 
history X$ &nd had in his diocese either a part of Lincolnshire or the whole of the county, 
the see being afterwards translated to Lincoln. The original name might be Causetma^ 
cester^ or Setmacesiery the first syllable being dropped ; and there are many greater de- 
viations and changes than this into SidnacesteVy or even into Ancaster, which, according 
to the author of the New Survey, retains a part of the other name. The military way 
called High Dike is very certain (either by its visible remains, or some other evidences) 
all the way from Castor to Lincoln. It is very magnificent between Stamford and the New 
Inn near Conltswortb, and appears very high for about six miles over the heath before we 
come to Ancaster; though between the New Inn and this heath it was in several places 
almost lost. It is also very visible over most part of the heath from Ancaster to Lincoln, 
though for four or five miles near this city it was but obscure. Ancaster has a low situ- 
ation, and has no running water § but what a brook affords at the North end of the town. 
It is at present no more than an handsome village. He thought the foss and rampart of 

* Since Mi. Horgley's pablication or this acooont, Dr. Stolceley bM fixed upon Stanefield, which be thinki was aco- 
siderable Roman town j iafiiiite quant itie* of coins being found there, for ihtCautennis, or Corisenms, as Richard of Ci- 
renoester calls it. See his Medallic History of Caraustus, p. 173. f P. 945. 

X See the late Dr. Pegge's Essay on this subject in Mr. Nichols's History of Leicestershire, vol. I. Appendix, p. 1 to 4. 

§ These are circumstances thai no way answer to the above deriTation of Causennit, which alludes both to a rocky and 
watery situation, or at least to one of them, according to Oale. 

the 
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the Station easy to be traced out. The church and South part of the town are included 
within it, and the East of it is yet very conspicuous. The brook is but small; and yet 
he remembers not so much as a brook upon the heath, till he came there. Dr. Stukeley 
has given some account of this town *. He tells us, that the bowling-green behind the 
Red Lion Inn is made in the ditch, and that, when they were leveling it, they came to 
an old foundation. Castle-close is full of foundations ; and many Roman coins have 
been found here. The Doctor saw many himself; and some speak of Mosaic pavements 
discovered here. All this makes it the more probable that Causenna has been at this' 
place ; and the distances will answer with the utmost exactness, if the conjecture above- 
mentioned be admitted ; for Ancaster is just fifteen computed miles from Lincoln, and 
twenty-seven from Castor. 

AH things considered, Brig-Casterton may still be Causenna^ and Castor Durohrtoa. 
We shall find, in the prosecution of this work, that the Romans had other roads besides 
the grand military or consular road in Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, and Lincoln* 
shire, also from Lincoln to York, and made with a view to protect their navigation and 
conveyance of corn to their several fixed and fortified Stations in the North. If such 
roads were usually travelled upon when Antonine*s Itinerary was made, the distances 
specified in the Itinerary will very nearly, if not exactly, suit Castor and Brig-Cas- 
terton, the two Stations between Camboricum and Lindum. I thought it not improper 
here to mention this, though 1 have before taken notice of it. 

- The Gales have shewn great learning, both in fixing the Roman Stations at such 
places, which still retain some traits in their names to those of the Itinerary, and also in 
judiciously correcting the distances of the Stations in the Itinerary. But I cannot with 
them allow, that Brig-Casterton, in the county of Rutland, is the Station called 
Durobrioa in the fifth Iter of Antoninus. I think, where the name of a modern town, 
and situated upon a Roman road, can be proved to have some affinity to that of an 
antient Roman Station in the Itinerary, if the distances are not very exceptionable, at 
6ucb a place we should readily fix each Station. Now there is no affinity between 
Brig-Casterton and Durobriva; and we find no other name it has gone by. Castor 
had one, which suits the antient name. It is now still replete with numerous proofs of 
Roman antiquity, greater than Brig-Casterton, or other places assigned for this Station 
of Durohriv^j can boast of. My long residence at Castor, and careful inquiry after 
every particular relating to the antiquities of these j^rts, have afforded me proofs 
sufficient to think there was a considerable Roman Station there, and that it was the 
Durohrhce of Antoninus. 

It has been observed f, that the Romans did not frame a new name for every place 
they conquered, but generally contented themselves with the names they found; only 

* Iiin. Curiof. I. p. 81. f Dr. Gibson, in the life of Camden, prefiied to hit edition of the Britaonta. 

c filing 
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filing off the roughness, and giving it a Roman termination. So that in truth the names 
and places mentioned in Britain by Latin authors, as ^asy and elegant as they 
souudedi were generally barbarous, and of a pure Britisb extraction : and of such 
extraction I shall shew Durobrwos takes its rise^ as will be seen in its proper place. 

We are also to observe, that the later conquerors were not so modest as the former. 
The glory and the extent of Empire was what the Romans aimed at ; andi if the Britons 
would be content to submit, they might enjoy what they bad, and live as quietly as they 
pleased. But this indeed was only at the beginning of their empire here, as we may 
easily conclude from this groans and complaints of the Britons. 

But the Saxons (whatever they pretended) came over on another errand. Their 
business was not dominion, but possession ; and when they ba^d gained that end, by 
driving out the poor Britons, their next business was to root out all memorials of them. 
The antient names were changed, and in .a short time every thing bid a Saxon appear- 
ance. So that now almost all our names of places are originally Saxon. 

By these rules we are led, as by a clue, to discover the antient names of places. 

We shall apply them therefore to Castor, in the prosecution of this work. I shall de«* 
scribe the antiquities of the village, and its environs, such as Antiquaries, as far as they 
knew, have taken notice of, and which I have had a better opportunity of giving a 
certain account of. 

With regard to the present site of Caator, where I suppose the station of Durobrivm 
to have been, it is in fifty-two degrees thirty-six minutes North latitude ; a large vil- 
lage situated upon the North side of the river Nen, or Nine, in Northamptonshire, and 
four miles West of the city of Peterborough in the same county. The parish of Castor 
includes three other hamlets, Alesworth^ Sutton, and Upton. Alesworth joins to the 
town of Castor ; the parochial church is at Castor ; and at Sutton and Upton there are 
two Chapels of ease, tbey being each of them about one mile in distance from Castor. 

Castor discovers to the curious observer such evident marks of its former eminence 
and undoubted claim to antiquity, that we cannot suppose (if a Roman Camp and Station 
existed here in any part of the time that Britain was a Roman province, and whidi 
certainly did exist) that it was small, and insignificant enough to he omitted in the 
British Itinerary of Antoninus. It certainly is not It is the Durobrivm, the Station be- 
tween Duroltpons and Causenna. There are no places, upon or near the Roman military 
road between those stations, that can now or ever have produced any such remarkable 
proofs of their. antiquity as.would;entitle them to the least claim of a Roman Station. 

We have many instances of towns, once of eminence, now degenerated into mean 
villages, and therefore, with those who are unacquainted with their history, held in 
little esteem. To considerate people, their present meanness will be of'trifiing account; 
and the inquiry after what they have anciently been may prove neither disagreeable nor 
unprofitable. 

I am 
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I am not witboot cherishing a hope, that, small as the town of Castor now is, yet this 
and the adjacent villages, with what reflections may arise in tracing them back to th^ir 
antient slate, and the account I can give of their antiquities, which may serve to illus- 
trate many more in Britain, will not therefore meet with any censure from the meanness 
of the subject that may by some be objected, or from the view in which they have 
hitherto been considered. 

My intention is, to prove that the Station of Durobrwm in Antoninus's fifth Iter 
through Britain is situated at, or nearly at, the spot of ground where Castor, upon the 
banks of the river Nen, or Nine, now stands, in Northamptonshire, in which parish it 
took up a good deal of grownd, and also upon the opposite »de of the river in Hun* 
tingdoQsbire^ at a pllace formerly called Alwalton, in the parish of Chesterton, and the 
parts adjacent, at Ihrnfori^ to the East of the encampment at Dornford. 

DwFclhriom\% originally a British name, by the Britons first called Door^riff, Their 
conquerors, the Romans, adopted the name as usual, but with a Latin termination, after 
their fixing a station here, and called it Durobrtvtf. After the Romans left Britain, the 
name was changed by the Britons, and Castor was called Caer^Dorm ; in the time of 
the Sa!tons, Darmanctasterj according to their usage of changing the names of places, as 
above-mentioned. Yet, by these ehanges, the name was so liule altered, that there is 
the greatest probability we are not in the wrong in asserting that the Durobrwif of the 
Mtb Iter of Antoninus was where D&rmanceasier once stood ; and vie aie certain the 
latter was at the place where Castor now stands. 

Mr. Camdeui whose authority is of great weight, and whose c^inioa is gencprally 
founded upon such indisputable circumstances as carry with them full conviction thai his 
conjectures are better founded, when he fixes any Roman station, thaa most others who 
have spent their time in such enquiries, seems to have left us little room to seek for 
tbe Station of Durobtioa at any place but at Castor. 

Describing the counties of Huntingdon* and Northampton; he says, the river Avon, 
touching upon the county of Huntingdon, and running under a beautiful bridge at 
Walmesford or Wandesford, passes by the little but very eminent city of Durobriv^. 
He quotes that antient writer, Henry of Huntingdon t, as mentioning it, and that its 
Saxon name was Cder-Dann %, or Dtmutnceaster. This, says Camden, took up a great 
deal of ground on each side of the river in both counties, as some think ; and others, 
that the little village of Castor, on the other side,' about a mile from the river $, seems 
to have been part of it, as well as Chesterton. Camden is of this last opinion, from the 

* Bi»bop Gibson's edit, of CamdeQ, pp. 508, 5SS. 

f This auibor, accordiog to LeUnd's ColTecitaiiea, Tol. III. m ea t iS M it Uhis : '* Qm^lktrMr i. e. Dormntim, qvm 
fiU est ill Hantingdan«>ini provincis super fla. quod focaiur Neo, praitns d«strncta est.** 
X la this he was misUken ; Caer-Dorm was the British name ; the Swsobi cnlled it Dorm-€9mire. 
\ Caitor is no more than half a mite from the rtrer. ^ 

inlaid 
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inlaid checquered pavements found at Castor. Undoubtedly (be says) bere stood tbe 
Durohrioa of Antoninus, that is, tbe river passage, now for the same reason balled 
Domford^ nigh Chesterton ; which, besides the old coins, has the manifest marks of a 
destroyed city, and doubtless was a place of more than ordinary note. A Roman way 
runs directly from hence to Huntingdon ; and a little above Stilton, formerly StichUton^ 
it appears with a high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called Ermingstreat*. Here, 
he tells us, it runs through the middle of a square fort. This indeed is not exactly true; 
it runs in quite a different direction. The fort was defended on the North side by walla, 
on the rest by ramparts of earth, nigh which, when Mr. Camden wrote, they had dug 
up stone coffins and sepulchres; and the same have lately been found there. 

To support his opinion that Duivbrivte stood on both sides of tbe river, be appeals Jto 
antient history, in which he finds this account : That there was a place called Durmund' 
ceaster by Nene, where Kinneburgaf founded a little Nunnery, first called Kinneherge 
Caster^ and afterwards, for shortness. Caster. In a field in this parish (vihich, instead 
of Dormanton^ they call Normanton field, and frequently Narmangate field) there are 
such quantities of coins turned up by the plough, that one would almost think they had 
been sown there ; and two Roman military ways, still in good preservation, and some 
others of less note, and indeed unmentioned by our antiquaries, are easy to be traced. 

Mr. Burton, in his Commentary upon the Itinerary of Antoninus, is of tbe same 
opinion with Mr. Camden. Bloroe too, in his Britannia, places the Station of Durobrioit 
not far from Peterborough, and to the West of that city. Castor has this situation. 
Mr. Blome^ mentions it as an ancient city, which by the English Saxons was called 
Normanchesier, and, with the authors above quoted, places it on both sides the river 
Nen, describing Castor as a part of it. Mr. Moreton § thinks none so likely as the 
village of Castor to answer to the Durohrioa of the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

We find, from these several accounts of tbe writers last-meutioned, that they are 
inclined to fix the Station of Durohrioa about Castor. However, this they have proved, 
that here was once a Saxon city, called in the time of the Saxons Donneceastre, and by 
the Britons Caer-DormW. And, notwithstanding this city is mentioned under so many 
different names, as Durmanceastre, Nomumceastre^ and Domford ; yet these may be 
proved to have that affinity to the more ancient one of Durobriva^ that, I think, we 

* A farther ftccount of tbe Ermngtinei road will be given wben we cooie to that part of thit work to which it more 
properly beloogi. 

f An account of this Kinneburga'c history is reserved for that part of this work which treata of these parts during 
the time of the Saxons. * Edit. 1683. § History of Northamptonshire. 

t) Caer, a British word from Cau^ to shot or inclose. Baxter*8 Glossary, Edit. 1719; and Uayd at the end of the 
same work, quoted by Baxter; says, tbe trench or bank of an old camp is called Caer. Dr. Stukeley, iu his MedalUc 
History of Carausios, p. 303, is for deriving Domford from Durnomagut, 1 find, in Leland's Collectanea, vol. III. 
p. 228, and of Hearoe's Edit. p. 135, tbe Latin word magm is the same as the British word dry; the authority he uses 
is ao antient Latin dictionary, together with the Saxon, " Magus sit Celtii oppidum prodente Junib." 

cannot 
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cannot have any reason to indace us to think this station was situated any where else 
than upon the river Nen, at or about Castor. 

I cannot use better authority in further proof of this than the next 'writer in point of 
time, upon this subject, that is, Mr. Baxter. Every reader of the Etymological Glos- 
sary published by this Author must discover and admire his happy discernment and 
acuteness in bringing to light out of that obscurity they were before concealed. under, 
many passages of antiquity, and ancient names of places ; aud, amongst the rest, those 
of Britain. In this book, he says of Durobrioa *, that he supposes some mistake has 
been committed by a transcriber in Ravennas in writing Dufobrisinf in that work ; and 
that Durobriga is the true reading, which signifies a city by a running water. He 
&rther tells us, that Durmundceaster, the name they called it by in the Saxon times, 
signifies the camp or city of Durmant^ which word in the antient British' signifies the 
mouth or share of a running water. The name above mentioned was in after-times 
changed into Caer-Dorm^ and by us, in English, termed simply Caster^ or city. And 
this place be farther mentions as situated by Dornfordy or Durmantfbrd, at and over the 
river severally called Antona^ jintina^ or Anninaf by the Ravenna geographer :(, and 
Naitma (for so he should have written it, not Maina^ or, as in the Vatican MS. Mtma ; 

9 

which Naina is plainly our river Nin or Nen § ;) for it is farther described to be in the 
Southern bounds of the G»mt ||, and Antonensesj or inhabitants of Huntingdonshire, and 
on that part of the county which was bounded by the river Antona. 

Next to the evidence of the antiquities of Castor, from proofs of the Romans having 
been there, those of the Saxon kind may deserve some notice ; because it is both a 
general and a very just observation, that the Saxons usually built on Roman foundations; 
and here at Castor we are sure was a Saxon city. But yet, as this is but a secondary 
evidence, it is by no means, says Mr. Horsley, to be judged equal to the former. 

A natural and easy etymology deserves some regard. Mr. Baxter has greatly distin- 
guished himself in this way. As aflSnity in names is not to be altogether slighted, I shall 
make what use of such I can from the last-mentioned author. He observes % that the word 
Dur (to whatever word prefixed) in the British language signified water. The words, 
BrCy Bri^ Bro^ in the same language, or, with a fuller sound, Breg^ Brig^ Brog^ were 
of equal signification, and evidently came from those used by the Celto-Scythians and 
Germans, of Bergy Byrig^ Borgj and Burr ; and among the Phrygians, Petga and Per" 

* Voce Duro^riote. f See Gale, p. 9. Mr. Honley thinks we have in RaTennas Dunbritin, instead of Dur0M»u, 

X He is coDUDonly styled the anooynous RaTennas, and is thought to have been a monk of RaTenna in Italy. The 
time in which he wrote is as nncertain as his real name. § Baxter, Gloss, t. Antona h Naiana. 

II Fen- men. There was another river of this name in Britain, in the county of Hants, now theriTer Test, upon which 
stands Southampton, taking iti name in respect of this rirer, as Northampton does from the other. The river Atob, 
which runs into the ScTem, formerly Sairma, bore the same name ; but of this I shall treat more fully when I come to 
speak of Tacitus's account of Pnblius 0«torins Scapula's fortifying the banks of these riTen. 

^ Gloss. Ant. Britann. Prefstio ad Britannos, p. 5. Bt toc Durobrhte & Dwia, 

gamoSy 
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gamoi^ that m^ tbe citadel or castle of a mount or city, or any place of habitation or 
settlement. He elsewhere observes, that it is pretty certain, the language of the 
AnneDiaM (irbiob fonneriy was common both to the Phrygians and Thracians) is similar 
to a great many of the smaller words of our British tongue. * Moreover, that what we 
commonly call the Oriental Uoguages. cannot be explained, in many cases, without 
having recourse to the Armenian and to our British iaoguaga He gives several 
examples, among which the following are to our present purpose : Dur is water io the 
Armenian tongue 4 in the British it is Diir; in the Greek "TSbp ; whence we may refer, 
«nd derive, that of the Romans, Sudor. DOr too, in Ptolemy's geography, is a river in 
the province of Munster in Ireland, and in Gallecia and the Subalpine Gaul is the 
river Durmy and more to the same purpose *. Hence I would refer the derivation of 
J}urobrmtf and couaider it as a compound word of Dur and Brioit ; and so I hav^ 
authority sufficient to affirm that the station which bore this name in the fifth Iter of 
Antoninus was situated upon the river Nen or Nine ; the Northern camps being in the 
parish of Castor, the Southern in those of Chesterton and Alwalton in the county of 
Huntingdon f. For Durobrro^ is a nominative plural, and signifies, as I take it, camps 
hy # running water, or the river camps ; for so the word may be applied, especially 
where the camp or Station has evident marks of having been fortified. The derivation 
is so natural and applicable to these camps near Castor, that I much wonder it has not 
been urged as a conclusive argument, by former writers, in favour of Castor. 

Dwrobritm is a word no way proper to apply to a single camp ; but such is that the 
Galea contend for at Brig-Castertoo. And Mr. Peck, who is for Stanford, has not, as 
we shall see presently, been able to prove the least trace of a camp there. I had some 
pleasure to find this farther confirmatbn that my opinion is not erroneous; from a 
charter of KingJldgai, dated in the year 972, the 16th year of his reign, to the abbey 
of Burghy .or Peterborough, in which Castor is mentioned thus, ^ Castra, that is, 
the campsJ*^ 

Yet, to do justice to the sentiments of the learned writers upon these subjects ; I 
shall lay before the reader Mr. Peck's sentiments, with some strictures of my own upon 
what he has advanced in favour of another place for this disputed station, in his 
Annals of Stanford. 

Id bis fir8fe,bo9k» and seventh section^ speaking of the four great Roman roads in 
Britain^ and mentioning Ermingstreet as one of them, he quotes those words of Camden 

* QirttMvt Csflihrt«sit ipMU Io iW mim p«rpoi«. 

t Or, •! it if QiMi c^M. 4Hirte», oormptly for j^wolUm; Dr. Slaktivy, in hb MedaHie Hifttory of earaosios. p. 170, 
ttwkt, from Al^^nkm (aBU^nnai opw ^\ 04ifieiiiB.) And not far fmm beace is ^ plaee called now Newark ; a ttaaie» 
bs «ay«» coomoDlf siven to renaiM of Roomui baiUiagf and Romaii waHs by oar Snum aacetton: to fTurkiw, near 
Ketterins* Nortbusptontbire i Wmkhtmte, NoitbaniberlaDd. Now iboagbibere are Uicte remains at Alwalton, yet in 
tbe MS book called Swapbav, in tbe CbapMr-boota at P«t«rl»orovgb, be might have found it writteo AddtooUtune, whieb 
in the time of abbot Adulph was § iren to tbo church of Burgb by Leofwmus» alderman, filins Alwini. 

I have 
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I have before mentioned relating to Darf^crd. And jo section eight heaays, Mr* Bvrrbniv 
by his manner of quoting Camden, seems to concur with bin. Thii, ha says, id 
Camden's judgment, }a Antoniuus's Durokrio^f which be intetprets FlmmmsTVajectus^ 
a ferry or paasage over the river. Nour Camden himself saya^ '* Brwa^ Trdjectuin vel 
vadum Britannis . priscis et Gallis signific&sse . ezistimo, cum ad- flumina soluminodil 
reperiatur ;*' which is well translated by Bishop Gibson,, when be says^ *^ it signlfiei 
(as I suppose) among the antient Britons and Gauls, a bridge or the passage o^^er^anfer; 
since we find it no where used but. at rivers. In this island there were ^ne or t«^# 
Durohrivte *, that is, unless I am much deceived, passages over, the watdr. In Gaol 
there was Brwa Isane^ now Pontoise, where was the passage of the Isara^ W Ya&ret 
Briva Oder^ef^ over the Oderaj. and SamarobrivaXj for that is the right name, ovtt 
the river 8oaio.'' 

Mr. Peck here observes, that the expression in Camden, ^' significasse existimo,'* 
seems to intimate that be did not understand Welsh, and for that reason speaks with sd 
moeh diffidence. What, be says, confirms his conjecture is, Mr. Talbot § says, Dur&* 
brmas, ot Doorebriff^ signifies sharp stream, ^tir^tMraptVft^; that this of /leNrre6r^is an 
account widely different from Mr. Camden^s notion of Briva above recited ; and yet, if 
he be right in all other parts of bis assertion, that Brvoa only occurs where there is a 
river, is as well suited to a river as his. 

In his ninth section, speaking of rivers, he desires leave befove be goes on to remark, 
that the present name of the river whereon the town of Stanford is seated is Welland. 
Now, veallan in Saxon signifies Jurere^ ^stuare^ ebuUtre, to rage, to boi), to bobble ; 
and vealUmdj the very name, furensy asiuans^ ebuUuns, ragingy boiling, bubbling; 
a name so well agreeing with the nature of a sharp stream, or Jluctus ropidus^ that it 
looks like a translation of the British Door^Jr^ into the Saxon Welfand, as it is the just 
e^raology of the latter ||. 

But against this etymology of Mr. Peck, I shall oppose that of the learned Baxter if. 
*' Lenda apud Ravennatem fiuvii nomen est. £t videtur sane dici Weland in Antoniano 
conventu. Quid enim Lenda^ nisiZ^n-dtfv, sive plena ajuaf Corinaviis autem hodie 
Z<n dicitur quod nostratibus estU/umn. Dao etiam idem esse quod oo alias ostendimus 
(uempe Aqua). Hoc ^wAmtfiM vocabulo appellari possit ui-lffn^ et Saxonibus vitiose 

* He bad • proof there were two, if be beii coDsnIted tbe Itioerary. 

t I should rather tbiok it wai Briga OtUrai, now Oderberg. E. Long. 1T». A5f. LaU 5Qo. &. m town of Uie King of Bo- 
bemia, in tbe dutcby of Silesia, situated on the river Oder, SO miles East of Trappaw, wbicb will carry another mean- 
ing with it, the town or fort upon tbe Oder. 

t WeUs, in bis antient Geography, reads SomarobrigOt now Amiens in Normandy. 

$ Annotationes in Antenin. Itin. impressas in calce I. Leiandi Itin. vol. HI. p. 145. 

n But, according to Mr. Moreton, Weland glides with a gentU stream to Stamford. HisU of Northamptonshire, p. 3. 

if Olossar. Antlqnit. Britannic, p. 149. 
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JVeludj Aoglisque hodie vitiosius Wefud^ tanquam aqus-ductus. Trajecius ad Lendam 
fuerit Domen Stanforiiet^^ 

And indeed this derivation of Welland seems to me much more agreeable to the nature 
of this river than that of Mr. Peck. I never heard that the Welland was more remark- 
able than the Nen for its raging, boiling, bubbling. The plana aqm of Baxter may with 
more propriety be applied to it. 

Mr. Peck (section 10) thus goes on : Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Bohun, in their Geographical 
Dictionary, assert Stanford is the Durobrroa of Antoninus in these parts. I say, in these 
parts, beciiuse, as Mr. Camden hath told us, there are two places of this name mentioned 
in the Itinerary. Also, Mr. Talbot, speaking of the Durohriva hereabouts, places it 
about Stanford ; " Puto esse Stanfort aut simile *;'' I take it to be Stanford or the like. 
After which, he goes on very remarkably upon the name itself. We have Durobrwa 
(mentioned in the Itinerary) twice between London and Canterbury, which I told you I 
thought to be Rochester. And indeed I think the name (of Durobrma^ or Durobrioie) 
ought to be used both here (at Stanford) and there (at Rochester), as we often see that 
one and the same name, as far as a word only extends, from some common propriety, 
is imposed in two places very remote from one another. For whereas these two local 
appellations have been wrested from the language of that people who then inhabited 
this island, the last syllables being changed, and handsomely turned into a Latin trans- 
lation, it is like either the difference must have been greater, or certainly (such as it is) 
more remote from the last syllable. 

In section II, Mr. Peck tells us from Mr. Lambarde f, Rochester is called iu Latin Z)ttro- 
brevum^ &c. in British DoorebriffX^ that is to say, swift streamy &c. Perhaps then, although 
the present name of Stanford be Saxon, we are now not to seek either for the British or 
Roman name of that place, as some imagine. For, should be, with Talbot, Lloyd, and 
Bohun, call Stanford the British Dourebriffy and the Roman Durobrioa in these parts, 
almost so much, he thinks, emerges from what has been already offered. However, he 
says, if we contend for Stanford, as others may contend for Chesterton, and others for Cas- 
tor, to be the Durobriva in these parts mentioned in the Itinerary, he for the present leaves 
it undetermined. Yet, in section 12, be says, be finds none of Camden^s and Burton^s 
opinion, that Jhrmceaster stood upon both sides the river Nen. But be admits with 
the former (though he says he never saw it) there may be a square fort at Dornford, 

* Tftlboti aonoUtionef , ip loco tuprt ciUto, fol. 23. f Lambarde** PerambulaiioD of Kent, p. 293. 

X So Gale, p. 76, It. II, *' Durobrov'u, Rochester. AnoDymaf Raveonas paulb f eciuf Duro&rtUds, Vidi c^ cbartas 
aniiquas in libro Texta Roflfensi dicto, ante anoos DC scriptai, in quibas legiiur HROFI bpe VI. eiviiits Roibi, et Duro' 
brtvia, Iu tabulis Peotingeriaois stationum militariuni habemuf Roibis, et apud Gallos Breviodnrum inTeraim. (In Gallia 
Lagdanensi item in Itin. ADtooiD. a Julia-booa Durocases.) Si DuTbr\f%\i Britaonig amnis rapidua (Burton, p. 179) ii 
qui eainde hujos vocis ofiginem petunt, habent a Mado flumine (qui bic rapidiwimi ut Tigris ▼oWitur) turn seotentiss 
argumentum. Pro Durobrovis autem legunt alii Durobrivis-, et pontem voce illi Brivet deootari CKiluQt; est enim 
Aotooino, Briva Isara in alio Itinere oppidum quod hodie Tocaiur Pontoise." 

through 
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through which the Emiingstreet way runs. Yet he cannot allow that the grand station 
of these parts was situated by the water on both or either side of the very river banks, 
having afterwards had a view of the country : for the meadow on either side is a low 
flat ; and particularly on the South very broad and spacious as well as low, and conse* 
quently upon every flood liable to great inundations. So that its situation lays it open 
to such inconveniences as the wisdom of the Romans, he persuades himself, would 
hardly ever permit any Station of theirs (especially when they might ground so near as 
Castor) to be endangered with. Sure I am, says he, that their last station, by being 
placed at Chesterton (except we make Chesterton, Dornford, and Castor, all one, and 
then it will be the biggest that ever was heard of), looks as if they did not care for 
eoming too near the banks of such an angry river as the None. 

In section 13, he quits Morton, and shews he is of Mr. Camden^s opinion, that 
Castor was a part of this Station, from the remains of antiquity, such as checquered 
pavements, and great quantities of coins. These, he observes, are very good evidences 
to prove that Castor was infialiibly a Roman Sutioo, but not that the Roman town there 
was a mile long, and reached quite down to the river, much less that it took in Dornford 
and Chesterton, which would make it above a mile longer yet ; a length, he says, so 
unconscionable for one Station, that be cannot but smile at them who contend for it. 
Afterwards, in section 24, he says, that he should think if Stanford is not the Durobrtoa^ 
and Brig-Casterton Gamenna; yet that there was a Roman town near Stanford, as well 
as- at both these places. Likewise, what if he should go on a little farther, and say 
Castor was Dorm or Z>i*ainceastre, whence also Dori^ordi and that Stanford was Door^^ 
br^i or Durobrvoitf from the rapidity or roughness of the Welland. For his part, be 
sees no absurdity in all this; however, be desires his readers will please to take him right: 
he only surmises what he sometimes thinks; and the matters he writes of are too uncertain 
for him to aflSrm any thing in. But, if Castor was only a British city, known by the 
name of Dorm^ as he above supposes, or Dormceasire, whence also Dornford^ why does 
it, and the parts about and near it, exhibit so many signal proofs of Roman camps and 
antiquities relating to them ; a particular account of which will hereafter be given ? 

Mr. Peck, however, is still for proving there was a Roman Station at Stanford; and 
in support of his conjecture, in section 20, he tells us, that within the walls of the 
Austin Friers there, in the year 17t4» a large parcel of glazed tiles of different colours 
were dug up, two inches thick, twelve long, and nine broad ; a whole load of them was 
found as they lay a paved floor, and more might have been uken up, but that they 
were spoiled, &c. . These he had seen, and was satisfied they were Roman. And, 
section 26, he mentions a Roman coin of Carausius. But, will such insignificant proofs 
as these be thought sufficient to place Durobriv^t at Stanford, or even to persuade an 
antiquary that there ever was a Roman Station at all at Stanford ? 

D The 
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The dies are not answerable in dimension and character to such we undoubtedly 
know to be Roman. I think no discovery has been made of any of that sort that were 
glazed. Pliny informs us ^, that the Romans used broad thin bricks, <' iiicif^if, quo 
utimur, longum sesquipede, latum pede." It is very probable the standard assigned by 
Yitruviusf is the same with this; but, the passage being incorrect, Mn Woodward 
says, he shall not allege it ^. The bricks above mentioned by Pliny were in common use' 
among the Romans^ the length of them, one foot six inches, and the breadth one foot. 
Mr. Woodward observes, the Roman bricks in London wall are in length seventeen 
inches and four tenths, eleven inches and six tenths in breadth, and one inch three 
tenths of our measure in thickness. This may afford some light towards the settling and 
adjusting the dimension of the Roman foot, and shewing the proportion that it bears to 
the English; a thing of so great use, that one of the most accomplished and judicious 
writers § of the last century endeavoured to compass it with a great deal of travel and 
pains. Indeed, it is very remarkable, that the foot rule followed by the makers of these 
bricks was very nearly the same with that exhibited on the monument of Cossutius in* 
the Colotian gardens at Rome, which that admirable mathematician has with great reason 
pitched upon as the true Roman foot. Hence likewise appears, what indeed was very 
probable without this confirmation, that the standard foot at Rome was followed in the 
colonies and provinces to the very remotest part of the empire ; and that too quite down 
to the time of Constantine, if the wall of London was built by his appointment. 

As to Mr. Peck's other proof, the coin of Carausius found at Stanford, it will avail as 
little as the bricks ; for coins have been found in many other places in these parts : but 
it is not a single one, but the very great number found in general, and of a long suc- 
cession of Emperors, and other evident marks of Roman antiquity, such as Stan- 
ford never produced, by which we must fix the Stations of that nation in Britain. The 
observation of Mr. Camden is undoubtedly a just one ||, that most or all of the Roman 
cities or forts of note afford, in the revolution of fifty or sixty years, either inscriptions, 
statues, bricks, coins, arms, and other utensils. Many such Castor daily produces ; but 
this is not the case at Stanford. 

The chief arguments in Mr. Peck's account of Durohrioaj and in his support of Stan- 
ford to be that station, might by any one have been readily turned against him. For, if 
Door^irj^ signifies in Welsh swift streamy why may we not, in his own way, as well apr 
ply it to the situation of Castor upon the river Nen, as to the river Welland, when he 
gives us sufficient room for so doing, by calling, as above, the river Nen such an angry 
water, so very much partaking of that nature, and deserving such an epithet, that, he 
tells us, he thinks the wise Romans would not venture themselves too near it in their 

« Nat. Hist. XXXV. cap. U. f Architect. 11, cap. S. 

X In a letter addreaied to Sir Christopher Wren, 1707, and quoted in Mr. Hearne*8 edition of Leland. 

§ Mr. OreaTei, in his discourse on the Ronan foot, pw 32. || p, 471. 
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incampments ? And if the ri?er Nen is of this nature, may we not apply his Doorehriff*^' 
/urens^ opstuans, ebuUienSf equally here, as at the Welland ? And, indeed, had the before- 
fuentioned author taken the pains to have made proper observations upon the camps 
about Castor, he would have found the Romans were as wise as he believes them to have 
been, and as cautious of the danger they bad to expect from an angry river, as he terms 
it But still he might have seen evident marks of a Roman city nearly upon the spot he 
thinks they would not have made choice of for such purpose, upon the Northamptonshire 
side of the river Nen, in Dormanton field in the parish of Castor, by him termed a low 
6at part, and in his judgement so situated as to be frequently under water. 

The case is really otherwise, and there was not the least danger from this angry river. 
The situation of the city was such, that it was sufficiently guarded against an inundation. 
The road called Ermingsireet in our Saxon accounts, and which was one of the four 
great consular or military roads of the Romans, is still remaining in Castor field ; and it 
never was known that any flood washed over this in these latter times. We are certain 
that the ridge must have worn away in so many hundred years since the time of the Ro- 
mans, having perhaps never been used or repaired but in their time, or at least not later 
than this city, through which it passed, flourished during the Saxon heptarchy. If the 
waters in the highest floods never overtop this road now, we have reason to imagine they 
did not formerly when it had a greater elevation. The waters in the highest swell of the 
river Nen have been seldom known to approach near this road, except at a place called 
now Ford'green, and in a small piece of meadow gpround upon that side of the river just 
below the encampment at Chesterton. Upon that meadow, and upon the space in Cas- 
tor parish S6uth of this ancient Roman road, there are not the lesat grounds to suppose 
the Romans had any dwelling. Upon both sides the river, we may indeed trace the Ro- 
man camps ; and at Castor, the Saxon city. But these are upon a rising ground from 
each side the river. The winter encampments stood higher upon a hill, one of the prin- 
cipal to the South at Chesterton, the other on the North at Castor ; there were likewise 
Castra Exploraioria^ and camps they used only in the summer season. The military 
road, visible still on both sides the river, was connected between each camp by a very 
noble extensive bridge and causeway ; remains of which were very evident when this part 
of the river was made navigable. An act of parliament was passed for this purpose in the 
twelfth year of the reign of Queen Anne, 1714. 

The Britons and Saxons, we are certain, inhabited the parts we are speaking of, finding 
no inconvenience from their proximity to the river Nen : I mean, those parts where the 
Bx>man city stood, their fortified camps being always on higher ground. 

According to Isidore, the ancients gave the name of Casirum to a town in a high situ- 
ation. And we are farther told, the Romans, in fixing their stations, always pitched upon 

« In Dr. GibKm*8 edition of Camdeo, p. 338, we meet with a word, different from Mr. Peck's Doorebriff, sigoifyiog 
a^ ttreamf viz. Durwkem, olim Durooerman, Canterbury. 
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such grounds as were the driest, and which were not overlooked by any neighbouring 
bills*. So that the nature of the place determined the situation of their camps. But 
their towns and cities they always chose to have near a river, and on the South side, at 
at Castor; so that the nature of the place determined the situation of their camps, towns, 
and cities. Though I cannot deny that the Roman camps in the counties of Hun- 
tingdon and Northampton, upon that part of the river, or at least not far distant from 
it,, where I would fix this Roman Station, were thus separated; and though this is Mr. 
Peck's grand objection, that the Station in question was not there, being, if all the camps 
are supposed to have the single appellation of Durohrwcgy the largest Station that ever 
was heard of; yet he might have found sufficient proofs that there have been as large in 
Britain in the time of the Romans ; and, if so, bis objection is of no force. For Urioco^ 
niunij a Roman Station generally agreed to have been situated at Wroxeter in Shrop- 
shire, was bigger, as Mr. Camden informs us, being three miles in circumference, as 
appears from a survey of the remains of its walls, as taken by Mr. Lysterf. Yet Mr. 
Peck has elsewhere given us his opinion that this Station of Durobriv^t might be so large 
(contradicting his former assertions), and indeed why the Stations should be closely con- 
nected and numerous hereabouts, when from Tacitus he proves the Romans wore out the 
bodies of the Britons, in clearing of woods and paving of fens. But he well observes, 
the iwords of Tacitps are, ^' Paludibus emuniendis," &c. Of which, Sir William Dug- 
dale queries whether the word enrnniendis does not mean walling or banking ? Be that 
as it will, if the fens were first drained by the Romans, as Sir William surmises, perhaps 
(he says) this may be the reason why we find the Roman Stations so thick hereabouts ; 
the attempt only of such a work requiring, an almost incredible number of hands; and 
those bands that laboured, as many more to furnish them with proper subsistence and 
other necessaries. 

Let me add to what he said ; as they found it necessary to have a Station in these parts, 
it was likewise so that it should be as large a one as the nature of the country would 

admit of. 

These fortified camps protected the great works they were carrying on from the incur- 
sions of the Icenu 

As the country hereabouts was either encumbered with thick forests in the upland 
parts, or impassable marshes to the North- East and Norths West, they, with great labour, 
endeavoured to make these both passable and habitable, and they cleared and drained 
them by the hard and rigorous labour of the conquered Britons ; '^ Corpora ipsa ac ma« 
nus silvis ac paludibus emuniendis verbera inter ac contumelias conterunt];. Of these 
works of the Romans a fuller account will be given in another place of this work. 

' * ** Ne moDS castris iminiDeat per quern supeirenire bottii, aut prospicere pOMit quid in cattria agatur." See Hygi- 
nni de Cattrametatioae; as referred to io the RomaD Tbeiaurat of Gr«fiaa« torn. XIU. p. 1081. f P. 679. 

{ C. Cornel. Tacit, in vitl AgricolBi p^ 573. 

Thus 
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Thus have I endeavoured to prove from etymology, as well as situation, that Castor 
and its environs are as proper to fix the Station oi Durohriv^ at, as those of Brig-Castertan 
and Staivfordf which the authors above quoted have contended for ; and that the rapidity 
of the Nen, which Mr. Peck so much objects against, was no hindrance to the mutual in- 
^tercourse of these camps. 

It may still indeed be alleged, that Mr. Camden says, here stood Domfordy meaning 
upon the South side of the river, and that the place of passage is at this day called Ford^ 
green. If therefore Durobriv^ is the same as Doorebnff, it cannot be applicable here, 
as signifying a place by a rapid and consequently not easily passable stream ; whereas 
the word Ford denotes an easy passage. 

In answer to this, we may take this into our consideration ; whether or not it would 
not be easy to the Romans, who had a bridge over it ; and that, this being ruined by 
length of time, the bed of the river in that part would be raised, so as hereafter to make 
it fordable. 

It is also very probable that this Dornfordy or rather as I think it should be called Dann^ 
ford, and Caer-Domij were all one, and stood upon the North side of the river, in the 
parish of Castor, and not where Camden supposed it. Most of the Roman Stations were 
upon the North side of rivers, which is some argument in support of this conjecture. 

Whether my next step, to prove the placing of the Station oi Durobriva at Castor, is 
reconcileable to the numbers of Antonine^s Itinerary, as I have above shewn it is to ety- 
mology, depends upon the difference between Roman and English miles; and that the 
Romans made use of a road between Station and Station, and the present places we sup- 
pose they have been at, shorter than we now generally travel upon : for this, I shall 
produce the best authorities I have met with. 

Mr. Horsley^s opinion is*, that the Itinera contain an account of the several Stations 
that were situated on the Roman military ways ; and the several Itinera seem to be so 
many marching routes for the soldiers. The routes are far from being always direct, for 
they sometimes fetch a very wide compass. Thus one of them goes from Carlisle 
.through York and West Chester to London, and another, though not so long, yet is as 
winding or more than thisf. Dr. Plot % observes, that the Stations or mansions seem to 
liave been the extent of the daily marches of the soldiers, the length whereof as they were 
seldom under ten, so they as rarely exceeded thirty Italian miles. He observes farther, 
that, were we sure of military ways, and also of our numbers, and did we know certainly 
•what sort of miles are used in the Itinerary, it would then be an infallible guide to us. 
;But each of them have their diflSculties. He therefore endeavours to determine the 
•Jiength and proportion of the miles expressed in the numbers of the Itinerary, and this 

* HonWy'a Ettay oo Antonine*! Itinerary, at th« end of his Britannia Romana, p. 383, edit. 1739. 
t See Iter If. V. XII. % History of SUffordshire, p. 400. 

from 
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from that part of it where we are clearest and best agreed ; thence raises a general irule, 
and fixes a common proportion for the measure of the miles. As the Itinerary was written 
by a Roman, and most probably for the use of the Roman officers, and with respeot to 
the Roman ways (a general account of which Mr. Horsley has given us) ; so it appears 
most rational that the miles mentioned in it must be Roman. Computed English miles, 
every one knows, are of different lengths in different parts of the Island; but yet this 
variety is far from being so great as most do imagine. It would perhaps be thought im- 
possible to lay down any proportion that statedly obtains between English computed miles 
and those of the Itinerary. And yet, on a thorough and impartial trial, he finds that 
through the most part of England, wherever we are sure, the proportion of miles in the 
Itinerary to English computed miles is generally as three to four, or three computed 
miles make four in the Itinerary. What variations occur he takes notice of, but they 
need not here be inserted. 

To settle the proportion of the Itinerary miles to our computed, is in some measure (as 
be before hinted) to attempt to settle an uncertainty. It would be more to the purpose, 
if we could by any means determine the ratio of the Roman in the Itinerary to our Eng- 
lish miles measured on the surface, which Ogilby calls road miles. Ogilby*s mensuration 
includes both the crookedness of the ways, and the inequalities of the surface ; but his 
horizontal are exclusive of both, as Mr. Horsley found on a careful examination. And 
Ogilby expressly distinguishes between the direct superficial protraction of a road and 
the direct horizontal distance, where he makes tbe former 176 miles, and the latter not 
above 162, though he does not tell us what method he took to determine this matter*. 
His road miles measured by the wheel, Mr. Horsley observes, exceed the mensuration 
by a chain ; the wheel takes in the inequalities which are saved by the chain. And yet 
the Itinerary miles are almost constantly fewer in number than either tbe measured miles 
in Ogilby, or those that Mr. Horsley measured with a chain ; according to the propor- 
tion ofja Roman mile to an English measured one, 13 English should equ^l 14 Roman. 
Instead of this, he found in measuring by the chain (from Riechester to Lanchester) that 
about nine such miles as are used in the Itinerary answered to ten or rather more in the 
dimensuration of the surface. 

To reconcile these matters,- be supposes the miles in the Itinerary to be Roman hori- 
zontals, or such as have no allowance made for the inequalities on the surface, yet believes 
they had allowance for the bends and turns in the way. This suits with great exactness 
almost every case where we can be certain. Thus tbe miles in the Itinerary may be truly 
Roman, and yet a smaller number of them correspond to a greater number of road miles 
which are English, though with some variety too, as roads are more or less winding, or 

« See Ogilby's Sanrey, Edit 1698, p. 4. in the EiplicatioD of Plate IV. 

the 
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the ground uneven. This variety, however, is contained within certain limits, the same 
with those which comprehend the several proportions of horizontal to road measures in 
general. 

The ratio, as appears from Ogilby, of horizontal to road miles is different in different 
places. About 4 to 5 to 6 in whole numbers seem to be the most common ; about 1 1 to 
12, or 12 to 1 3, where the difference is the least ; and 3 to 4 or 2 to 3, where it is greatest. 
And the intermediate numbers will express the intermediate proportions. 

But now the ratio of the Roman horizontal miles to English road miles is compounded 
df the ratio of a Roman to an English mile, and of a horizontal to a road mile. The 
first of these is constantly 13 to 14, or-J4^ ^^^ latter is in all the following variety, 
», Tf Jj y, Y> T> T> Vf t4> tt> rif according to the different degress of crookedness in 
the roads, and of inequality in the surface. Now if these several proportions be com- 
pounded with the standing ratio of 44> ^^^ result will be the true proportion between 
the miles in the Itinerary and our English road miles. 

It would be a very great advantage if we could be sure of all our numbers in the 
Itinerary ; but, as we observed before, the uncertainty with relation to some of these, 
even in the best editions, is such as renders it no easy task to adjust them. The different 
names of the same places in different Itinera, and the different numbers expressing 
the same distance between the same places, is a convincing argument that neither 
numbers nor names are altogether correct. If indeed a new Station (which may perhaps 
lie a little out of the way) intervene in one Iter, which is not named in the other ; it is 
not then to be wondered, that the one number should in this case be greater than the 
other. But sometimes one number expressing the very same distance between the same 
places is greater than another, when there is no manner of reason to suppose the least 
deviation. It seems most equitable^o charge all such errors as these not on the author 
but on the transcriber. Mr. Horsley would rather suspect an original error, when the 
numbers are consistent in the several Itinera, but to all appearance disagreeable to matter 
of fact; or when the distance between two main termini, or two places only once men- 
tioned in the Itinerary, is different from the truth, and yet all copies agree in the same 
numbers. Only even miles, and no parts of a mile, are mentioned in the Itinerary. For 
this reason, when we come within half a mile of our distance, we are as near the truth 
as we can be assured of. Again, the frequent disagreement there is between the sum 
total set before each Iter, and the amount of the particulars in the Iter, is another proof 
that the numbers are erroneous. Lastly, where the way and stations are pretty sure, being 
perhaps very well ascertained from aome other considerations, but the present numbers 
of the Itinerary are by no means to be reconciled to the distances, an error must be pre- 
sumed. These and such like are the evidences which make it appear that some errors 
have crept into the present. copies of the Itinerary. He remarks some things as to the 
emendation of them, which though necessary as in other authors, yet finds upon trial 

but 
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but few requisite here. He well observes, that almost every otie professes an inclination 
to adhere to the numbers of the Itinerary as we now have them ; and yet every one in 
fact does alter and make free with them. Where the distances between the same places 
are expressed in different numbers in different Itinera, we need not scruple to make 
choice of that which best agrees to the fact, &c. Where the distance of two Stations 
that are not the next to one another answers to the sum of the numbers in the Itinerary, 
but the intermediate numbers do not suit the middle stations, there can be no great 
hazard in altering the intermediate numbers, so as to make them agreeable to what 
appears to be the real distance, especially when this can be done by supposing a 
numeral or two transferred from one line to another. We see (says he) a remarkable 
instance of this in the fifth Iter. And whenever the numbers of the Itinerary bring us 
within a mile or two of what is certainly kno\«^^n to be a Roman Station and situated upon 
a Roman way, along which the Iter proceeds, it is but just to suppose that a single 
numeral has been omitted or mistaken ; or, if the error in distance should be greater, 
perhaps five or ten miles in defect, it is very probable that a single X or V has beeu 
dropped, or an X changed into a V, which we may venture to restore. He believes 
the few conjectures he has made are all of this sort. Most of our military ways were 
probably laid down by Julius Agricola. And it is most likely that the Romans erected 
Stations, and laid their ways as they carried on their conquests ; though whether the 
ways were prior to the Stations, or the Stations to the ways, or both were made together^ 
may be hard to determine. 

Mr. Horsley * gives an account of the four grand Roman ways in Britain, which have 
(as is thought) since the Saxon times been possessed of four particular names. Pax 
qwUuor Cheminorumf. These are Watlingstrett^ Herminsireei, the Foss, and Ikcning 
or Iknildstreei. 

The Herfiiinstreet is the only one that I shall here give an account of fully, as Duro- 
briva stood upon it According to Leland (who writes it Emingstreety saying it is near 
Caxton) this is one of the four principal roads through the kingdom, and goes directly 
from Caxton to Huntingdon ^, and its course from the South to the North. It is thus 
described by our Antiquaries. 

Mr. Horsley § calls Herminstreei the military way which leads directly from London to 
Lincoln, and so to Wintringham, in a line as strait as can be expected. It is said that 
the Via Consularts (termed in the Ely book ErmingstrectJ goes from Royston ||, towards 
Huntingdon. And the author of the New Survey^, speaks of a road by Royston, which 

* P. 400. 

•f* Pax regis miiUiplex est — alia, qaam habent quatuor cbemioi, fVatHngstrete, Foste, HikenOihtrete, et Ermingtireiet 
quonim duo in longitudioem r^gn't, alii duo in latitudinem distenduniar. Cbemiui vero mioorea mb lege coniitaias 
fODt. Leges S. Edwardi, cap. 12. } Lebnd, It in. vol VT. 

I Eftay on Aotonine'i Itinerary, in Horsley 'k Brie. Rom. book III. cbap. ii. p. 388. 

II Salmon's Survey, p. 285. f P. 248, 243. 
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18 called Erminstreety and that some lands in Ther£eld are said to lie next Erminstreetj 
and that a Roman way about Stamford is also called Erminstreet in the writings of the 
monks. But this way, in his opinion, was erroneously so called. The same author 
observes *^ that the great Northern road 4)y Royston and Stamford is by some authors 
and some of the oldest monkish writers called Erminstreet, He rejects their opinion 
indeed, ^«)d speaks less favourably of their authority here than be does on another 
occasion. * ^t, however that be, Mr. Horsley thinks him mistaken in asserting that this 
military way y^jses by Grantham. The writings of Peterborough abbey also mention 
Herminstreet f.^-^ 

Antiquaries are of diflferent opinions in regard to the derivation of the name of this 
road. To give the reader room to judge for himself, an abstract of them is here laid 
before him. 

Erminstreetf or, as some write it, ffermenstreetj in Camden^s opinion, is a German 
word derived from Mercury, who (as he is informed from the learned J. Obsopsus) was 
worshiped among our forefathers the Germans by the name of IrminsuliX (that is, 
Mercury^s pillar : and that Mercury presided over the highways his Greek name CwSior 
does sufficiently intimate. And besides, bis square statues, formerly called Herma^ 
were every where erected in the highways. Mr. Selden §, I find, is of a different 
opinion ; yet I suppose Mr. Camden might make use of bis avrthority, though he does 
not quote him \ that is, that he sides with him as to the name of JrminsuU (but Selden 
says that it seems to have this name being of Englishidiom^ Whereas Camden as above 
thinks it German) in that signification whereby it Interprets a universal pillar worshiped 
for Mercury, president of the high ways. This road, saith Mr. Camden, went from 
London to Carlisle ; to which and its derivation from Hefmes Dr. Gale assents ||. The 
author above gives us a remarkable inscription ai Thornbrough, a little above the bridge 
at Cataract, the antient and so much celebrated Cataractontum: we owe it to Mr. Camden. 

Mr. Horsley takes no notice of Hermenstreet having any relation in its name to such 
an inscription, though he has given it ; yet the Doctolr as above and Camden think h 
might take its name from an attar of this kind. The inscription is as follows : 

» . 

* Salmon*! Survey, p. 941. 

f Mr. MoretOD, p. 302, traces this road from Essex to Royston, Stiltoo, Castor, kx. At Castor, he says, it has 
the name of Nbrmangaie. In this he is wrong; the field indeed is so called, but the road is called Forty-footway, 

X Dr. SmoUeit, in hb Pretmit Slate of the World, menliona that In Ihe Cathedral at Hildeaheiai in tbe^otoby 
of Holstein, there is.octv ao imi^ ef the old Saxon idol ItmiosnL § Peck's AnnaU» p. 5. 

H Gale's Essay on the four great Roman roada, published at .the end of Mr. Hracoe's edition of Leland*s Itioeraiy, 
Mr. Roger Gale, the son of Dean Gale, thinks Ermin is from Earningt a Saxon word which signifies old. Gale, Aut* 
p. 14. Horsley's sculptures in Yorkshire take notice of Mr. Gale's conjectoret as to the reading of part of the following 
inscription ; though not of what he says about Hermenstreet way. 

E DEO 
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DEO QVI VI AS 
ET SEMITAS COM 
MENTUS EST. T. IR. 
PAS. S. C. F. V. L. L. M. 
a. VARIVS. VITA 
LIS £T£ COSARAM 
SACRAM RESTl 
TVIT 
APRONIANO ETBRA 
DVA COS. 


Deo qui vias 
et semitas cum 
mentus est Titus Ir- 

das 

Q. Varius Vita 

lis aram 

sacram resti- 

tuit 

Aproniano et Bra 

dua Cos. 


.This Cassius Apronianus was the first time consul An. U. C. 943. M. Atilius Bradua 
was tiis colleague in his second consulate in the last year of the reign of the Emperor 
Commodus. * 

The inscription, says Horsley, is imperfect. Dr. Gale conjectures that in the sixth 
line it should be bf. cos. Beneficianus Cofisulis. And Horsley believes the fourth )ine is 
to be ready Sacra faciendo votum libentissimi merito ; so that the altar was erected by 
Irdas, and afterwards repaired by Vit^Iis, when Apronianus and Bradua were consuls. 

Dr. Gale*, speaking of the pyramidical pillars at the antient Jsiirium, supposed to 
be Aldborough, says, " Hie non abs re .erit, quod via quse ducit a Londino ad Carieolum 
Hermenstreet dicebatur, nomenque id a Mercurto, sive Hermete, Deo qui vias com- 
mentus est, iisque presidet, sortita videatur. Ponebantur autem hujusmodi HermsB in 
biviis, triviis, et quadriviis. Quid nisi Deum bunc sub hac forma, et oomine Erminsul^ 
quod est Mercurii columna, cotuerunt et Saxones.*' 

Mr. Baxter, in his learned Glossary f, gives us a derivation without the introduction 
of a Mercury to support it. Speaking of Julia Strata {, he says, *^ Hie autem adver- 
tendum est h vapHu Saxonicum vocabulum Erminstreet stratam dici militarem. Siquidem 
Htrman Teutonibus dicuntur miUtes sive bellatores.** Dr. Stukeley § says, that in the 
Saxon language, Here is an army, and Hereman a soldier; so that Heremanstreat (as 
he writes it) is Via MilUaris. 

Our chronicles generally call it Ermyntstreet^ from the British word Armyinth^ be- 
cause it crosses mountains and wayless places for the better direction of travellers. 

And this last derivation, saith Bishop Kennett in his Parochial Antiquities ||, seems 
more natural than what Mr. Selden, and from him Mr. Burton % would affix to it. 


* Anton. Itin. p* 17. 
{ This was a Ticinal nwd, fuch 
RadnoFy whicb bean thii name. 
B P. 16. 


t P. u«. 

asually crossed the military roads at right angles : there is such an one near Old 
§ Quoted by Mr. Horsley, p. 16. 
% Comment upon the Itinerary of Anioninosi p. 9^. 

The 
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The reader may take which derivation he is most inclined to adopt. I shall, fot my 
own party however, beg leave to concur with those who maintain that this, as well as 
our other antient roads, are certainly military works. 

Mr. Camden (with good reason) gives no credit to those who ascribe the four principal 
roads in the kingdom (of which this is one) to a person called Mulmutius* many ages 
before the birth of Christ. They are certainly the work of the Romans. Remains 
of them are to be seen in all parts of the kingdom, which run in some places through 
drained fens, in others through low valleys, raised and paved. This account, Mr. 
Camden says, we have from Galen f. Trajan repaired the ways, paving such as were 
wet and dirty, or else raising them : auch as were rough and overgrown with thorns he 
tsleared ; and where rivers were not fordable he made bridges. If a way was too far 
about, he made it more direct and short ; if it lay over difficult and steep mountains, he 
led it through places more plain and easy ; if a road was annoyed by wild beasts, or was 
desolate, he had it turned through such parts of the country as were better inhabited ; 
and, if the way was rugged, he took care to smooth and^vel it 

When Agricola was lieutenant here, Tacitus tells us that the people were commanded 
to carry their corn about, and into the most distant countries, not to the nearest camps, 
but to those that were far off and out of the way; and the Britons upon this complained 
that the Romans put their hands and bodies to the drudgery of clearing of woods and 
paving of fens X9 with stripes and indignities to boot And we find in the old records in 
the days of Honorius and Arcadius, there were certain highways from sea to sea : that 
they were the work of the Romans, Bede assures us in these words : *' The Romans 
lived within that wall which I have already observed Severus drew cross the Island 
to the Southward, as the bridges, temples, cities, and highways made there, do plainly 
testify to this day.** 

It was usual with the Romans in making such highways to employ both the soldiers 
and the people, that they might not grow factious by too much ease §. Excellent 
masters in the arts of war, they wisely took care to preserve their soldiers from the effects 
of effeminacy and sloth, by exercising them in times of peace in draining the country by 
ditches, mending the highways, making bricks, building bridges, and the like ; a good 
example for our nation to follow, and which was wisely put in practice by us in the reign 
of king George the Second in the Northem parts of this kingdom, after the suppression 
of the rebellion in the year 1746. Highways, says Isidorus, were made almost all the 
world over by the Romans, to shorten the roads, and to employ the people. And the 
sentence passed upon criminals was many times to work at them ; as may be gathered 
from Suetonius in the life of Caligula||. And, moreover, we find the Fm Appia, Pompeit^ 

* God knows who, layi Camdeo, Britano. p. 79. f Lib. ix. c. 8. 

X Pidudibui emuniendis is baDkiog of fens, in the opinion of Sir William Oa|pdale, as I have mentioned above. 

i Vopitcus in Probo. See Camden, vol. II. p. 853. H Cap. 37. 

E 2 Valeria^ 
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ia^ aod others in Italy. Along these highivays, Augustus at first bad young men 
plaoed at some small distance from one another, but after that post-waggons * instead 
of them ; that he might have quick and speedy intelligence from all pans of the Empire. 
We find him taking such care about the public highways, that in the beginning of his 
reign during the two first years of his administration, finding them extremely neglected of 
late years, be left some of them to be repaired by certain senators at their own proper 
charges, and undertook the Fia Flaminia himself; for which work statues were erected 
to him upon the bridge of the Tiber, and at Arminum. 

I believe a silver Denarius of Augustus in the collection of the late Dr. Mead, alluded 
to the works of this kind which that emperor carried on. The reverse of the coin is ii^ 
scribed: s. P. Q. R. imp. cae. avoD. v. m. s. ex. ea. p. q. is. ad. a. de. i. e. ^* Senatiis po<- 
pulusque Romanus Imperatori Cssari quofd vise munitas sunt ex ea pecunia quam is ad 
serarium detulit.*' 

It was upon these roads that the cities were built: as also innsf for the accommoda*- 
tion of travellers, and mutations ];, for so those places were called where travellers could 
change their post-horses, draught beasts, or waggons. And therefore (in Mr. Camden's 
opinion, in which he certainly is right) whoever seeks the places mentioned in Antoni* 
nus's Itinerary any where but upon these ways, must ceruinly wander and run into mis- 
takes. And perhaps it may deserve notice, tliat at the end of every mile along these 
roads, pillars were erected by the emperors, with Bgures cut in them to signify the num«> 
her of miles. 

Hence Sidonius ApoUinaris : 

AnHquus Hbinec teratur aggtr^ 
Cujus per spatium satis vetusHs 
Nomen Casareum viret columnis. 

Nor let the ancient causey be defaced, 
Where in old pillars Csesar's name's expressed. 

For the repairing of these ways, there were standing laws. These, Mr Camden informs 
us, are to be found in the Theodosian code, under the title, De itincre muniendo, << to 
excite every one to further the business with the utmost zeal and readiness." There 
were also overseers appointed for them. And in our antient laws there is mention made, 
De pace qiuUiuyr cheminorunif that is, the peace of the four principal roads ^. 

These roads being proved the work of the Romans, the next thing is to assign the 
course of the Erminstreet as our antiquaries lay it down. 

Mr. Horsley says its course is from London to Lincoln^ and so to Wintringham, in a 

* VehicuU. f Mamiones, I Mutathnet, or changing places. 

§ Laws of Edward the Confewor before cited. 

line 
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line as strait as can be expected. According to Dr. Stukeley, it begins at Newhaven in 
Sussex^ goes through Rmimil and Lewes^ and then by the Surrey Stone-Street at Croydon 
and Streetham^ and seems to have crossed the Thames at the ferry called Stanegate by 
Lambeth, Mr. Horsley thinks no Iter proceeds directly upon this road for any number of 
stations together. Part of the fifth Iter, at least from Durohrioa (Castor) to Idndum 
(Lincoln), has been, he says, directly upon it, and some part he believes of the first, but 
little more. Some incline to give the name of Hennenstreet to the military way from (^ 
taract to Carlisle^ or to suppose this to be the continuation of Hermenstreet^ which was 
united with Wailing street^ to Vorky or beyond it to Cdtsract ; and others may think that 
the other branch from Cataract to Miechester is the continuation of Hermcnstreet ; and 
some, that both these branches belong to it. Leaving every one to his own opinion in 
this, he only observes, that the military way to Carlisle^ as soon as it enters Scotlandi 
bears the name of Watling-street ; and as for that to Riechesier, it is almost universally 
so called, both in England and Scotland. Others also suppose some of the military ways 
South of London to be a part of Hennenstreet, 

The author of the New Survey will have it lead from South to East; and traces it 
through Hampshire and Surrey to London ; and when it has crossed Enfield chase, it en- 
ters Hertfordshire at North -haU common, which it passes over, then by Newgate- Street 
and Berkhamstead comes to Hertfordy and leading through Bratcghiny Here-sireety Bark- 
way, and Barley, keeps a strait course through Essex, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, to its period at Yarmouth^. It takes in (he says) of the seventh and ninth 
journeys all the several Stations, making a perfect line in other parts, as Mr. Horsley 
says above. The former writer thinks it erroneously called Hermenstreet Bhoui Royston 
and Northward of it, that is by mistake too called so about Stamford, in the writings of 
the monks. 

Mr. Galef, in his Essay towards the recovery of the four great Roman roads, has 
treated of this among others in so masterly a manner, that I flatter myself I need make 
no apology for inserting it here. 

Mr. Hearne mentions this author as a gentleman of excellent learning and great judge- 
ment in these affairs. He had studied the subject with all possible care and diligence ; 
and as this Essay is written with abundance of modesty, and without any affectation, so 
he questions not but it will be a standing monument of the author's fame, and would 
meet with a favourable reception from all such as have a just value for learning and an- 
tiquity. 

We find, says he, Ermingstreet running directly from South to North, throujgh the 

* Mr, Gale taya, this it the true IkenUd street, as he takes it, which hai it« name from the people called Iceni, inha« 
bitants of Norfolk. Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdoushire , and is now first discovered with any certainty at Bar- 
ky in Hertfordshire. See his Essay on the roads, p. 113- f Hearne*s edit, of Lelapd, vol. VI. p. 100. 

whole 
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whole length of the Island. He refers to the Cottonian MS. and the scheme there of 
this road, an engraving of which he has given us; but in that no town is placed, as he 
observes, at the Northern extremity of it, by which we might judge where this choro- 
grapher would terminate it; and, by a great mistake, Durohemia^ by which he supposes 
he means Ihoer^ is situated at the Southern point of it. However, this is sufficient to 
shew his opinion of the course it took ; and Henry of Huntingdon * was of the same mind ; 
as was also old Robert of Gloucester t, who tells us, that, 

Fram South to North takith £rfitftg ttrete, 

Fram Est into the West go'th Ikenild strele, 

Fram Southest to Northwest^ that is sumdel grete, 

Fram Dover into Chestre, go*th Watiyng sirete. 

The ferthe of thise is most of all that tilleth from Toieneys 

Fram the one ende of ComwaUe anone to Cateneys, 

Fram Southwest to Northest into Englands ende -, 

Fosse men callith thilke way, that by many toun doth wende. 

Lambarde is a little more particular, and acquaints us:(, that some wera of opinion it 
led from Southampton to St. David^s in Wales; but others to Carlisle in the North, which 
he believes will be the truest, as well from the authorities abovementioned, as because 
otherwise we have none of these great roads laid out to carry us, as it were, through the 
heart of the kingdom ; and, what may weigh more than all, because we may follow the 
almost continued tract of such a way from the Southern shore to the Northern limits of 
England at Carlisle, through several Roman cities and Stations, and even in some places 
meet with it under the very name oi Ermingstreet. In this, I am fully persuaded, Mr« 
Gale is right. 

This way took its rise at Southampton. Antoninus in all probability has travelled, says 
this writer, in his seventh journey from that place to London, through Winchester, Sil- 
chester, Henly, and Colebrook§. The relicks of a military way are still visible in seve- 
ral parts between Winchester and Silchescer. In the direct road you have also two towns, 
one called East^ and the other West Siration; and two miles North of Sil Chester you 
meet with Stratfield in Berkshire, upon the road to Henley. Considering how much 
Antoninus seems to keep upon these great roads, though it must be owned he often 
leaves them, it is much more probable the Ermingstreet came from this country than 
from Surrey, where Mr. Selden conjectures || that Old street called Stane street was 

* Lib. i. p. 299. Thit writer wa» archdeacon aod canon of Lincoln ; be Aourithed aboatthe year 1 153, being the time 
when Stephen, king of England, died. He hai written the history of England, in ten hooka, from the descent of tho 
Angles and Saxons upon Britain^ to the year 1153. Polydore Vergil says this was ao excellent historian, *<historico8 
egregint." f MS. in Bibl. Bodl. inter Codd. Digbeianos, number 305, fol. 10. b. 

X Perambulation of Kent, p. S68, edit. 1569. § Vide Comment, in Antonin. Itin. 

H Notes on Polyolbion, p. 956. 

part 
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part of it That seems to have come from Arundel (at least it is as yet discov^ed no £ar-> 
ther) OTer Poleburrow heath to Belinghurst, and so into Surrey, in the parish of Oakly^ 
4nd is often laid open * by making ditches between Stansted and Darking, through the> 
churchyard of which last it goes to Bansted downs, and seems to have gone from Wood** 
gate warren by Croydon and Stretham to London. 

In this uncertainty are we till we get to London ; and after we have left London, till 
we come to Cheshunt in Hertfordshire, to which place it probably may have been carriedi 
on through Moorgate and Finsbury, just without that gate, along with the present road, 
by Newington, Tottenham, Edmonton street, and Enfield, and thence by Hertford to 
Waders mill ; Sir Henry Chauncy giving us this account of itf : *^ The government of 
this country was divided between the Earls of Mercia and Essex by the great road called 
Ermingsireetf which in those days came on the West parts of thevills of Cheshunt^ 
Wormley, and Broxbourne, through Hertford, on the south side of Ware park, to Wade*s 
mill, and so forward to Royston. And the marks of this old way, and the present diviw 
sion of the bishopricks of Lincoln and London, speak the same thing.** He supposes 
alsot the hundred of Edwinstrect^ in the same county, to have taken its name from.it 
by a small variation of some letters. This may be much questioned ; yet the Street is 
still very apparent in many plaices of that hundred, a^ neajr as Puckeridge and Bunting* 
ford, and in Odsey hundred, between Buckland and Royston^ where it enters Cambridgef 
sbire^ and goes through Kneesworth and Wandy, both in Armipgford hundred, which 
no doubt is so called from it, as is also ArringUm^ in Domesday book written ^mingtun^^ 
near which it crosses the Rhee, or Grant, and then leads you through Holm, Caxton, 
and Pap worth, and so over the Ouse, leaving Offord to the right, to Godmanchester and 
Huntingdon, and is expressly called Ermingsireet in the old book of Ely, as Mr. Cam- 
den tells us g. 

From Huntingdon, it takes its course through Great and Little Stukeley, runs some* 
thing to the Eastward of Upton, and West of Sautrey grange and abbey, to Stilton, a 
little above which town it appears with a high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called 
Ermingsireetf says Mr. Camden^; which is another good evidence of its name and 
coarse in these parts. 

From which place, Mr. Gale owns^ he could not meet with it again under the name of 
Ermmgstreeti but, as we find a great military way very. apparent in several places (as 
we shall demonstrate), and running with a conspicuous elevation in a direct line from 
where we left this to the Northward, so it cannot. well be questioned but that it is the 
continuation of this Ermingstreeif though it has had the misfortune to lose the name. 
Having passed at Stilton, it is very often visible between that town and Castor, an old 

• Additiooi to Camdeo, p. 161. f History of Hertfordshire, p. SI. | Ibid. p. 94. 

§ Porti JEsinyos^tun. I In Cambridgettiire. ^ In Huotiogdonshire. 

Roman 
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Roiaan Statipo oa tke river Nen, which tt ihere crosses into Northamptonshire, about 
three miles below the present road over Wan;»ford bridge. At this Castor it receivea 
another port-way into it, called now the High Street and Long Ditehf from Deeping into 
Lincolnshire. But tlie continuation of the street from Stilton is there named Fcrty-faU^ 
way from its breadth, and in some maps JVatling Street, which must be a great error, the 
course of that street being sufficiently known to lie another way. It is supposed it may 
have been occasioned by the name of the neigbbonring town of Wansford, which has been 
taken for Watlingsfard : whereas the true name of it is, according to Mr. Gale, WalvU' 
f^rd^; and .in saying it might be so called from some Vallum or outwork there> formerly 
belonging to that other Folium Suadratum mentioned by Mr. Camden at Dcrnfori (i. e. 
where Castor and Chesterton now stand), he is certainly right ; and so he thinks the 
street now called fValnigate f, in the city of York, might also cake its name from its 
leading anciently to the Fallum of that city. Besides this, the old way did not go ove^ 
that bridge, but crossed the river Nen, as above mentioned, at Castor, whence it tarns 
to the West of Upton, and at this place about two years ago a coin of Constantiiiethe 
Great was found, and brought to me: the reverse bad this legend, soli invicto coifiTT. 
From Upton, Mr« Gale mentions its going to Tynwell in Rutlandshire; but this is a 
mistake, as I have before pfoved in this work. Thence it goes to Brig-Caslerton, and is 
rery apparent at the Five mile crose^ ^bere it divides itself, and sends one branch towards 
Nottingham, and another to Lincoln, which he takes to be that we must follow, because 
thence we scarcely lose the track of a great Roman way till it has brought us asf«r as 
Cariisle, where some end this Erming streets 

From Five^mile erass it bends, by Stretion and Stretton Stecking in Rutlandsfaire, to 
South and North Witham in Lincolnshire, then a little to the West of Colts-ford or 
Colsterwortb, and so through both Pantons to Ancaster, upon the heath of wlHch it is 
ganerally very visible till it comes to Lincoln. 

Leaving Lincoln, it takes North West, under the name of the Old Street^ through 
Asthorp and Stretton, to the ruins of Agelocum^ which are upon the same side of the 
Trent, hot the present town of Littlebnrrough on ihe other. Then, after it has le& 
Gainsborough a little on the left hand, it goes to Marton, near which town's end sevefsl 
pieces of the antique pavement shew themselves ; and here it crossed the Trent into 
Nottinghamshire, in which county he could not discover any track of it. It wew to 
be wished, the gentleman mentioned in the additions to Camden had been a little more 
particular, and mentioned some of the towns it passes by in its way from Donoaster to 
Marton. However, it must 4iave in all probability crossed tbisoorner of Nottinghamshire 

« It is written fValmitford and fValmesford, in a charter of the Mercian king Wulfere, dated A. D. 664. See Modm- 
ticoD AnglicanuiDi toI. I. p. 64. 

f Mr. Drake, in hu Antiquities of York, thinks it a cocruption of WatUngate, where the Roman road went from York 
to Lincoln. A friend of mine, from the present name of the town, fVantford, thinks its ancient name was Wmnttford, 
i. e. fordable for such carriages. 

7 from 
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from Marton to Bautry, in Yorkshire, not far from which stands OsterfUed^ or Atuterfield^ 
and near that a large square fortification, perhaps a Roman camp *, with the remains 
of a military way, by its pointing seeming to be part of that we are in search for between 
Marton and Doncaster. 

As soon as you are out of Doncaster, it rises with a high bank, and carries you to 
Atdwick in the Street^ and is again visible a little to the West of the park by Pontefract. 
Thence it crosses the Aire to Castleford, and goes by Ollerton and Ledston to Aberford, 
and appears in several places upon Bramfaam moor. It is cut by the river Wherfe at 
St. Helen's-ford, a little below Wetherby ; but the a^^^ shews itself again immediately 
on the North side of it, and proceeds in a direct line to Aldborough [the Isurium of the 
Itinerary], frequently visible in the way thither, but is not the great road now used^ 
which lies to the West of it ; nevertheless it is well enough known in those parts by the 
name of Road-gate^ or Boad-wai/, Near Burroughbridge it passed the Eure, and a mile 
North from that river you have it again as soon as you are out of Kirby hill, whence it 
scarce ever disappears for near twenty miles together, having been paved, as it is still 
evident, from this place to Cataract in a strait line; and about fourteen miles of it, being 
hedged in on both sides, is now called Leeming lane, from a town of that name standing 
upon it, and the High Street. 

Those famous pyramids called the DeviVs Arrows stand near this street, a small mile 
West from Aldborough. Mr. Gale says f, if they were Hermit, as he sees no reason to 
doubt they were, they will be a strong argument that the Erming-street took its course 
this way, and no weak confirmation of Mr. Selden's conjecture %$ ^bo derives that 
name from Inninsull^, It is certainly a more natural derivation of that word than what 
the anonymous author of the history of Alcester || gives us from the British word Ar^ 
mynth, from its going over mountains, which he cannot find it does more than any of 
the rest of these principal ways, unless we should with him bring it likewise from St. 
David's, which he thinks would be only confirming one mistake by another. In No- 
vember, 1709, the Rev. Mr. Morris, minister of Aldborough, caused the ground about 
the middlemost of these arrows to be opened nine feet wide. At first a good soil was 
found about a foot deep, and then a course of stones rough and of several kinds ; but 
most were large cobbles, laid in a bed of grit and clay, and so for four or five courses 
underneath one another round about the pyramid, in all probability to keep it upright; 
nevertheless they all seem to incline a little to the South £ast. Under the stoneswas a 
very strong clay, so hard that the spade could not affect it. This was near two yards 

* I take it to have been a Roman camp; and that Oster-field hat ita name from Pobltas Ostoriui Scapula^ who 
quelled an iosarrection of the Brigaotet, &c. in these part*. 
f Vide Comment, in Aatonin.p. 17. % Noteioo Polyolbioo, p. 256. 

I Learned writeri differ much with regard to the intent of erecting these pyramids, some supposing them remains of 
Dniid temples, moooments of some victory, or British deities. Mr. Gale's conjecture to ne seems the most probable. 

II Bishop Kennett's Parochial Antiquities* p. 690. 

F deep 
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deep from the surface of the earth, and a little lower was the bottom of the stone resting 
upon this clay, and flat. As much of the stone as is within the ground is a little thicker 
than what appears above, and has the marks of a 6rst dressing upon it, that it has been 
taxata, nan ptrdolata^ a ferro. The entire height of this stone is thirty feet six inches 
from the bottom *. 

In the Monasticon Anglicanumf, among other boundaries of lands given to the 
monastery of Reculver, mention is made of one ^pnpese, there rendered in Latin Via 
Frisca : but in Somner's Saxon Pictionary Plaiea^ Via Equorum cursui accommodata^ a 
Broad way or Great Street, Be it which it will, the word agrees so well with the nature 
and name of our Ermtngstreet, that he is almost fully persuaded our Saxon ancestors 
named it, and not the Britons, and that the present Ermin and Emmg, as it is some* 
times written X, ^^e only a corruption of Mjmpe^e^ which at Reculver might denote some 
Old or Great waj/^ more remarkable in those parts than ordinary, though at the same 
time it properly belonged to the Ermingstreet we are speaking of. So we meet with 
several Fosse xvays in England, which can have been no part of the Fosse way, yet carry 
the name, as particularly the great Old way from Dorchester to Egerton hill in 
Dorsetshire. 

From Catarick this street divides itself into two branches, one of them running directly 
Northward, over Gatheriy moor, to another at Aldborough and Stanwicks §, passes the 
Tees at Winston in the bishoprick of Durham ; the other turns off North West to 
Maiden castle upon Stanmore, and is visible in several places; as about half a mile from 
Ask near Richmond to the South Eastward, and again near Stratford, and at Bowes, and 
so on to the aforesaid castle. 

Mr. Gale does not positively affirm which of these is the continuation of the Erming* 
street^ though it seems most probable to have been this which carries us to Carlisle ; 

* 

first, because several of our writers end it there ; secondly, because that city was of 
more note, from the antientest times of which we have any knowledge, than any town 
on the other branch ; thirdly, because a great military way is almost all along very evi- 
dent in those parts ; and, fourthly, because all the stations that Antoninus gives us in 
bis fifth journey from Isurium Brigantum to LugtfoaUium are seated upon it, as are 
several others before we come to the former of those places (Godmanckester^ Brig-Cas^ 

* Dr. Stokeley, in hii Medal lie Hiitory of Carautiui, pablitbed since tbif account, tayi, the DeviPt Arrows are 
four immense obelisks of hard stone, broogbt from Knaresboroogh moor, wbem Uiey \\% above ground, as the Orey 
Weathers on Marlboroogh downs ; whence the Druids took their materials for the wonderful works of Abury and Stooe- 
henge. These Obelisks are set in a strait line; four hundred cubiu distance from the two outermost; two hundred is 
the distance between the two innermost : they were designed for racing and courses, after the sacrifices and religious 
offices were finished. f Vol. I. p. 87. 

X Schema Cotton, and Robert of Oloacesler's Tertet, Leland, vol. VI. p. 106, as before qnoled. It is also written 
Erning and Entjfimg in two or three MSS. of the Polychronicooy in the Bodleian library* 

i Scanysse. 

tertOHf 
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tertan, Lmcaln, LittUburrough, Doncasttr^ Casierford, named in the margin *) ; so that 
he seems to have had this road chiefly in bis eye during this journey. 

An accurate account of this way you have in the late additions to Camden^s Bri- 
tannia f, ?iz. that from Rear crosse it goes to Maiden Castle ; thence the course of it 
lies through that part of Brough, called Market Brough ; then over Brough Fair hill, 
and a little to the North of Warcop, and over Sandford moor to Cowpland Beck bridgeip 
and so to Appleby, which without doubt has been formerly a town of great splendour, 
as appears by the antiquities lately discovered. It is mentioned very likely, in the 
Notitia Imperii, by the name of Aballaba^ though omitted by Antoninus ; which is not a 
little strange, his way between Vertera [Brough under Stanemore] and Brocavum 
[Brougham castle] lying directly through it. No other reason can be devised for it than 
that perhaps this town was not in being when the Itinerary was composed, but might 
have its birth between the writing of that and the Notitia Imperii. 

From Appleby, the way goes to the reliques of some camps on Speedy Moor ; and 
the North end of Kirby-thore, where another way, ten yards broad, and paved with 
stone, joins it from Caer-Vorran near the Picu wall, and is called the The Maiden-wajf] 
Caer-Vorranis supposed a small corruption of Caer^Vorwyn^ which in Welsh signifies 
the Maiden-castle^ or fort. The road we have been following goes on from Kirby-thore 
to Temple Sowerby, aad then on the North side of Whinfield park to Broughham, and 
over Eimott by Lowther bridge into Cumberland, and so to Carlisle. Betwixt these two 
last places it is very well known, being no other than the common road at this day in 
use, but passes through no town in its course there, except one called Heskett. 

Before I leave the Ermingstrect^ I shall only farther observe, that it is probably 
mentioned in a charter of William the Conqueror to Weddershall, a cell of St. Mary's 
abbey in York, butlying in Cumberland. The words are X^ ^^ Confirmo eis ex dono meo 
totam pasturam inter Eden et Regiam Viam quae ducit de Karliolo ad Appelby.^' But 
in the next page it is mentioned among the boundaries of that cell more expressly thus, 
'* & abinde percurrit per Stratam Regiam quae vocatur Hee-streetj quae ducit de Karlil 
usque ad Apilby way ;'' by which words, it may seem as if there was another new way to 
Appleby at that time. When these boundaries were described, the old Hee-Strtet 
should be written High-Street^ or rather Heer- Street^ which is the same thing as Via Mi- 
Uiarts; but if it was High-Street, it is not the first time that we meet with this Erming'' 
street under that denomination, particularly between Leeming and Cataract, in the 
pounty of York. 

f Catior and CkttUrkm are hem onHied after Godmanekest^r ; but, from what Mr. Gale hat elsewhere laid of them, 
il muit be Uirough some miftaker^od not dei ignedJjr. f P* ^^^i of the edition which he quotea. 

{ MomMtieon Anglicaottm, foi. I. p. 397. 

I shall 
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I shall not here examine into the merits of Mr. Calebs description of this road ; it is 
sufiBcient for me, that, from so good an observer, I have founded my proof that a 
Roman Military^ Consular^ or Basilical road [for by these several appellations we find 
them mentioned], had afterwards the name of Ermingstreet^ and in many places still 
retains evident proofs of its name and antiquity ; that it passes, if not from Southampton 
. ta London, at least from the last place through our camps about Castor to the city 
of Carlisle. 

Mr. Dodsley, in the year 1756, published a Description of the roads and Roman 
stations in England : speaking of Stilton, he agrees that the Roman highway from 

'. Castor to Huntingdon, called Ermingstreet^ does, in some parts of this neighbourhood- 

appear still paved with stone* 

) I have before given the author of the New Survey's opinion, which is contrary to 

this ; but he builds on a very weak foundation when he says the road from Royston is 
erroneously called Ermingsireet ; yet he allows that perhaps it had that name as long 
ago as the Norman Conquest, because in buttings and boundings of lands in the parish 
of Therfield, in Hertfordshire, some are said to lie next to Erminestreet, This mistake^ 
he says, having been once admitted, passed with the succeeding ages for truth, though 
it may be easily, as he thinks, disproved; which, however, he has not so much as 
attempted. He mentions another Roman way about Stamford, called so in the writings 
of the monks ; and this too as an error. It was incumbent upon him to have shewn a 
well-grounded authority for calling the road from Barley to Yarmouth, as he has from 
London to the former, the true Ermrngstreet. From London to Castor, and so on 
Northwards, we are certain, was its course. 


CHAP II. 

THE ROMAN STATIONS OF ANTONINUS'S FIFTH JOURNEY 

TO DUROBRIVIS. 

1 HE two main branches, or grand ways from London, Northwards, are JVatUngsireet 
and Ermingsireet, the military way on which this fifth Iter proceeds. Mr. Horsley 
supposes these to go off nearly at right angles to one another. The sum total of miles 
prefixed to this Iter, 443, agrees very nearly with the amount of the particulars, 
which is 448. 

This 
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This route of the military Stations in the fifth Journey of Antoninus we therefore 
proceed from London to describe. 

There is a remarkable pillar or stone in London, from which the Romans reckoned 
the distances of their Stations. We have a late historical account of this stone, inserted 
in the General Evening Post, September 10, 1797, by Mr. W. Fox, dated Salters hall, 
near London Stone ; which London stone, s^ys the author, has from age to age been 
preserved with so much care, but has had so little said about it, so as to ascertain the 
original cause of its erection, or the use for which it was fixed there, that it is now 
utterly unknown ; and though we cannot, from the most ancient documents of history and 
records of antiquity, fix the exact »ra of its first erection, yet he ventures to give us 
some probable conjectures concerning the antiquity of it, hoping that some ingenious cor* 
respondents may make a farther illustration upon what he asserts in the following account : 

That London stone is a fragment of Roman antiquity is certain, and that London itself 
was a Roman city. 

That no such city as London existed at the time of the Roman invasion by Julius Caesar, 
54 years before the birth of Christ (which is 1824 years ago from the present year, 
J 770); but the island of Britain became a province of the Roman Empire, under the 
emperor Claudius Drusus, anno 45. 

That London became a colony about the time that Julius Agricola was Roman lieu- 
tenant (in Britain) under the emperor Domitian, anno 85. If therefore London appears 
(upon undoubted testimonials) to be a Roman city, being mentioned by divers historians 
and antient records by the name of Londinium and Augusta in the time of the Romans i 
Londen^ Caster y SLiid London Byrig, in the time of the Saxons; and in the time of the 
Normans by the name of Londonia^ Lundonta^ Londine^ &c. ; but for several ages past 
by the name of London; it will be no improbable conjecture, that London Stone was the 
centre whence they extended its dimensions, and might likewise serve for the MiUiarmm 
Londinium of the Roman colony in Britain, at which they began to compute their miles ; 
for Camden, in his Britannia*, says, <* London Stone I take to have been a mile stone 
(such a one as they had in the forum), the chief place of public meetings and pleadings 
of antient Rome ; from which the dimensions of all the roads and journeys were begun, 
since it stood in the middle of the city, as it ran out into length. This is confirmed by 
the discovery made of the Roman causeway at Holborn-bridge, and the rebuilding of 
the parochial church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, where, at the depth of eighteen 
feet below the present pavement whereon is erected that magnificent steeple, the 
architect. Sir Christopher Wren, discovered a Roman causeway of rough stone^ close 
and well rammed with Roman bricks and rubbish ; this causeway was four feet thick : 
under this causeway lay the natural clay, over which that part of the city extends, and 
descends at least forty feet lower. He was of opinion, for divers reasons, that 

♦ Vol. I. p. 372. 

this 
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this Highway ran along the North boundary of the Roman colony, or prKfecture. The 
breadth then, North and South, was from the causeway, now Cheapside^ to the river 
Thames ; the extent. East and West, from Tower hill to Ludgate, and the principal 
middle street, or the Praetorian way, was Watlingstreet. To strengthen Camden^s con- 
jecture as before related : after the dreadful fire of London, 1666, certain labourers 
digging the foundations of houses, in Scots yard. Bush lane, Cannon Street, about at 
the depth of twenty feet, discovered a tesselat^d or Mosaic pavement, with the remains 
of a large building or hall ; the former supposed to have been the Forum^ or governor's 
palace, and the latter to have been the Basilica^ or court of justice, and was situated 
near the Trajectus or ferry of Dour^gaie^ npw Dow-gate. Maitland is of opinion, with 
the judicious antiquary Leland, that it was anciently by the Britons, under the Roman 
government, called Dour-gate^ that is, the Water-gate. Near to the aforementioned 
Forumy or Roman governor's palace, in the principal middle street, or Prastorian way, 
denominated Watlingstreet^ the Milliarium Londinium^ or the mile-stone of London 
(being for the same use and purpose as the Standard in Cornhill, the Royal Exchange, 
whence we reckon our miles}, to which standard mile-stone of London four military 
ways antiently led, and centered in this city. 

The first of these was denominated the Roman Trajectus, or ferry, which intersected 
the river Thames from Stoney^lane in Southwark, and, entering London at Dour^gaic, 
directed its course to Dmdon Stone. 

The second was Watlingstreet, or the Praetorian way, the centre of which was LondM 
Stone, and directed its course from South East to North West through to Newgate. 

The third was Erminestreet, which directed its course from South West and North 
through to Cripple-gate, and took its way to Highbury barn, to Stroud green. 

The fourth was the Vicinal Way, which led through Old-gate, by Bethnal green, to 
the Trajectus, or ferry, at Old Ford. 

Which four military ways answered to the four original gates of the city, NeW'gate, 
Cripple^gate, Ald^gate, and Dour-gate; all entering at the Milliarum Londinium, or 
standard mile-stone of antient London. This stone Mr. Fox takes to have been placed 
in the lieutenantship of Julius Agricola, who was governor of Britain under the emperors 
Flavius Vespasian, Titus Vespasian, and Flavins Doraitian, from the year of Christ 80 
to 85. During his lieutenantship as governor general of Britain, he civilized the 
Britons, after the Roman manner, both in apparelling themselves, and building bouses 
for themselves, and temples to their gods. This London Stone was originally placed on 
the South side of the channel of Cannon Street, fastened down with strong bars of iron 
deep in the ground, and was with great difficulty removed. The reason of its being 
removed from its ancient place was, because it was complained of as an annoyance^ by 
pausing carts and coaches to be overturned, and many people hurt ; therefore it was 
prdered by a vestry, held at the parish church of St. Swithin (Mr. Richard Martin and 

Mr 
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ikr. Basil Brown being churchwardens), that London Stone be removed from the South 
side of the channel to the North side, close to the wall and to the South West door of 
St. Swithin^s church, where it now remains. It was accordingly removed Dec. 13^, 
1742, after it had stood as an old Roman mile-stone of London above 1600 years. 

Supposing the distances of the Roman stations, mentioned in the fifth route from 
London to Carlisle, near the wall, to have been reckoned from this stone ; I shall now 
shew where they were supposed to have been, which are thus described in Mr. Horsley*s 
account of them, and subjoin what some other writers opinions are concerning them. 

Iter V. The fifth route 

A LONDiNio LVGVVALLIUM from London to Carlisle 

AD VALLUM M. P. ccccxLiii. near the wall 443 miles. 

[a LONDINIO From London] 

CESAR0MA60 . . . . M. P. XXVIII. near Chelmsford or Wriitle. 

CesaromaguSj or rather CasaromaguSf the next Station to London, Dr. Stukeley 
places at Chelmsford or near it. This is twenty-five computed miles from London, 
which may seem to do very well, so nigh that great city, for twenty*eight in the Itinerary. 
Ogilby makes it near twenty-eight measured miles and a half, which is not, in Mr* 
Horsley^s opinion, unsuitable. He is seemingly right in this : the English Atlas says 
indeed but twenty-eight miles. Some place Casaromagus at Dunmow, and Canonium 
atWrittle*; and others we find assigning different places for this Station; but the 
number of our miles confines us to the straightest course, as will farther appear in the 
sequel. For this reason, too, Mr. Horsley supposes the Roman Station to have been 
rather nearer London than the present town called Chelmsford is. If Writtle should be 
admitted for a Roman Station, Mr. Horsley is by all means for ascribing the name of 
C^sarornagus to it 

But, as Saxon antiquity is the only evidence of its having been Roman, he shews a 
regard to the aclcurate distance. Writtle answers best by the general scale, but the 
number of miles brings us nearer to Chelmsford, and a Station might easily be lost in 
the confines of so large a town as this. Casaromagus is an expression equivalent to 
Ciesar*s tow7i, or village, in the same manner as Dnuomagus^ the city of Drusus. Mr. 
Camden's opinion is, that the city of Casaromagus was certainly in Essex ; and thinks 
it probable to have been built in honour of Augustus : for Suetonius informs usf, that 
all the princes who were friends and allies of that Emperor built cities in his honour ; in 
the names of which, the word desar always made a part. Mr. Camden says, if he 
should fix Casaromagus at Brentwood, could the reader forbear to smile at his fancy ? 
For his opinion could receive no support from the distances in the Itinerary, since the 
numbers are there so strangely corrupted ; yet those from Colonia and Canonium agree 

* See Kitcbin aod Jefferys't Eoglish Ailui and Camden, p. 414. f Vita Augutti, c. 60. Eutrop. Tii. 8. 

well 
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well enough. He draws no argument from its being situated on a Roman way * ; he 
says he could not find one, nor restiges of any such in this county. Nor do we meet 
with the least shadow of the word Casaramagus, unless it be a very small affinity in the 
name of the hundred formerly called Ceasfordy now Cheafford hundred. And, indeed, 
as the names of some ancient places are very little altered, and others quite chaoged, 
there are others so mutilated that only one syllable or two of the former denomination 
remains. Thus Casar Augusta^ in Spain, is now corrupted into Saragosa; CasaromaguSj 
in Gaul, hath entirely lost its old name, and assumed that of Beaunms ; and Casarea in 
Normandy, hath scarcely one entire syllable left in it, in the present name Cherburg. 
— ^Trifies, Mr. Camdeo calls these, to dwell upon. If Casaromagus be not in this neigh- 
bourhood, others may seek for it elsewhere. The discovery, he says, is beyond his 
reach, though he used all the assistance his eyes and ears could procure. Dr. Gibson, 
in his edition of Camden, says, Mr. Talbot^s opinion isf, that Casaromagus was at 
Chensford or Chernsford ; but that he wheel about from Leyton to seek for Casaromagus 
in those parts, seems a little strange. Had he gone thence over Epping forest, about 
the distance from London here set down in the Itinerary, viz. 28 miles, he would have 
met with a town, the first sight whereof might promise something great and august, I 
mean Dunmow, written in the book of Domesday Dunmaw^ and in old deeds now in 
the possession of some of the neighbours thereabouts, and sometimes in the registers of 
the Bishops of London, Dunmage, This Dunmow appears, even from the name, to be 
a place of great antiquity, being derived from two old Gaulish or British words, vit. 
Dunum, a dry gravelly hill, and Magus, a town. As for the change of Mawe, Mauge, 
or Mage, into Mow, it is very natural, whether we consider the sound of a, changed 
commonly in after-times into o, as Ham, Home, Fuld^ Fold, &c. or the melting of g 
into w, than which nothing is more common and obvious to any one who compares the 
more ancient with the more modern words : so that nothing now remains but the sub- 
stituting Dun for Casaro; and nothing was more common with the Saxons than to take 
part of the Roman name, and out of it to frame another by the addition of Burk, Chester, 
Dun, &c. Besides, the distance between this and the next Station adds strength to the 
conjecture that Dunmow is the old Casaromagus, being distant in the Itinerary from Coloma 
(Colchester) 24 miles; which may agree well enough with the common computation 
of 20, sinjce, as appears by Domesday book, our reckoning is according to the Saxon 
or German leuga, consisting of fifteen hundred paces, and the Italic make only one 
thousand. Add to this, that from Dunmow to Colchester is a direct road, wherein are 
still to be seen, in some places, the remains of an old Roman way ; which, by the 
country people who live upon it, is to this day (particularly at Raine) called The Street ; 
the very word. Strata, used by our countryman Bede to signify a Roman road. And, in 
an old perambulation of the forest, in the time of king John, it is said to be bounded 

* There arc at Raine. See below. f Burton's Itinerary, p. 19. 

on 
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6n the Nortb^ super stratam ducentem d Dunmow versus Colcestriam, upon the street 
leading from Dunmow towards Colchester, meaning this road. To which it maybe 
farther added, that, hard by, near Little Canfieldi are two antient fortifications, both 
defended by deep ditches, one of which is called at this day Castle-yard; and these^ 
together with the name and distance, induced the late learned commentator upon the 
Itinerary to settle the Canonium of Antoninus at Little Canfield, in the neighbourhood 
of Dunmow* 

Dr. Stukeley *, however, thinks that Casaramagus sfVis at Chelmsford ; where, he tells 
usy was a temple, built by Cunobelin king there, dedicated by him romae • et • av- 
ovsTO, as we are told by Tacitus in bis Annals f. 

CoLONiA, M. I*. XXIV. Colchester. 

Some writers make CoUmia a different place from Colania Camaloduni % ; Dr. Gale 
makes them the same §. He says, the numeral distance of 24 miles of this Colania from 
Casarvmagus (whether that Station be at Writtle or Witham) agree so well, though not 
entirely, with the true disunces, and with those which are placed to Camalodunum 'm 
the Ninth Journey, where Camalodunum is 9 miles from Canomuvi^ and 12 to Casdro^ 
viagumf that he should easily think CoUmia and Camalodunum the same place. Though 
he does not deny there was a Roman camp at the river Colne, yet he does not think this 
Coknia was there divided from it, because Camalodunum did not stand there. There- 
fore CoUmia and Camalodunum may be one and the same city, and this at Walden ; to 
which its distance from C^saromagus well agrees on this part, as well as on the other 
from FilUi Faustina if you read, with many manuscripts, m. p. xxv. in the room 

of XXXV. 

Whether this CoUmia (to use Camden's words) be derived from the same word sig- 
nifying a colony, or from the river Co/n, is uncertain. He is more inclined to the latter, 
since he had seen several little towns upon it, which, adding the name of Coin to that of 
their respective lords, are colled Earls-Coln, Wakes-Coin, Coln-Engaine, Whites-Coin. 
[But yet, as Bp. Gibson observes, it is also true that it was usual for the Saxons to make a 
new name by adding Ceaster^ Burghy &c. to part of the Roman one, and so Earls-Coln, 
Wakes- Coin, &c. which were probably of much later being, and might be called imme- 
diately from the river, as that from the colony ; why might not this be a colony of Londoners 
(as Londonderry of late years in Ireland;) especially since Tacitus has particularly said 
that London was a famous mart town, and very populous ? If this be allowed, there is no 
doubt but that Adelphius de civitate CoUmia Londinensium (one of the British Bishops at 
the council of Aries) had his seat here; though it be denied by some learned men, for no 
other reason but an imaginary supposition of a mistake committed by some ignorant 

* Stttkeley'f Medallic History of Carauiiut, pp. 1 4, 46. 

•f^Ttcituf, AnuaL it, % Bishop Oibton*8 edilHm of Camden, p. 421. f P. 91. 
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transcriber.] This city the Britons called Catr^Colm; the Saxons CoUceaster [and 
more anciently Colnceaster^ as in the Saxon Annals] ; and we Colchester. It is a beau* 
tifuly populous, and pleasant place ; extended on the brow of a hill from West to East ; 
and adorned with ten churches: it is said formerly to have had fifteen, besides the 
large church which Eudo, in the reign of Henry I. built in honour of St. John, 1 105 ; 
since thi^ time turned into a private house. It had formerly strong walls, and a castle 
in the midst of the city ; but now there are hardly any remains of either. We are 
informed by historians it is supposed to have been built by Edward, son to iElfred, when 
he repaired Colchester, which had suffered very much in the wars. But that this city 
flourished exceedingly in the time of the Romans appears from the number of coins 
and Roman bricks found here, which are a certain argument of its having been a 
Station of theirs. The coins, indeed, in general, are not more ancient than Grallienus, 
vtk. those of the Tetrici, Victorini, Posthumus, Carausius, and the succeeding empe- 
rors. Bp. Gibson mentions these bricks as Roman in his edition of Camden ; be says 
that they are equilaterally square, like paving bricks, hot thinner; some indeed very 
thick. It is likewise observable, that the towers and churches are built of Roman bricks 
and ruins ; and at an inn in the market-place (the Queen's head, when the new edition 
of Camden by Dr. Gibson was published) the stable, as also the room over it, was of 
Roman building. And in a part of the town an antient house, some of the back part of 
which is the same, but the front more modem, whereon, in an escutcheon, are these 
figures 1090 * ; whence it hath been proved that numerals here in England are of longer 
standing than has been generally supposed ; and longer by 43 years than appears by 
diat other inscription, upon a mantle-piece, at Helmdon in Northamptonshire f. The 
inhabitants glory in Fl. Julia Helena, mother to Constantine the Great, who was bom 
in this city, being daughter to king Ccelus. And, in memory of the cross which she 
found, they bear for their arms a cross engrailed, between four crowns. Of ber, and 
of this city, thus sings Alexander Necham, though with no very lucky vein : 

Efl^it sidus vite, Colcestria lumen 

Septem climatibus lux radiosa dedit ; 
Sidus erat Constantinu8> decus imperiale, 

Serviit huic flexo poplite Roma potens. 

A star of life in Colchester appear*d> 
Whose glorious beams of ll^t seven climates shar'd; 
Illustrious Constantine, the woiid's great lord. 
Whom prostrate Rome, with awful fear, ador*d. 

* Philosophical Transactiooi, No. 855, 266. What it here said about this ancient date has been since proved to be 
a mistake; Arabic numerals not haTing been introduced into England before the beginning of the fifteenth oentnry. Edit. 
f Philoiophical Traosactioos, No. 154. 
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The tnith is, she was a woman of a most holy life, and of unwearied diligence in pio* 
pagating the Christian faith -, whence, in antient writings, she is often styled pussima et 
venerabilis Augusta. 

Mr. Horsiey is for this station being at Colchester, upon the river Colne, as it is owned 
to be Roman, and that one would tliink that its name does much favour its being the 
Colania of the Itinerary ; which is the common opinion. He is rather inclined to think 
that Cohnia is the British name latinized, than that it is the Latin appellative turned into 
a proper name, and given to the river. We have also Colania in Scotland, mentioned 
by Ptolemy. It is generally confessed that a military way has gone directly from Col* 
Chester to London, though there are little visible remains of it now. Forty-four corn-* 
puted miles from London to Colchester answer veiy well to fifty-two of the Itinerary. 
It seems to be a greater difficulty, that the measured miles from London to Colchester 
are only made fifty by Ogilby. But the roads here, Mr. Horsiey believes, are pretty 
level; and consequently the horizontal miles come nearer the road-miles in numbers than 
in other places ; or a mile's difference or two yiay be accounted for from the different 
limits in such large places. It deserves a remark that here the number of English miles 
falls short of the number of miles in the Itinerary, and in Kent they exceed, when reck- 
oned from London ; as may be seen in the second and third Itinera. This looks, he says, 
as if the Roman LondMum had been situated nearer to Kent, and fisrther from Essex, 
than the centre of the present city of London *• 

The number of miles in the Itinerary between Colonia and Durobriike^ 148, argues, 
says my author, very strongly, that this Iter must have fetched a large compass ; and, 
as in some part of our route we have no sure evidences of a military way to conduct us 
through so long and winding a journey, it is no wonder if we sometimes wander in the 
dark. The whole extent of Essex seems formerly to have been one extended forest. 
But, though antient ways are soon sunk in grounds formerly woody and soft, and now 
much improved and inclosed, yet such ways as were laid through this county would pro-* 
bably be well paved ; which may so far make it probable that Stane^treet has been an- 
tient and Roman. And, indeed, this military way, supposed to go from Colchester to 
Duomow, is the best supported, he thinks, of any in the county ; for which reason he is 
much inclined to take it for his guide ; and he gives an account of it from Mr. Sal- 
mon, who (then) living in the neighbourhood of it, must have had the best opportunities 
of being thoroughly informed about it. << This way,*' says he f, << is called Stdne^street ; 
Braintree also seems to have been Brain^street. And he was informed that, in some old 
writings, this Braintree is written Jtainiree. It is also qalled Stane*streei, in a perambu- 
lation of the forest of Essex, made in the reign of Edward I. where the jury find the fol- 
lowing places then out of the forest : '* Item dicunt, quod hund. de Dunmono, Henge* 

* See Gale's Anton, Itin. p. 64 and 65. f Salmon's new Sorrey, pp. 143, 144, 145. 
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iord^ dt Lax^den, ex parte boreali de la Sianstreet, qu3 ducit de Stortford usque Gol- 
cestr'y sunt extra forest, de perquisito Albricii quondam com. Oxon/' It goes through 
Braintree to Dunmow ; thence, by Takeley street, through Beggar's hall coppice, to a 
small piece of fortified ground, called by the neighbourhood Portiug*hills, and Porting- 
bury-hills, which seems to have relation to the miliury or port way on which it stands/* 
The learned author supposes it to proceed by Bedler's green, and Great Hallingbury 
church, through a lane called Port-lane, to Wallbury camp. He supposes also a vicinal 
way towards Littlebury bill, struck out from the other, passing by Stansted Montfichet, 
which has a road in this direction called Stansted-street. Stansted itself looks like a cor- 
ruption from Stanstreet, Thence the way goes through Newport, which carries with it a 
symptom of a military way. This, says Mr. Horsley *, is Mr. Salmon^s account of this 
way : but he believes the former part, from Colchester to Dunmow, to be much more 
certain than the rest of it. 

However, as above, Mr. Camden supposes Cohnia and Camalodunum to be distinct 
places ; and here it may therefore be pipper to give his farther reasons in his account of 
the latter. 

He observes, the Chelmer, with the confluence of the other rivers (being divided by 
a river island, and quitting its antient name for that of Blackwater or Pant), salutes the 
old colony of the Romans, Camalodunum^ which has made this shore famous ; called by 
Ptolemy Camudolanum, and by Antoninus f Camulodunum and Camalodunum ; but that 
the true name is Camalodunum we have the authority of Pliny and Dion, and of an an- 
tient marble. How strangely some persons have lost themselves in the search after tbu 
city ! though, says he, the very name points it out to them, be tbey ever so blind. Many 
have sought it in the West of England, as did one amongst the rest who thought himself 
no mean man in antiquity ; and others in the farthest part of Scotland ; and others have, 
with Leland, affirmed Colchester to be the place ; when, all the while, the name is very 
little altered, and, instead of Canudodumim, it is called at present Maldon, and in Saxon 
QOalebune and CDealbune the greatest part of the word remaining whole and entire. Nor 
are the plain remains of the name the only argument for this assertion; but the distance, 
too, from the Mona % of Pliny, and the situation in the antient Itinerary uble, are as 
plain proofs as any in the world. Mr. Camden adds, he dare not say this place was so 
called from the God Cumulus; and yet that Mars was worshiped under this name appears 
from an old stone at Rome, in the house of the CoUotti, and from altars that have been 
found with this inscription : 

CAMVLO . DEO . SANCTO . ET . FORTISSIMO. 

And upon an old coin of Cunobeline (whose chief seat this was) Mr. Camden had seen a 
figure with a helmet and a spear, which probably was that of Mars, with the word CAMV. 

* fiitajr oo Anfooine's Iud. pp. 437, 438. f lUo. ix. I The Itle of Mail 
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Bat, because that piece was not in his bands, be presents us with two others; upon tbe- 
first of which is engraven the bead of Janus, possibly because at that time Britain began 
to be a little reBned from its barbarity ; for Janus is said to have changed barbarism into 
humanity; and for that reason to be painted with two faces, as having in effect changed 
the same visage into another form. But Mr. Walker^s opinion is, if it be Janus, he had 
rather apply it to the shutting of Janus^s temple by Augustus, in whose time Cunobeline 
lived at Rome ; and both himself and the Britons were benefited by that general peace. 
Though whether it be the head of Janus is a doubt, for the faces upon his temples and 
coins were diverse, one old, the other young; but this seems made for two women's 
feces, whether Cunobeline's wives, sisters, or children, is not certain. The second coin 
Mr. Camden also gives us is Cunobeline's, with a horse and CVNO^ ; and with an ear of 
com and camv. which seems to stand for Camulodunumf the palace of Cunobeline. Mr* 
Walker is of opinion, the horse was frequently stamped upon coins, because of their eic- 
traordinary goodness in this country (tbe like is upon diverse cities and provinces in Gal- 
lia) ; or to shew that they were, in their own opinion, excellent horsemen. The boar 
also, and the bull, were emblems of strength, and courage, and fierceness. Antientiy 
the Romans used, says this author, for their ensigns, horses, wolves, bears, &c. till the 
time that Caius Marius was in his third consulship, who then first ordered the eagle only 
to be the standing ensign of the legions ; as Trajan, after the Dacian war, set up dra- 
gons for the ensigns of the cohorts. 

Cunobeline governed this eastern part of the island in the reign of Tiberius; and is 
supposed to have had three sons, Adminius, Togodumnus, and Caractacus. Arviragus 
is likewise mentioned by Mr. Langhorn, as one of Cunobelin's sons; and that he had 
others, which, in the decline of his life, after the example of his great grandfather Be-^ 
liuus, seem to have presided with regal power over several provinces in his dominions. 
It is supposed that Adminius, or, as some call him, Etiminius (who, being banished by 
his father,- joined the Romans), reigned some time, and had his royal seat at CamalodU' 
num; and an antient coin is said to testify this, alluding both to the name of the king 
and city. That, however, we have no certainty from this coin what this city was^ I think 
is very plain. The inscription is as follows : 

Mfj7foVox<( Et^« Bcin>i»f, Metropolis Etiminii Regis. 

After Adminius^s banishment from the kingdom by bis father, he was received by Cali- 
gula, and accompanied him into Batavia, on that ridiculous expedition which he made 
to put a terror upon Britain. As for Togodumnus, Aulus Plautius overcame and killed 
him in a set battle ; and, the same person having put Caractacus to the rout *, carried 
h|m to Rome to grace his Ovation, or lesser triumph. This is that Plautius, who by 

* See Camdeot art. Rommu m Briiam, pt 56. 
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the advice of one Caius Bericus, a British exile (pretences for war always offering them* 
selves), did, first after Julius CassajT, make an attempt upon Britain, under the emperor 
Claudius, whom Claudius himself soon followed with the whole force of the empire,, and 
with elephants; the bones of which being casually found have given rise to several ground- 
less stories. Passing the Thames, be put to flight the Britons, who stood to receive him 
upon the other side, and easily possessed himself of Cknuilodunufn ; for which atcbieve- 
ments his son was honoured with the title of Britannicus^ and himself often saluted em- 
peror ; and, ^six months after his setting out, he returned to Rome : of which Mr. Cam* 
den gives a fuller account elsewhere, but it is unnecessary for me to insert it. 

Mr. Camden's learned Continuator says, it will be very material to add what Mr. Sam- 
mes has advanced, in favour of his own hypothesis, as to the original of the name Camo^ 
lodunum, that it comes from Ckmol, which in the Phcenician signifies a prince and go- 
vernor, and the old Dun a hill ; so that this may be called The Kin^s Hill, as Mons Capiio^ 
linus, at Rome, signifies Jupiter's hill. Its being Cunobeline's regtOf or palace, may 
seem to give some strength to the conjecture ; but bow it will suit with the old altar*in« 
scription, which mentions Camulus Deus, and with the coins that confirm it, be much 
doubts ; and yet these must be looked upon as the best authorities. 

Camalodufimm being reduced under the subjection of the Romans, Claudius placed 
here a stout band of veterans for a colony, and coined money in memory of this action, 
with this Inscription upon the reverse, col. camalodvn. ; and round his head, upon 
the other side, Ti. clavd^ caes. avo. OEa. tr. p. xii. imp. xux. Whence it appears that 
this action happened in the 12th year of his reign, and that after be had been successful 
in Britain he was saluted emperor the eighteenth time; and the ploughman with a cow and 
a bull, the figures upon the reverse, informs us that at the same time a colony was placed 
at Camalodunum^. Mr. Walker informs us f, that a colony was represented commonly 
by a plough drawn by two oxen, or an ox and a cow ; which, at the building of the city, 
were yoked together, the cow inward, the wife being the housekeeper. The Roman 
drivers, saith Servius]:, were clad in the Gabine fiisbion^ (that is, with part of tlje gown 
covering the head, and the other part tocked), and in that habit held the crooked plough- 
tail so as to make all the earth fall inwards. The furrow thus drawn marked out the 
tracks of the walls and limits of the city; and where the gates were to be, they lifted up 
the plough out of the earth; porta, therefore, is derived i portando. Sometimes also 
(though we find no coins here to confirm it) a colony was represented by a banner ; for, 
at Rome, when a colony was to be sent forth, a banner was set up, and an inscribed 
table under it, to shew who was the conductor, and what number was to go, and where 


* Canden, Conjectores on Rmnan Coinf. mod the BriUnnia. 
t Greek and Roman Hiitory iUttftrated hjCoim and Medals. 
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tfie pUce of their destination ; that all might have notice who were willing to give in 
their names. The nnmher being full, out of every hundred they chose ten, who were 
therefore called DecurwneSf and made up the curia^ or common council of the colony ; 
these out of their own body chose their magistrates [Decemvirtlf who, as the consuls at 
Rome, had power to call together the curiUf to propose and execute what was decreed 
by them ; Quaestors, also, iEdiles, &c. which were changed every fifth year ; and were 
therefore called Suiquennalcs i c. v. Cdan. Victrix^ c. i. T. Tar. Colama Juiia Togata 
Tarraconensis*. There were diverse sorts of colonies ; the one Civium Bomanarumf the 
other Laima ; as CoL Z. Jul. CorL Colama Latina Julii Corinthus ; others, Laiinorum Fete^ 
rum; the differences whereof were taken from the persons that went, whether citizens, 
allies, or associate, and may be seen in Sigonius and other authors. A colony, saith 
Camden (from Servius and Tacitus, if the knowledge of this be material), is a body of 
men brought into a fortified place, and invested with the right of possession. These, 
for the most part, were veterans; both that provision might be made for them, and that 
they might defend the place against rebels, and inure the friends and allies of the 
Romans to the laws and customs of the empire. These colonies were in great honour 
and esteem, being, as it were, images and representations of the city of Rome. 

Cdnialodunumy in an old inscription which follows, was called Colania Viciricensist 
from the veterans of the fourteenth legion, which had the name of Gemina Martia Vic^ 
trir, whom Tacitus calls the conquerors of Britain. In Gale's edition of Antoninus we 
have this inscription entire, which others had imperfectly copied out of "Gruter. It 
agrees with Mr. Camden*s, except in the arrangement of the words in the several lines. 

CN • MVNATIVS . MF . PAL 
AVRELIVS . BASSVS 
PROC . AVG 
PRA^F . FABR . PRAEF . CX>H . Ill 
SAGITTARIORVM . PRAEF • COH . II 
ASTYRVM . CENSITOR . CIVIVM 
ROMANORVM . COLONIAE . VICTRICENSIS 
QVAE . EST . IN . BRITANNIA . CAMALODVNI 
CVRATOR . VIAE • NOMENTANAE 
PATRONVS . EIVSDEM . MVNICIPII 
FLAMEN . PERPETWS . DWMVIRALI 
POTESTATE . AEDILIS . DEDICATOR . IIIL 

Dr. Stukeley t mentions a silver coin, in the Bodleian library^ of Carausins, found 
at CdmaJodununif on whose reverse was the inscription of expectats • venies, struck 

* A oatalogiie of all the ooloniei and mnoicipht may be leeo in Goluinti to which I must refer Uw reader, 
t Medattic Hittory of CaraQf ioi, p. 69. 
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by ih^ Britons^ to court their brave countrymen to rule over* them, whose wisdom 
"^ Talour, and humanity, at that time, the whole Western world rang of. The Britons 
were ever fond of the Phrygian original ; and, he observesi in this singular legend, had 
respect to the verses in Virgil, ^neas to Hector: 

Zua tanta tenuere mora? guibtis Hector ah oris 

Expeciate vents f 

The same coin is mentioned in Seguin's Numismata, p. 200, struck in true British 
metal, block-tin. The Doctor had another of the same metal, very rare, being a 
colony coin of Carnalodunumi which he elsewhere calls Camulodunum Colonia, and 
places at Colchester, struck in Claudius's time. He also derives Colne, the river, frooa 
Colonia. 

It appears, howeveri by the inscription taken out of Gale's Antoninus, that dma- 
lodunum was a munidptum as well as a colony. 

Municipia* were such towns as kept their own laws and customs, and yet had also the 
right of Roman citizens, and were called Urbes^ in colonies, though they lost some of 
the privileges of Roman citizens ; yet, because old soldiers were planted in them, the 
governors of the provinces,^ for their security, chose to reside, and to have their C^n- 
ventuSf or seat of judicature, there; whereby colonies grew into more esteem. 

In this Roman colony t» the first in Britain, was a temple erected to the honour of 
Claudius. Tacitus calls it the altar of eternal dominion. Seneca also takes notice of it in 
his scoflSng satire upon the death and deification of that emperor. It is no great matter, 
saith he, that Claudius hath a temple in Briuin, whom the barbarous people now worship 
and adore as a deity : for there were priests chosen to his honour, namely, the Sodales 
Augusiales^ who, under pretence of religion, juggled the poor Britons out of their for- 
tunes and estates. But, after ten years, the course of things turned, and this colony 
was utterly ruined. For, when the veterans, that were brought into this country after it 
had been subdued, exercised a cruel severity and tyranny over the poor subjects, the 
sparks of war which had lain concealed so long broke out into a more violent flame than 
ever. The Britons, under the conduct of Bonduica or Boadicea, plundered and burn^ 
this colony, as it was secured with no fortifications; and in two days space stormed the 
temple, where the soldiers had got together to defend themselves, routed the ninth 
legion, that was coming to their assistance, and, in a word, killed seventy thousand 
Romans and allies ; [Dio says eighty thousand]. This dreadful slaughter was, it is said^ 
foretold by several prodigies. The image of Victory in this city turned itself round, 
and fell to the earth. In the court were heard strange cries ; and the theatre re-aounded 
with bowlings and groans. Houses were seen under the water of the Thames ; and the 

* Walker upon Coins. f Cunden, p. 418. 
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neighbouring sea looked bloody. This bay we since call Blackwater : Ptolemy called it 
Idumanus; which, says Camden, seems to denote the same thing. Fdu in the British 
signifies Black. 

The Romans raised Camalodunum again out of its ashes ; for Antoninus makes men« 
tion of it a long time after (his. Mr. Horsley ^ supposes the likeness of the name was, 
as usual, Camden's principal inducement to fix this station at Maiden f; he allows, 
however, that since his (Camden's) time it has been generally taken for that place. Some 
part of the laud is supposed to have been washed away near this river, particularly an 
antient Roman city, called Ithancester, near Maiden %' This, by the account, seems 
to have been situated on the South side of the river Idumania; and Camden supposes it 
to be the Oihona in the Notitia, in which conjecture be seems to have been almost uni- 
versally followed. This antient town is thought to have stood near St. Peter's Chapel ; 
and Mr. Horsley says, if he could suppose this part of the ninth journey to have pro- 
ceeded to the East, he should conclude this antient city, or one over against it on the 
North side of the river, to have been Camalodunum; and Maiden to have been Catuh" 
niumj the following station : but he finds not any thing in the story which argues the 
city of Ithancester to be so far distant from Maiden as St. Peter's Chapel. The account, 
as quoted by Camden § from Ralf Niger out of Bede, is thus : Ceada the bishop bap- 
tized the East Saxons near Maiden in the province of Dengy ; but that city has since 
been swallowed up in the river Plant. Dengy Hundred lies on the South side of the 
Blackwater, which may seem to intimate that Ithancester was also on the South side of the 
river : but, notwithstanding any thing he sees in the story, it might be nearer Maiden 
than St Peter's Chapel. It is most likely to be the Othma in the Notitia, and yet may 
probably have arisen out of the more antient and more famous Camalodunum. li 
Witham be Ad Ansam, and we proceed in that course, the neighbourhood of Maiden is 
at a very exact distance for Camalodunum ; [six miles, or thereabouts, as in the Ninth 
Itinerary]. Mr. Horsley is inclined, after all his inquiries, most to give into the common 
opinion, that Camalodunum is to be settled at Maiden, or near it, perhaps a little to the 
North or North West from it. Camalodunufn^ he thinks, was as likely to be known to 
Ptolemy as any one place in the Island. Now Camalodunum^ as Ptolemy calls it, is 
placed by him in the same latitude with the mouth of the river Idumania^ and fifty 
minutes of longitude East from it ||, between Extentio and Idumanue Fluvii Ostia. Mr. 
Horsley thinks, the mouth of the river seems to be placed by him near where the pre- 
sent Maiden stands; and that so much more longitude as Ptolemy gives to Camalodunum 

* Horsley 'i BritaDoia, pp.445, 446. f Camden, p. 416. X Camdeu, p. 411 of hif Britannia. § Ibid. 

fl ZllftfMn'M «or* ficCoXm, Idummia ftucii Ostia, ichkh it agreed to be the mouth qf the united Cbelmer and Blackwater, 
it placed hy Ptolemy in 80 deg. 10 mia. tongitude, and 55 deg. latitude, KmfAi^oXavw, Camalodunum, it set by the tame 
geographer m 21 deg. hngiiMde, and 55 deg. latitude, Horaley'i Ettay on the Itinerary of Antonimif in his BriUo. 
Roman, p. 446. 
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would certainly carry us a great deal too far to the East. Ptolemy also places Cama-' 
lodunum much South East from Venta Icenorum, generally supposed to be Castor in 
Norfolk. Pliny places Camalodunum at 200 miles distance from Mona^ to which our 
situation of it seems well to agree. The placing Camalodunum hereabouu seems to 
reconcile, as much as possible, all antient accounts and jiuthors one with another, 
and better to secure the credit of Tacitus, who tells us, that before the destruction of 
Camalodunum the appearance of a colony destroyed was seen in the aestuary of the 
Thames, mentioning the same prodigies preceding the destruction of this colony, that 
have been above related out of Dio; adding that these things raised a courage in 
the Britons, and sunk the veterans with fear *. Ptolemy seems to have extended the 
Kstuary of the Thames as far as Idumania. Colonia and CamiJodtmum have, as men* 
tioned before, been supposed, by good Antiquaries, to be one and the same place. Mr. 
Horsley says, they plainly appear to be different ; for this reason, that, in the Fifth 
Iter, it is 24 miles from Colonia to Casaromagus^ whereas it is only 21 from Camaiodunum 
to it. In the former no Station intervenes; in this, Carumium stands between them; 
and the number of miles may well be increased, but can never be diminished by the in- 
tervention of another place in the route. It is therefore probable that Camalodunum was 
some miles nearer than Colonia to Casaromagus; and, consequently, must be a different 
place : but, he says, the colony and the neighbouring forts might almost cover that part 
of the country. And, as a farther proof of what Mr. Horsley here advances of the ex- 
tensiveness of the colony and forts hereabouts, within two small miles of Castle Camps, 
a Roman Station f in Essex, at Wethersfield in Suffolk, lately, either in the year 1764 
or 1765, a Roman burial-place was discovered, where were found some paterae, lachry- 
matories, a small lamp, and a spear ; but the greatest curiosity was a glass urn, of a good 
colour and of an elegant make, the liandle of which was fluted; it contained two gallons 
and a half vrine measure, and was thought to be the largest that ever was discovered, at 
least in Britain. They were, and, I suppose, still are, in the possession of the Rev, 
^ Mr. Barnard, rector of Withersfield, chaplain to his present majesty %• And Bishop 
Gibson, in his Camden, speaking of Walden, mentions Sterbury Hill, a mile West of 
it, by which passes the river Cam, arising in the confines of Essex, and by reason of its 
(the usual) termination of Dunum doth well agree. From these two circumstances, 
joined to the antiquities found here, viz. a gold coin of Claudius Ceesar, and a silver 
platter of antique shape, together with its lying upon two military ways, and the 
remains of antiquity in the neighbourhood, as, the barrows of Barklow, the stone cof- 
fins full of burnt bones in the fields hard by, abundance of coins and pavements, and 
the forts at Chesterford, Castle Camps, and Shedy Camps ; from all these, he says, put 

« Tacit. Annal. lib. sir. c. 39. f Which Mr. Salmon thinks to be the 0>^Rfa of tbii AfU» Iter .or route. 

X A drawing of them was presented to the Society of Antiqoartet. 

together, 
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together, the learned annotator upon Antoninus (Dr. Gale) concludes, that this place 
was the antient Camalodunum^ viz. Walden, and, by consequence, Colonia, 'or Colanea^ 
as he reads it, which he makes the same with Camalodunum. For the removing whereof 
to this place, viz. Sterbury Hill, besides the forementioned circumstances, and their 
agreement with the description of Tacitus given in his Annals, he alleges one considera- 
tion more, which is the remarkable fruitfulness of the country, fit in all respects for the 
residence of the kings of the TrinobanteSj as Camalodunum was. Tacitus, Mr. Horsley, 
observes, speaks of awing the SUureSj at the same time that he mentions the settlement 
of this colony ; possibly the Siiures might be mistaken for the leeni and Trinobantes. 
Maiden stands upon the South bank of the Chelmer, upon a gentle declivity, as Col* 
Chester stands upon the Colne. There is, as he observes, a fortified camp West from 
the town, containing about twenty acres, three sides of which are yet visible. A gold 
coin of Nero has been found there. It is, however, he says, universally agreed, that 
there has been a Roman settlement at Maiden, and he thinks rather North of the river, 
and that the camp mentioned before has been one of the Castra JEstioa. The Roman 
town, as usual, might spread itself upon both sides of the river. 

Upon the whole, it is my opinion, that Colonia was at Colchester ; and being the first 
and greatest colony in Britain, if Cdania Qmudoduni and this were one, and that at Ca- 
malodunum was the greatest, that at London being inferior to it, and its being both a 
colony and a municipiumf as the inscription I have before mentioned proves, it is no 
wonder at its being very extensive. I would not therefore fix this Station, as others 
have done, at any of those places already mentioned in particular, except Colchester; 
the others may indeed be allowed to be a part at least of it, and dependant upon this as 
the principal town of the colony, which, I suppose, is most likely to have been at Col- 
chester, for the reasons before alleged. These places, which were a part of the colony, 
were, in all probability, known by no other name than that of Cohniaf or Calania Cbino- 
lodunij which was the general Station, and had command and jurisdiction over the 
several other vicinal ones in the colony. 

VILLA FAUSTINI, M. P. 35. SIMLER 25. VOSSIU8 SD. — ST. EDMONDSBURY. 

Mr. Talbot and Dr. Gale seem inclined to fix this Station at St Edmondsbury ^. 
Gale's manuscripts, instead of xxxv, here reads xxv. M. P. and Vossius's copy reads the 
same. Mr. Camden give us the same account of the Saxon name with Dr. Gale, and 
thinks it the FiUa Faustmi of Antoninus. Quoting, in support of this (Mr. Talbot's) 

* HuH iiif aii Talbotutf netcio ; earn tamen in St{ffbleia tUam fuitt§ arhitor, ui poluerit ette 8L Edmondsbury, aui tmilt 
Oal« ID hti Commentary remarki, that Fausthuu viilam Bant k^uU, ci(faM detcriptkntm dedit MartiaHt, HA, 3, 
^ig, 5S. qmd ni kakuerii in BriteiMta, rut wuige rident SC amtntimt qtum Ate afud Si, EdmonAmf fSaxonihu ilia fbit 
Bebepicej* jgaeoj^, Caria val Villa Fanitini) noMjaani floret. 

H 2 opinion, 
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opinion, he observes, be was a good antiquarji and well acquainted with this part of 
England [as being prebendary of the church of Norwich]. 

Mr. Horsley says, Villa Faustini^ which is, according to some copies, 35 miles from 
Coloniaj should, according tc the proportion laid down by him, be about 26 English 
computed miles from Colchester. Bishop's Stortford is 27. If, therefore, we stick to 
the number 35, be guesses, that, Villa Fausiini has been upon the East or North East 
side of the river Stour, about Portingham or Haliingbury, or near it. The distance he 
thinks exactly agrees. He took a view of the fort, called he thinks fValliury DdSj of 
an oval figure, a mile in circumference, which he thought had an entrance at each end. 
The ditch was large, and the ramparts very bulky. These seem to have been double ; 
but then the double rampart did not appear upon the South East part of the fort. As 
no military way was discovered leading to or from this fort by him, and he could not 
hear of any Roman coins being found at this place, be was inclined to think it Dantsb, 
or Saxon. And indeed this seems most probable from its being of an oval figure. He 
observes Dr. Gale's reading from Vossius, xxv M. P. instead of xxxy M. P. as it is in 
other copies of the Itinerary, justly meriu the preference: for, on this supposition^ 
there is no occasion to use the military way, mentioned before, as he observes, any 
farther than we are almost absolutely sure of it, and that is to Dunmow 19 or 20 miles com* 
puted, from Colchester, and exactly 25 Roman. Some vUUy he thinks, may possibly have 
been near this place, which occasioned the name in the Itinerary. He quotes Camdeuy 
who tells us that from Dunmow to Colchester there is a direct road, wherein are still to 
be seen, in some places, the remains of an old Roman way, called the Sireet. 

In an old perambulation of tbe forest, in the reign of king John, it is said to be 
bounded upon the North super stratum ducentem i Dunmow versus Colcestriam. 

Hard by Little Canfield, are two ancient fortifications, both defended by deep ditches ; 
one of which is called at this day Castle-yard^. There is a village called Stanway in 
the road from Colchester to Coggeshal ; and near Coggesbal we are told that a Roman 
burial-place and some urns have been discovered f; which, in Mr. Horsley's opinion, 
farther confirms this to be the course of the military way, and Dunmow, that has been 
thought Roman, to be viUa FaustinL Mr. Salmon is for placing this Station at Maiden 
in Essex. But if Colchester be allowed likely enough to be the Station of Antoninus 
called CoUnmf thence to St. Edmundsbury is not 30 small miles, answering well enough 
to the miles in the Itinerary. And I think upon the whole St Edmondsbury was tbe 
inlla Fausiini 

ICIANOS M. p. 18. ICKBOROW. 

Where this Station was, Mr. Talbot says, he knows not, but thinks it was in the 
county of Norforlk ; for tbe antient people of the Iceni inhabited that county. Thetford 

* Bif hop GibiOB's cditkm of Camdeu, p. 410. f Camdea, p. 419. 

and 
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and Ickborow are mentioned by him as likely to have been, one or other, the place of 
this Station *• There are some, Dr. Gale informs us, who place this Station at £xning« 
but the distance mentioned in the Itinerary, as well from the FtUa Faustini, as from the 
next to Icianos, which is Cambaritumy induces him likewise to place it at Ickborow, in 
Norfolk. Mr. Camden is of the same opinion. According to Mr. Horsley's computation, 
the distance of this Station from Villa Faustini should be near 14 computed miles ; and, 
for this reason, he is inclined to place it at Chesterford, the distance, as heaflSrms, 
answering exactly, Chesterforj^ being three short miles from Walden, and Walden 
eleven from Dunmow. He observes, the road near Chesterford, coming firom Audleyr 
end to Walden, had much of the Roman appearance. Yet he owns, that, in the Southern 
parts of England, the modern ways are repaired so much after the form of the Roman, 
that it is hard to distinguish a Roman way with certainty. That Dr. Gale expressly 
says, Walden is seated upon two military ways, the one going Northward, the other 
towards the East. He says, he is persuaded, that, if any military way has gone Eastward 
from Walden, the course of it has been towards Dunmow. The camps not far from 
Walden, and the golden coin of Claudius, and the patera found at Sterbury-hill, may 
easily be accounted for, by supposing a military road in the neighbourhood ; so that, 
according to him, we need not upon this account make Walden a Roman town, and 
much less Camalodtmum^ with Dr. Gale. He says the distance and way seem plainly to 
point to Chesterford for Jciani; which name seems to be retained in that of Ickleton, 
a town in Cambridgeshire, but upon the borders ; and the large fortified ground lies 
between Chesterford and Ickleton. The town of Chesterford is in Essex, but upon 
the borders of Cambridgeshire, upon the North-east side of the river Granta. The 
^gure is oval ; and from this and other circumstances he is right in suspecting it to be 
either Saxon or Danish, though they call the field the Borough^ and Roman coins are 
found within this fortified place or ground call Brugh money. He believes the antient 
Roman fort has been that at the East end of the oval one. This is of a square figure ; 
the wall inclosing the church-yard stands upon the North side of it, and the mill at one 
comer ; another side of it runs close by the river ; Roman coins are also found here. 
Though the Romans seem to have frequented the county of Essex very much, and to 
have had numerous settlements in it besides the famous colony of Camalodunum ; yet 
Mr. Horsley says he never heard of any original inscription, or any antient sepulture, 
except one, belonging to it. These monuments, as well as the military ways, are the 
most ruined of any that he knew of, where there have been in all probability so many. He 
discovered, however, lying neglected in the mill at Chesterford, a curious piece of Roman 
antiquity, which he believed to be sepulchral. It contained three urns, answerable to 

* JBft 9rgo Tketfordt out aliqwd timile, Ikborow juxla Swqfmm fSwqflam in on codicis, ab aRa monu) in NarH(fokia 
forit leenofum eimiat eraU Obiler emtndaiur locut Plot, M mart Dtucaledonium pro CaUdtmio UgUur, Nam a tjflva 
CaUdomOf pue oictna esi mari iiUf nomen kakei, 

the 
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the three basts that appear upon the outside of it ; but, as there is not, nor ever was, 
any inscription upon the stone, it is impossible to know who the deceased persons were. 

The Saxons pursued the same measures here at Chesterford as they appear to have 
done in many other instances ; that is, to make a fort and settlement just by the place 
where the Romans had one before*. 

According to some f, Icknild street goes by Chesterford, running into the country of 
the IceniX. However, he was assured at Cambridge, that the military way near Hog- 
magog hills is very visible, pointing towards Chesterford ; and observed, that the way 
from Chesterford towards those hills lies along higher ground \ and where it parts with 
the road to Cambridge, it still continues to run along some elevated ground. This 
makes it more probable that the Roman way has taken this course. Hogmagog hills are 
about three miles, according to some, from Cambridge, others say five; which make 
up but eight miles from Cambridge to Chesterford by computation. I here think my 
author mistaken, and that they are twelve at lease. But he says, if this be the certain 
course of this military way from Chesterford Northward, where shall we fix our next 
Station of Camboricum ? or how shall we find our way to it ? 

Chesterford, however, I will allow with him to be Roman. And the late Dr. Stukeley§ 
has given us this farther account : that at Chesterford there has been found a valuable 
and most singular coin, reposited in the cabinet of John Wales, esq. of Colne, which, 
he says, we owe to the discerning eye and judgement of his worthy and learned friend, 
Charles Gray, esq. of Colchester, one of the Curators of the British Museum, F.R. A.SS. 
who picked it out of a great number of coins in Mr. Wales^s custody. It is, he says, an 
invaluable monument of that emperor's glory. It is of excellent workmanship and 
perfect preservation. It has the faces of three emperors distinct upon it, and perfectly 
known; Dioclesian in the middle, Carausius upon his right, Maximiau uppermost; 
exactly, says the Doctor, according to the rule of manners. The legend upon the 
obverse, caravsivs . et • fratres . svi ; reverse pax . avgo. C, in the exergue, shews 
the place where the coin was struck, Cataractonium^ Thomborough, at Cataric, in 
Yorkshire. The coin is brass. 

Ickburrow seems, however, from its similarity to Icianos^ and other circumstances, 
to have been that Roman Station, in my opinion. 

CAMBORICO, M. P. XXXV. CAMBRIDGE. 

This Station Mr. Talbot thinks to have been at Cambridge^ but, nevertheless, does 
not aflBrm it. 

* Bttmy OB tile ItinerAff, p. 429. f Ibid. p. 430. 

} Dr. Slukeley thioki it hM run near the borders of the conntiet of Cambridge and Essex. It Curioi. p. 75. 

§ MedaUicHiftoryofCaratisiiis. 

It 
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It is uncertain by what name former writers called the river now known by the name 
of the Cam ; some will have it to be Grants but others Cam ; which last Mr. Camden 
thinks most probable, both because it seems crooked (for so the* British word Cam 
signifies, whence a crooked river in Cornwall is called Cainel); and also, because old 
Camboritum stood upon its banks (a town mentioned by Antoninus in his fifth Journey^ 
in Britain), as he is persuaded, both by its distance and name, and also by the great 
number of Roman coins found nigh the bridge. For Camboritum signifies a Ford over 
Camj or a crooked ford ; the word Biih in the British language signifying a ford. The 
Saxous call it rfpant-ceajrep and Cpont-^fcep, which name it still retains. But Camden 
says, be cannot find the derivation of it. To derive it from the Saxon word Cponf, a 
-fenny place, might prove a mistake; and yet Asserius, more than once, has called 
some fenny grounds in Somersetshire Gronnas paludissimas^ which is a mixture of Saxon 
and Latin ; and it is well known, that a city in West Friesland, of the like situation, is 
called Grooingen. 

About the year 700, Bede saith, this was a little desolate city ; when he tells us, that 
just by its walls was found a little trough or coffin of white marble, delicately wrought, 
with a lid of the same, exactly fitted to it. Now it is a small village, belonging to 
King's college in Cambridge; which town was either a limb or a daughter of the antieot 
Camboritum^ from the nearness of the name and situation, being not a mile distant, and 
about a quarter of one from the river. Mr. Camden thinks that Cam was never formed 
out of Grant, being a change too forced and strained, where all the letters are lost but 
one ; but rather, that the common people might keep to the old name of Camboritum^ 
or the river Cam ; though writers more commonly used the Saxon word Grantbridge %. 
Bp. Gibson says here, it is supposed by some to be the Caer^Graunt^ otherwise Grant^ 
mentioned by Nennius among the twenty-eight British cities. The Saxons also mame it, 
Ijjiantanbpyese^ Ijpantabpie^, and Epanccbptse. 

He also takes notice, that a mile North of Cambridge, in the territories of Ches- 
terton, is Arbury, ot Ardhorough (more truly A r bury J ^ where § is a large camp, of a 
figure inclining to a square. There have been Roman coins found in it ; one particu- 
larly of silver, with the head of Rome upon one side, and upon the reverse. Castor and 
Pollux on horseback. Dr. Gale says be saw this dug up in these camps; and mentions 
that Castor and Pollux were sitting upon the same horse ||. The adjoining Chesterton 
has probably its name from this camp, or old castrunu 

Three miles or thereabouts from Cambridge, and South-east of it, are certain high hills 
(mentioned before in the account of IcianosJ called Hogmagog bills (by the students Gog- 
magog,) and by Henry of Huntingdon the most pleasant bills of Balsham, from a village 
at the foot of them : where, be adds, the Danes committed all barbarities imaginable. 

* Not in hit third joorhey, as printed by miftake in Camden. f HoTeden, fbl. S5I. Flor. Wtforn. p. 408. 

I Uner. Primord. p. 33. | Aubrey, MSS. ')| Comnent. on the itinerary, p. 9S. 
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Upon the top of all is an entrenchment of considerable bigness, fortified with a three- 
fold rampart, and impregnable in those days, according to the opinion of several judici- 
ous warriors, were it not for its want of water: and some believe it was a summer retreat 
of the Romans, or the Danes ; but others, says Dr. Gibson, think it was a British work. 
It has two graffs between the three rampires (as the usual way was), being rudely circu- 
lar; and the diameter is no less than 246 paces. It is upon a hill, as the British way of 
encampment was; and it is probable enough that the antagonist to it might be at Ardbo- 
rough ; which, from the form, coins, atid nearness of water (a thing which that people 
was always particularly careful of), must have been the work of the Romans. Near the 
camp there runs a Roman high-way from the brow of the hill Southwards ; which, he 
supposes, together with the Roman coins found there in digging, 1685, induced Dr. 
Gale, author of the Commentary on Antoninus, to reckon it a work of the Romans, not 
regarding the circular figure ; inasmuch as it appears, both from Vegetius and several 
other instances in other parts of England, did not confine their camps to a square*; but 
departed from it as the nature and convenience of the ground required. 

This camp, says Camden, seems to be the place that Gervase of Tilbury called 
Fandettma (Wandlesbury), because the Vandals, when they ruined some parts of Bri- 
tain, and cruelly destroyed the Christians, did encamp there, pitching their tents upon 
the top of a little hill, where lies a plain surrounded with trenches, with only one entrance, 
and that like a gate. 

Mr. Salmon, in his account of the Roman roads and stations, supposes Camboriium to 
have been at Chesterford, but in bis new survey fixes it at Hogmagog Hills. 

Mr. Horsley, on the contrary, thinks nothing more probable, than that Camborituiik 
has been at Icklingham in Suffolk, about three miles eastward from Mildenhall upon the 
North side of the river that comes from Bury. This place is certainly Roman, as ap- 
pears from Mr. Salmon's account of it, which he has transmitted in his New Survey f, 
and which Mr. Horsley has transcribed. *^ The road from Jld Ansmn, mentioned in the 
Ninth Journey, half a mile before it comes to the ford, cuts the high bank, which looks 
like some old British moat for the division of the country. It is such as Devil's Ditch on 
Newmarket Heath, and perhaps answers to it, for the Foss is upon the South side of the 
Vallumy as at the other. Here, indeed, is a foss upon both sides, but not for the whole 
length. This work is continued for half a mile or thereabouts; the rest may have been 
demolished, when both sides of it were under the same government. There is a 

* Sluidigiiur religiosissinu semper guadratam formam castrit suis mpo*uitse Romanot eontenduntf Habet prater Vege* 
Hum, Aa5ei prater circulare hoc catirum trtplici vaUo munitvm, et aliud duplki dreumdatum apud Yanesbury, in agro WiUoni' 
tfuit ulnnumumaia Trajani, AurelH, SaHna, AugutUe, in lucempaucit aihinc annis proiata, rem extra eontroversiam p9- 
nunt, Habeg et tertium inter Somertetenses, quod appellant acceim Camalrt, et quod triplex eliam cingit agger, ex quo indiu 
eruuntur nvmm Romanorum, Faiendam tamen est nomen aliquid Damcee originis sapere, credo enim rusticos nostras Hoog- 
naghty quod altaoi robor tignificat, et naiura loci satis congruU, in nomen fabulosum gigantis nescio cujus Hogmagog eor^ 
ntpiise, Camboritum autem vadum Cami innuit, Cam.Jl, Rbyd vadum Brit, Gale, Itio. p. 93. f P. 160, 161. 
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field called Kent Field, corrupted from Camp Field ; another Romptt Field. Coins are 
foand here in as great abundance as any where in England *, chiefly of the lower empe- 
rors Antoninus, Tetricus, Commodus, Jcc. They are roost frequent in a ploughed field, 
half a mile from the town North-west; some are found in the moors when they dig to 
fence or drain them, which is a substantial proof that they were not hid by the Romans to 
shew they bad been masters here ; for it is ten thousand to one they should ever see the 
light f. About three years ago a leaden cistern was found here by a ploughman, the 
share striking against the edge of it. The treasure it had concealed was gone. The cis- 
tern was in being when this account was written ; it contained about 16 gallons; and was 
perforated on each side for rings to lift it by. There is ornamental work on the outside 
of it, imitating hoops of iron, but cast with the thing itself. Upon one side of it is the 
mark A, perhaps intending the measure or use of it*'* A military way has been generally 
supposed, by Dr. Gale and others, to have run out into these parts of Suffolk.. Mr. 
Horsley had not an opportunity of searching for it or tracing it out himself; and there- 
fore pretends not to describe it from inspection. But, by what he could judge, there 
is good reason to suppose such a way to have gone out from Cambridge by Newmarket, 
or near it, and so towards Icklingham. This course of the way would be (if he is not 
mistaken) beyond the fenny country in Cambridgeshire ; and, perhaps, the difficulties 
arising from such grounds may have been the reason why the way to Camboricum^ and 
from it, has been but one and the same, going and returning in the same line. He in- 
stances in that from Dcoa (West Chester) to Segontium (Caernarvon) in the eleventh Iter; 
though these, indeed, are the termini^ whereas this is the middle of an Iter. The river, 
upon which Icklingham stands, runs into that which comes from Cambridge. If the 
name of this river has been Cam originally, we have then the etymology full on our side % ; 
for Mr. Salmon intimates, that there has been a ford over the river near this place. From 
Idani to Cantboricum is 35 miles in the Itinerary, that is, 10 miles more than from Cam^ 
boricum to Durolipons (whiob he endeavours to prove to have been at Cambridge, as we 
shall take notice of in the account of the next station), and 25 Itinerary miles distant 
from Icklingham. Those 10 miles, according to him, agree with much exactness to the 
distance between the stations near Chesterford and Cambridge; and the stations he thinks 
are a little nearer to each other than the towns. He believes the mifitary way has gone 
off to Icklingham, not far from Cambridge; and this will secure our distances, and make 
us very exact. 

• CamOeo, p. 441. 

•f> As to the coint fonod in the moors, I agree with him, they were not hid hy the Romanf for the purposes he mentioos; 
but, I think, probably lost treasure, by the thikiog of some boaU which had treasure on board. I shall hereafter prove 
Uiose fouod in oUier places were lefi as monninenU of their conquest of Britain* 

X Camboritumf as abore, a ford over a crooked river. Stukeley's Itiner. Curioi. I. p. 75. 
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After having given the opinions of others in relation to the station of Camhorico^ Cam^ 
btyrkumy or Camboriiumy by which different names it is called in different manuscripts 
and editions of the Itinerary ; though Camhoritum seems to be the best reading, yet, it 
may be observed, the signification is the same. This premised, I shall add a word or 
two with regard to my own sentiments. As I have been induced to. think /ctaiK?^, the 
station before CanJmrUum^ to be at Ickborow; so, I think, we may affirm, that, at 
Cambridge, or near it, was that of Camhoriium. Mr. Horsley's account of a road from 
Icklingham, generally supposed, by Dr. Gale and others, to have gone to Cambridge 
over Newmarket Heath or near it, has been mentioned. The method 1 would proceed 
in is, to suppose a direct road frrai Ickborow to Brandon Ferry, and then<^ to Ickling- 
ham, passing at Mildenhall, which is near it. Icklingham is about twelve miles from 
Ickborow, and from Icklingham to Cambridge, supposing the road to have gone pretty* 
strait, about twenty- two; in all thirty-four ; and the Itinerary reckons 35 between /ria- 
nos and Camhoritum. Granchester has been by some supposed to be the place of thb 
Station, as mentioned above. There is a town within a mile of this, and by the map 
about two from Cambridge, c^\eA Qmiherton. The transition is easy from Camhoriium 
to Comberton, and its distance from Ickborow will be nearly, if not quite, answerable 
with the distances of Grantchester and Cambridge. It would not therefore be absurd, 
after all, to say the Station of Camhoriium was at Comberton, especially if this place has 
ever produced any Roman antiquities, a thing I am not at present certain of. 

DUROUPONTB, DUROLIPONS, M, P. XXV. GODMANCHESTER. 

• * ' * * 

Mr. Talbot says, as above, this Station is from the last mentioned in the Itinerary, M 
p. M. XXV. alias xxviii. Lege xviii. sic cod. Longolii receniiori. 2uid si hoc sii Hunting- 
ton ? Nam iUic Dour ei Pons locum esse declarant ; per quern fluoius^fontejuncius decurrat. 

Mr. Camden says, on the other side of the river [Ouse], over against Huntingdon,, and, 
as it were, the mother that brought it forth, stands Gormonchestery now called Godman* 
Chester^ reckoned the biggest village in England. To omit its great repute for tillaige, it 
is'by this learned author and Dr. Gale, with some others, thought to have been a Roman 
city. Henry of Huntingdon calls it in his time a village, not unpleasant ; but formerly, 
says Camden, as he truly writes, it had been a noble city; for, omitting the Roman coins 
frequently ploughed up, and the distances in the Itinerary [together with the bones of 
divers men of far greater stature than is credible to be spoken of in those days] ; 
omitting these, says Camden, the very name implies it to be the same city that Antoni- 
nus calls Duroliponte, instead of Durosiponte ; for Dur-Osi-ponte signifies in British a 
bridge over Ouse ; and all own that this bridge was known indifferently by the names of 
Use, Ise, Ose, and Ouse ; but, in the Saxon times, when it lost that name, it took that 

of 
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of Gormoncesler, from Gormon the Dane, who, by articles of peace, had these parts 
graoted to him by our king Alfred, as this verse may witness : 

Gormonis i castri nomine nomen habet. 

The town from Gormond's castle took its name. 

« 

• Dr. Gale wonders, however, that Camden mentions the distances of the Itinerary, 
though at the same time he does not deny some sort of likelihood in bis derivation of 
Durosipcnte from Durolipantey since he says the distance from Camborito is but 15 miles; 
but, if we, with Longolius, as quoted by Mr. Talbot, read 18 in the Itinerary here, we 
shall find it very exact. 

. Dr. Gale says, though he fears the conjecture which he offers may be too bold, yet he 
is unwilling to suppress it He observes, that a little above the town is a spring very 
efficacious in curing the leprosy. The leprosy with physicians is called EUphas *, Ele- 
phani. Our ancestors pronounced it Oliphant, and expressed that disease by the name 
of Gormts. These are inducements to write here Duroliphani. For, as that other city 
(Bath) was called by them, who resorted in numbers there to have their pains and diseases 
under which they laboured removed, Akemancesicr ; so also they called.this city Garman' 
cegiePf from the disease called Elephantiasis^ or the leprosy. This is Dr. Gale^s conjec- 
ture, and it seems to be a very sensible one. There are some other names for this place 
mentioned in authors. I find in Leland, and in Dr. Gibson's edition of Camden, that 
some old writers have called this city Gumicester and Gumicastrunty positively affirming 
that Machutushad his episcopal see at this place. 

Mr. Horsley thinks there has been no military Station either at Huntingdon or God- 
manchester, though the situation upon the North side of the river, on a gentle descent, 
favours the opinion of Huntingdon, as to the name Godmanchester ; but the distance will 
not do for Durolipons. This name intimates a bridge over a river, to which, he says, 
the name Cambridge is not unsuitable. The distance from Cdmboricum is 25 miles in 
the Itinerancy; and so should be 19 English computed miles, which will be just about the 
distance from the Roman Station at Cambridge to that at Icklingham. By this a period 
is put to the difficulties of this Iter; the way, the distances, clear and certain to the end 
of the Journey, as, he says, will appear in the sequel. I last, says he, left the Military 
Way visible near Hogmagog Hills, pointing towards Granchester, about a mile above 
Cambridge, though some think it goes to Chesterton, a mile below ; but all agree some- 
where near Cambridge. Perhaps Grantchester and Hogmagog Hills were both of them 
jEstivOf and the Station itself just at Cambridge. It is therefore highly probable, the 
way proceeded in this direction towards Godmanchester and Huntingdon, till it met the 

* Est Elephas morbos qai propter flumina Nili 
Gigniittr. LoercU ti* 1 1 1 S. 

I 2 Other 
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other line of the Roman Way coming from Castor on theNen. It is probable, I think 
with Mr Horsley and Dr. Gale, it passed the Ouse near Huntingdon, at OfFord, i. e. Old- 
ford, near Portmead Meadow : it is mostly visible hence to Chesterton, where it crossed 
the river. 

Mr. Horsley's opinion, that neither at Huntingdon nor Godmanchester has been any 
military Station, seems, from the accounts I have given above, to want better reasons to 
support it than he has given us. His account seems calculated in favour of his own scheme 
of placing Durolipons, the Station in question, at Cambridge. He says this name, as 
above, intimates a bridge over a river, and to which, he says, the name of Cambridge 
is not unsuitable. Why, I may ask, is it less so to Huntingdon, or Godmanchester ? 
where there is a bridge between these two towns; and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
these towns, though now at some distance, might formerly be so contiguoas as only to 
be separated by it. Mr. Leland's* account favours this supposition, and is as follows : 

^^ Gumicester vulgo Godmanchester, oppidum magni nominis, ut apparet ex fnnda- 
roentis et numismatibus erutis. Eruuntur etiam et ossa, sed majora quam habeant hn« 
jus setatis homines. Usa tantum dividit hoc oppidum ah Huntiogduno. Unde conjec- 
tura est, Huntingdunum antiquitus partem fuisse Gumioestria», vel hac fatiscente prse 
senio Huntingdunum principia sumpsisse. De Guma (nisi fallor) ille mentionem fiscit 
qui scripsit vitam S. Macbuti, quern ait Gunicastriss fuisse episcopum, et patrem gus 
ibidem fuisse comitem ; nisi quis vetit per Gunicastriam Guincastriam intelligere. At 
quamvis impressus libelius de vitft S. Machuti Gunicastria legat, ego tamen vidi libellom 
M. S. qui habebat Gundcastrut^ quas lectio mihi videtur esse verior. Emi ibidem i quo- 
dam sacrificulo numismata, inter quem unum erat c. antii prselonga csesarie, qualem 
Romani habebant ante notes tonsores/' 

DVROBRIVIS U. P. XXXV. CASTOR, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This Station I fix at Castor. I have before given some reasons for its being here, and 
the opinions of some writers in favour of the place, and endeavoured to answer some 
objections of others against it. The Itinerary makes the distance between Durobriois 
and Durolipans xxxv miles ; and, therefore, according to Mr. Horsley, it answers to 26 
computed English miles. It is, however, about 21 measured miles only as the road now 
goes, and it most likely, in the time of the Romans, might have gone more about than 
it does now; and so the numbers in the Itinerary may be reconcileable to the distances 
of Godmanchester and Castor. 

Mr. Horsley is inclined to think the Roman town and Station of Durohriva stood nearer 
the river than Castor itself, and, as usual, upon the North side of the river rather than 

♦ Ex Libro de ¥tU Neoli. Leiandi Collectanea^ tom.'ui. p. 11. 

on 
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on the South. The fortified ground on the South side of the river near Chesterton is, 
indeed, very remarkable, and the elevated way may be traced through it, and is very 
visible before it enters, and after it has passed. It passes obliquely through the entrench- 
ment, the line no ways parallel to the sides of the camp, nor does it go in or out of the 
gates or entries of the camp ; in which Mr. Horsley speaks very true. He therefore 
thinks the way has been prior to the fortification, and that this camp on the South side 
of the river is only one of the Castra jSstioa, or summer intrenchments. That the en- 
campment has been, perhaps, for the better securing the pass of the river ; and some 
restraint they seem to have been under, as the ground upon which the camp is situated 
may have been the reason why the ramparts were not drawn parallel to the military way. 

It seems to have been almost fortified round. It stands upon a hill. 1 have lately mea-* 
sured this camp by the chain, and find it in length 787 yards, and in breadth 258. I 
consists of a small field, a large one, and half another large one, called Castle Fields. 
There is a morassy meadow to the North, between it and the river Nen ; it has been 
partly defended by walls, and partly by a foss; and it is remarkable, that the foss is 
upon those sides of it which are not near the meadow or river ; this foss surrounds nearly 
three sides of it. The South-east end is 75 yards, and the North-west 198. 

I must here remark, that Mr. Horsley*8 account is, in one respect, erroneous, when 
he says this part of the road passed at Gunsford Ferry. In this and the ferry he men- 
tions, he has been misinformed. The true name of the ferry which he calls Gunsford is 
Gunswade. The Roman road he is speaking of, which passed through the camp at Ches- 
terton, came directly to a place now called fhrd Green, about two miles ah ove the place 
be mentions. It is true, however, that near Chinwade Ferry there is a road which, I am 
pretty certain, has been a Roman one, and which crosses the river just above it. It 
goes through the field North of Castor, passes near the camp there, and in Alesworth 
Field has a very high crest. It meets the Forty- foot Way, which goes on from the camp 
at Chesterton across a field in Castor parish, called Normangate Field, to the park of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Exeter at Burghley, in Upton Grounds. The antient 
road called Langdike Way crosses it before. Mr. Horsley says we have all the proofs of 
this Station that can be required, and mentions some of its Roman antiquities. The dis- 
tance answers between this and landum (Lincoln), near enough to the Itinerary miles. 
He says, he must conclude still Durobrioa has been the Roman Station near Castor; and 
that it is a great satisfaction that hence we are very sure of the course of our Mililafy 
Road to the end of our Journey. 

Besides this Military Way, which goes to the camp at Chesterton through the field 
South of Castor, I mentioned another, which has passed unnoticed before, just above 
Gunwade Ferry. There is yet another, which is not mentioned by our writers, which I 
have traced out. It is a vicinal road ; it goes from the camp at Castor^ a little to the 
North of it^ and thence by a camp in the same parish. East of it, called the Lynch Hill 

and 
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and Mill Field, it proceeds to the walled camp formerly at AUwalton, i. e, Aldwarkton, 
in the county of Huntingdon. These two last seem to have been exploratory camps. 
At Chesterton this joined the main road called Hermanstreet^ and from the camp at 
Castor passed in a northerly direction till it joined this road again in Upton groand»> 
At AUwalton above mentioned evident marks of a Roman fortification are to be seen close 
by the river, such as Roman bricks, and the remains of its ramparts opposite to the 
mill there. Coins also are frequently found. These coins, both here and at Ches- 
terton, as well as those upon the North side of the river Nen at Castor^ are called Dor- 
man pennies by the country people. 

Dr. Stukeley and Mr. Morton have traced out that part of the Military Road in Nor- 
thamptonshire and Lincolnshire more particularly, than the authors I bad before had 
occasion to mention. I have found their accounu of it very exact. They inform us, 
that, advancing in a North«west direction, through Castor Field, and leaving Upton to 
the West (at Sutton Cross) both in the parish of CastOTy it there divide). The left-band 
road (Hermensireet) goes by Bernack, where it had a beacon set upoti the very ridge. 
It appears with a high causeway, especially by the little wood of Bernack, and runs along 
by Walcot to Burghley park wall, where it entered and went through it ; but great part 
of it is now dug up to be applied to the use of making gravel walks there. After passing 
the river, it went by Brig Casterton and Ancaster to Lincoln. 

The smaller branch of this road called Langdike road in these parts, as having been 
trenched upon the sides thereof, runs North-eastward. There are still many footsteps 
of it remaining, particularly that part of it South of Hillow Wood. Upon Helpstone- 
Heath its high ridge is entire. A good part of the floor in the chancel of the church at 
Helpstone has been repaired with small Roman bricks, brought thither from sonie place 
in the neighbourhood ; but I must beg leave to contradict what Mr. Moreton has ad- 
vanced, that they are in the South aile, having often viewed it. The most perfect part 
remaining is upon the steps of the altar, consisting of two circles, each having five rays 
proceeding from their centres to the circumference, of different colours^ and forming the 
representation of a star ; and between these is a space of two feet and a half of Mosaic 
figures geometrically formed, representing, by their different arrangement of the several 
coloured bricks into lights and shades, a beautiful groupe of cubical figures. About a 
mile Eastward of Asbton in the manor of Torpwell, not far from this part of the Roman 
road, has been discovered a round hollow place^ the sides built up with stone, which, 
from its shape, the ashes, the iron slags, and other circumstances, it is very probable, 
was an -iron furnace in the time of the Romans. Marks too of iron works have 
been found in this neighbourhood, at Worthorp, Thornbaugh, Upton, and Ufford. 
I mention this as remarkable, since no iron mines have been in later times disco* 
vered in these parts. In the lordship of Thornbaugh, and in a ground near that called 
Sakerwell, a gold coin of the emperor Honorius has been found ; a circumstance men- 
tioned 
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tioned by Mr. Morton ; and this is a proof that the Romans frequented these parts. The 
inscription upon the obverse side was dn honorivs. p. f. avo. A diadem round the 
bead. The reverse, representing a general officer with a banner in the right-hand, in 
the other, a Victory with wings, standing on a helmet, with a laurel-wreath in her 
hand ; under the general's feet a captive ; the inscription, victoria, avggg. struck, I 
suppose, at Constantinople, as most of his were *. This coin was struck between the 
years 402 and 408 ; for, it is to be observed, that, about the year 402, Theodosius the 
Second, when but two years old, was made emperor, and joined to Arcadius and Ho-' 
n6rius t, and this coin from the avggg. shews there were then, as we may infer from it* 
three augusii or emperors. This Theodosius reigned half a century, and it is very evi* 
dent that in his reign the Romans quite abandoned this island. Sozomeu % informs us, 
that Arcadius died when Bassus and Philip were consuls, that is, in the year 408, leaving 
Honorius and Theodosius to reign jointly. There is a similar gold coin of Honorius; it 
is the 27th of the second table of Dr. Gibson's edition of Camden, which has avggg. 
upon it ; which, according to Mr. Walker, in his conjectures there upon the Roman coins, 
has nothing observable, but that from avggg. we may infer there were then also three 
augusii or emperors. Now this there was, as mentioned above, between the years 403 
and 408 ; but he refers this coin to a later date for the three atigusli or emperors at one 
time, which was after the year 420, when Honorius was emperor in the West, Theodo- 
i|iu8 Junior in the East, and Constantius, who had conquered our Coiistantine, him who 
was elected here on account of his name, was made emperor by Honorius. The word 
CONOR, upon the reverse of this coin, and several others of Honorius, shews it to be pure 
gold fobrigumjf and stamped at Constantinople ; for, sajs Mr. Walker, as far as my obser- 
vation has carried me, conob. is never upon any coins but golden ones §. A similar coin 
of gold I had formerly in my collection, but it was purloined from me. Several coins were 
not long since found at Walcot, and late in possession of the Rev. Mr. Parnham of Ufford. 
From Helpston the road afterwards proceeds in a strait line to Lolham Bridges in the 
parish of Maxey. Mr. Moreton mentions a silver coin of Maximinus found here, from 
whom some would derive the name of that town. This gentleman was wrong in saying 
this road crossed the river- Welland here, it being only an occasional water by the over- 
flowing of that river, which frequently happens ; it does not cross the Welland till it 
comes to West Deeping Bridge, where it enters the county of Lincoln. This part of 
the road is thought to have been made, or at least repaired, by LoUius Urbicus, who was 
pro-pretor of Britain, A. C. 144, in the reigns of the emperors Hadrian and Antoninus. 
At least Lolham Bridges, and a Station here, was so called from him. There is a farm 
still called Lolham near it, as if one should say LoUius' s Station or house ||. However it 

' « See Uie catalogoe of Dr. Meed'i gold ooini, p. 15. f Honley'i Brit. Rom. book. i. c. ▼. 74. 

\ Ibid, fitom Sosomen, lib. iz. cap. i. 

§ Tbit if m mistake j for it it on coini of all metals in Mezxabarba ; and is explained, Contlantinopoii OJlcina B, or 
Seeundt, II So a plaoe called Julham is JuliutU Ham, fcc. Sec Kent, in Camden, p. 298. 

be, 
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be, these bridges are certainly of great antiquity^ whereof eleven arches are still to be 
seen, saitb Camden, though ruinous with age. Mr. Moreton*s account mentions six 
bridges consisting of 14 arches. They have been handsomely repaired at the charge of 
the county. Upon the South end of the third arch of the West side, on a stone in the 

PS 

corner of the abutment, I lately observed the following letters, cot- Though this 
inscription seems antient, it has no date to it, as the rest of the parts of the bridges have, 
where repaired ; yet I do not affirm it to be Roman, neither can I guess at the meaning 
of it. From these bridges the road runs to Cates Bridge, all along in sight of the 
Fosse or Cardike. It goes a little to the West of Bourn, and to the East of Stanfield, 
where, undoubtedly. Dr. Stukeley thinks, was ^a considerable Roman town, infinite 
quantities of coins being found there. This, in his opinion, is the Causennis, or Can'" 
senniSf as Richard of Cirencester calls it. Mr. Horsley's reasons for placing this Station 
at Ancaster have been mentioned before. Here, at Stanefield, an old vicinal Roman 
Way branches off to the West, running between the towns of Swayfield and Corby to 
Coltersworth or Coltsworth. It is about four miles beyond Bourn and Staneby, and five 
on this side Paunton or Ponton, and seems to have come from the East, in a direct line 
from the Washes (the Metaris JEstuarium) communicating with the German Ocean, and 
is now called King's Street^ leading from that part of the Wash called Holland. Frofm 
Stanefield the Langdike Road goes by Stow Green, on the right of Folkiogham, in a 
strait line ; so on the left of Sleaford ; beyond which it proceeds on the right or Eastern 
side of Lincoln Heath by Temple Bruer, or else by Ancaster to Waddingham. From 
whence to Lincoln it is called Old street road. It goes hence to Washenboroogh and so 
to Littleborough in Nottinghamshire, across the Trent, the Station of Antoninus, called, 
in his Itinerary, Agelocum, 

Another vicinal road from Brig-end causey likewise led into it. 

Lollius Urbicqs, the maker, or at least repairer, of this part of the road, is men- 
tioned in an inscription found at the West end of the wall in Scotland, near Calder, or 
at the fort of Bemulie : part of it is defaced. Bat Mr. Horsley thinks it undoubtedly 
ran thus : Imperatari Caesari Tito JElto Hadriano Antcnino Augusto Pio patri patrub 

LEOIO SECVNDA AV6VSTA Sub QVINTO LOLLIO VRBICO LEGATO AVQVSTI PROPRAETORE 

F^cii. It is, says Mr. Horsley, highly esteemed ^. 

There is another great road connected with the camps, the Durobriva of the Romans; 
which Sir William Dugdale takes notice of in his History of Embanking and Draining, 
and calls it a wonderful Roman causey. Dr. Stukeley, in his Medallic History of Ca- 
rausius, ascribes it to that Emperor. The first part of it is called King^s Hedges, going 
from Granta (Cambridge) in a strait line to Downham in Norfolk. The second stretching 
quite across Bedford level from East to West from the said Downham to Peterborough ; 

* See Sculptures in Scotlaod, in Horsley '% Britannia Romana, as represented in No. 2, PI. 193, Fig. 8, and Um 
accoant of the same in p. 197. 

"^ and 
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and in Mr. Salmon')! opinion seems to have pointed from tlience to the camp at Ches* 
terton (on the Nen) either directly from the city of Peterborough, or by falling into the 
High*Dike about Castor. No doubt, says Dr. Stukeley, but this fenny tract of ground 
of ^o vast an extent gave a good deal of trouble to the Romans, upon their first expe- 
ditions ; as being a constant asylum to those Britons who refused the Roman yoke. And 
it would have been in vain for Carausius to have proposed his artificial canal (Cars* 
Dike) without a suitable care for rendering the whole county safe and tenable. For 
which purpose the two roads were made, the one North and South nearly, the other 
East and West. 

That of King's Hedges crosses the Cars-dike, at Landbeach, goes by Denny abbey to 
Strethanij so named from the street to Ely, to Rough hill^ so named (according to him) 
from the Romans, to LUtleport^ retaining the memorial of the road in the British word 
Parikvia, At Suthrey ferry, it crossed the Cambridge river going to Lynn ; thence by 
Helgay reached the high country at Denvers sluice in Norfolk, and Downham ; thence 
the road goes in a strait line by Lynn to Castle Rising, the sea coast, and Brancaster, a 
Roman fort. 

The other Roman road going East and West from Downham is (as I hinted above) 
tak«n notice of by Dugdale, p. nb. This, Dr. Stukeley observes, is the narrowest of 
the fens through which it passes, yet in length 24 miles, consisting of gravel, 60 feet 
broad, and 3 feet thick, the materials of which must be found elsewhere and brought 
hither. It unites the counties of Norfolk and Northamptonshire, a most admirable con- 
trivance, and, he says, of the Emperor Carausius. 

Mr. Salmon, however, observes, that they may be mistaken who have represented this 
road as made all of gravel, because stone is to be had in the neighbourhood, more 
durable and better for this work. This road is said to go by Plantfield, Charke, to the 
high ground at March ; thence to the high grouiid at Eldern hall, Whittlesea, Peter- 
borough, the Plantwater stream nearly accompanying it the whole way, whereby the 
com of Norfolk was brought by the corn boats to Peterborough, and (I may add to what 
is said by the Doctor) most likely to the camps about Castor, then a woody country, and 
very little, if any, land under tillage. I can here assert, this road certainly came to 
Castor and up to the camp there. It came in a right line from Peterborough in a West- 
ern direction, passing through the park of the Right Honourable the Earl Fitzwilliam at 
Milton, jfterwards through the field to Love*s hill, and so on to the centre of the camps, 
branching off from this last place, as is said above, to meet the Forty-foot way. 

By this agger, we find, the Romans had a communication between the garrisons in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire ; and those of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, 
by the Forty-foot way, leading from this neighbourhood to Stamford, and with Hunting- 
donshire and Bedfordshire. And we shall find they had the same with the upper parts of 

K Northampton- 
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Northamptonshire, Sec. as well as the lower, called the Soke, by the Nen, or at leaat 
by a road which runs from fort to fort along its banks. 

Dr. Btnkeley observes, that this same road is extended in the same right line, by 
Siwafham, Repham, Walsham, to the sea«-side at IFalcai and Hapsburg^ Roman names, 
through the whole county of Norfolk. 

That these roads are Roman their remains frequently found sufficiently testify. 
Dugdale, he says, p. 174, takes notice, that many Roman urns and antiquities were dis* 
ooyered in cutting the several drains across the Isle of Ely ; at Focd-EUt particularly, by 
Denver (sluice), with burnt bones ; an urn upon the North side of Wisbeach ; anoth^ 
at Peakirk : this is close by the Cars-Dike. Likewise they have often discovered the 
Roman road running East and West, in digging the drains. Dr. Stukeley mentions, 
that in his time, at March, an urn full of silver Roman coin was found, fair and perfect, 
of all the Emperors, and many Consular : there was not one Emperor wanting, down to 
Carausius, as if designed for a cabinet. Whence he supposes them buried, not without 
reason, in the time of Carausius. Dr. Snell, rector of March, got many of them, par« 
ticularly Otho and Carausius. Mr. Fairfax, of St. Neots, Mr. Roger Gale, and many 
more, had parcels of this fine treasure : Mr. Collector Collins ; and some I have seen 
that have lately been added to the valuable collection of coins, consisting of Roman, 
British, and English, of Dr. Burrough, Prebendary of Peterborough. 

To shew farther the connexion and extension of these Roman roads with and from 
Durohrto^i I shall here at present mention two more, taken notice of by Dr. Stukeley. 
As GrarUa (Cambridge), or, as I before hinted, called also Camboriium^ was either at or 
near that place, and, it might be at Cond)ertonj was connected with Durobrvoa; so is 
another Roman road, he supposes, made by Carausius, leading from Cambridge to 
Puckeridge, where it falls in with the great Mermen-streeL The Doctor says he could 
discern many traces of it in the present road, as particularly beyond Barley. There are 
many memorials of it in the names of places, as Braughing, Brough, Barkway, whidi he 
says is Burgh way, Hull street. Hare street (i. e. Stratum MiUtare;) he also observed 
several mile-stones, particularly a little on this side of Hare Street. 

Another Roman road, which he likewise ascribes to Carausius, connects the city of 
Granta and Bath. It goes by Comberton, crosses the Hermen^streety South of Caxton, 
to Sandy, by Amptbrick-hill, Ridgmont, so called from the road, Woburn, Little Win- 
slow, Edgcot, so called from the road agger. It enters Oxfordshire at JElia Castra, 
Alcester, by Biceter, being the encampment of Hadrian the Emperor when in Britain ; 
thence to Stunsfield, between Burford and Lechlade, to Cirencester, wh^re it falls into 
the Foss-way. This is called the uikeman-way. 

This road, passing by Comberton, may in some measure strengthen the conjectures I 
have before advanced, that it may have been a Roman town, ^ind the Camhoritum of 
Antoninus. 

Burford^ 
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Burford, near which this road, according to Dr. Stukeley, passed, being a place of 
great antiquity, may well deserve some notice to be here taken of it. 

It is pleasantly situated on the side of a rising hill. Here the learned Dr. Heylin, our 
famous cosmographer, says Mr. Brome, bad his birth and education ; and the festival of 
St. Nicholas, one of the Bishops in the primitive times of Myra, the metropolis of Lycia, 
annually holden on the 6th day of December, is still here celebrated, as in some other 
schools of England, for a feast and a play-day, saith that excellent person in his de- 
scription of Lycia. Bishop Kennet, in his Parochial Antiquities of Oxfordshire, teMa 
us, it was formerly called Berghford^ or Bregford; and, as he farther informs us, a synod 
was here convened, at which were present the two kings Ethelred and Berthwald ; 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury ; Sexulph, bishop of Lichfield ; Bosel, bishop of 
Worcester ; and Aldhelm, afterward bishop of Sberborn, then only priest and abbot of 
Malmesbury ;; which said Aldhelm, at the command of this synod, wrote a book against 
the error of the British Christians in the observation of Easter and other different rites, 
wherein they disturbed the peace of the church : the reading of which book reclaimed 
many of those Britons who were under the West Saxons. 

After this, it is farther related, that, about the year 752, Cuthred, king of the West 
Saxons, when he was no longer able to bear the severe tributes and exactions of Ethel- 
bald kin{( of the Mercians, who did most cruelly oppress him, and began to suck the very 
blood and marrow of his subjects, came into the field against him, and in a pitched 
battle at Btwgford^ saith the Saxon Chronicle, published by the learned Mr. Gibson 
afterwards bishop of London, routed him totally, taking from him his banners, on which was 
painted a golden dragon, and so eased and freed himself and his subjects from that tri- 
butary vassalage ; the memory whereof has continued for several ages in the custom used 
here of making a dragon, and carrying it about the town solemnly on Midsummer eve, 
with the addition of a giant to it ; the reason of which latter practice is not so easily dis- 
covered, saith the ingenious Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire. 

About this time it was appointed by archbishop Cuthbert and his clergy, in a convo- 
cation holden in Mercia, king Ethelbald being present at the same council, with his 
princes and dukes, that the sacred Scriptures should be read in their monasteries, and 
the Lord^s Prayer and the Creed taught in the English tongue. 
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CHAR in. 

OF THE BURIAL OF THE ROMANS. 

xllSTORY informs as, that by the side of these great Roman roads were also the graves 
and monuments of famous men. 

In all the old high-ways that lead from Rome, Mr. Addison^ remarks that one see» 
several little ruins on each side of rhem, that were formerly so many sepulchres ; for 
the antient Romans generally buried their dead near the great roads. Hence this line 
of Juvenalf: 

Suorum Flaminid tegitur cinis^ atque Laiind. 

Dr. Kennety in his Parochial Antiquities I, tells us, it was the custom among most 
nations to appoint the place of burning and of burial without the city, particularly among 
the Jews and Greeks : from them it may be supposed to have been derived down to the 
Romans. 

That the Jews buried without the city, is evident from several places in the New 
Testament. Thus the sepulchre, in which Joseph laid our Saviour*s body, was in the 
same place in which he was cruci6ed§; which was near to the city ||. And we read in 
St. Matthew, that, at our Lord*s passion, the graves were opened, and many bodies o^ 
Saints which slept arose, and came out of their graves after his resurrection, and 
appeared unto many. 

The Roman history informs ut, that, in the year of Rome 248, Posthumus was 
rewarded with a privilege never before granted to any. He was empowered to have a 
burial-place for himself and his family within the walls of Rome. 

The body oF Poplicola was buried, according to Plutarch, near a quarter of Rome 
called Vtliaj which was on the hill Palatinus, and at the extremity of the forum. In 
which he agrees with Dionysius Halicarnassensis^, who places his tomb near the forum. 
But they differ from one another as to the manner in which Poplicola*s funeral honours 
were performed. The author of the Roman Antiquities informs us, that his body was 
burnt upon a funeral pile; but, according to Plutarch, he was buried. 

It was indeed customary enough for the Greeks and Romans to burn their dead ; but 
it is nevertheless certain that they sometimes buried them without burning. We have 

* Travels, p. 110. f Sat. i. 171. } P. 346. 

§ JohQ is. 41. II Ibid. vcr. 'JO. f Aniiq. Rom. V. c. 48. 
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several instances of it. It appears by the earliest accounts we have, that inhumation 
was universally received at Athens, and other places, according to Cecrops* law, quoted 
by Cicero :' Mortuum terr£L humato. His words in his second Book of Laws, c. 22. are 
these : jintigutssmum septdtura genus illud fuisse videiurj quo apud Xenophonteni Cyrus 
tUttur i redditur enim temt corpus^ et ita locatum ac situm quasi operimenio maim 
obdudiur. 

We are told by Pliny*, that anciently dead bodies were not burned : Ipsum xrtmare 
apud Romanos non fait veteris instUuti. 

This custom, according to him, was introduced when the Romans found that the 
bodies of their fellow-citizens, which were buried in distant countries in time of war, 
ivere often dug up again by their enemies, and exposed to the insults of the barbarous 
nations. And he adds, that the Cornelian family continued this old custom down to 
the time of Cornelius Sylla the Dictator : Primus St/Ua a PatHdis voluii cremari. Syila 
had violated the sepulchre of Caius Marius, and, fearing the like usage himself, was the 
6rst Patrician that ordered his body to be burned after the Phrygian manner; which 
was done accordingly A. U. C.> 676, ann. ante Christ. 74. The custom of burning of 
bodies was continued down to the time of Theodosius the Great, as Godfrey observes in 
his remarks on the Theodosian code ; and Macrobius, who wrote, in the time of Theo« 
dosius the younger, says that the custom of using funeral piles was entirely abolished in 
his timet. Moreover, that the ceremonies of inhumation were performed in all ages by 
the Romans, Gruter and Fabretti evidently prove by antient monuments and inscriptions. 

The learned Sir Thomas Browne, M. D. of Norfolk, gives us an account of some urns 
found in the common field of Brampton, in the county of Norfolk, in the year 1667:t* 

This account I insert, as it contains some particulars relating to orn-burial. '' The 
workmen making some ditches there for an inclosure, fell upon divers urns, all which 
they carelessly broke, and, finding nothing but ashes or burnt cinders in them, they scat- 
tered what they found. Of these pots, none were found above three quarters of a yard in 
the ground. Some were large and capacious, able to contain above two gallons ; some 
ef a middle, others of a smaller size. The great ones probably belonging to greater 
persons, or might be family urns, fit to receive the ashes successively of their kindred 
and relations ; and therefore of these so.ne had coverings of the same matter, either 
fitted to them, or a thin flat stone laid over them; and therefore abo great ones were but 
thinly found, but others in good number. Some had large wide mouths, and bellies 
proportionable, with short necks, and bottoms three inches diameter and near an inch 
thick; some small, with necks hke jugs, and about that bigness; the mouths of some 
few were not round, but after the figure of a circle compiressed ; though some had 

* Nat. Hlfi. II. 63. t Saturn. VII. 7. 

X See Meiooirt of Literature, p. 395, December, 11(2-, publHhfcI by John Burton, from the Aat1wr*s Posthtfmous 
Work*, 171 a, 8vo. 
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small, yet none had pointed bottoms^ according to the figures of those which are to be 
seen in Roma Soteranea, Viginerusi or Moscardus. 

<< Those of the larger sort were found with their mouths placed upwards ; but great 
numbers of others, placed with their mouths downwards, which were probably such as 
were to be opened i^in, or receive the ashes of any other person. Though some 
wondered at this position, Sir Thomas says, he saw no inconveniency in it; for, the 
earth being closely pressed, and especially in the smali-moutbed pots, they stood in a 
posture as like to continue as the other, as being less subject to have the earth iisll in, 
or the rain to soak into them ; and. the same posture has been observed in some found 
in other places, as Holinshed mentions of divers found in the isle of Anglesea. 

'< Some had inscriptions ; the greatest part none. The inscriptions were upon the 
largest sort, and were upon the reverted verges thereof. The letters of some few were 
after a fair Roman stroke, others more rudely and illegibly drawn. Out of one. Sir 
Thomas got a silver denarius, with the head of DIVA favstina on the obverse side ; 
upon the reverse, the figures of the Emperor and the Empress joining their right bands| 
with this inscription, concordia. There were some of Posthumus and Tetricus, with a 
radiated crown ; which, being of much later date, begat an inference that urn-burials 
lasted longer, at least in this country, than is commonly supposed. 

*< Good authors conceive that this custom ended with the reigns of the Antonines, 
whereof the last was Antoninus Heliogabalus ; yet these coins extend above fourscore 
years lower. 

<< There were ako found some pieces of glass, and finer vessels, which might contain 
such liquors as they often buried in, or by, the urns ; divers pieces of brass of several 
figures, &c." 

In the tenth page of the work abovementioned there is a draught of one of those urns, 
which, being reposited among the many curiosities of the late Sir Hans Sloane^ is, I 
suppose, now to be seen in the British Museum. 

Sir Thomas farther informs us, that *' they found near these urn-places, about three 
quarters of a yard deep, an observable piece of work, which was a square of about two yards 
and a quarter on each side. The wall, or outward part, a foot thick, in colour red, and 
looked like brick ; but was solid, without any mortar or cement, or figured brick in it^ 
but of an whole piece ; so that it seemed to be framed and burnt in the same place 
where it was found. In this kind of brick-work were thirty-two holes, of about two 
inches and a lialf diameter, and two above a quarter of a circle, in the East and West 
sides. Upon two of these holes, on the East side, were placed two pots, with their 
mouths downward. Putting in their arms, they found the work hollow below^ and the 
earth cleared off: much water was found below them, to the quantity of a barrel, which 
was supposed to have been rain-water, which soaked in through the earth above them. 
The upper part of the work being broken and opened, they found a floor about two 

feet 
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feet below ; and then diggiDg onward, three floors successively under one another, at 
the distance of a foot and a half, the stones being of a slaty, not bricky, substance. 
In these partitions some pots were found, but broken by the workmen ; being neces- 
sitated to use hard blows for the breaking of the stones ; and, in the last partition but 
one a large pot was found, of a very narrow mouth, short ears, of the capacity of four- 
teen pints, which lay in an inclining posture, close by, and somewhat under, a kind 
of arch in the solid wall, and was taken up whole, almost full of water, clear, and without 
smell, and insipid; which being poured out, there still remained in the pot a great 
lump of a heavy crusty substance. What work this was, we must as yet reserve to 
better conjecture ; meanwhile we find in Gruter, that some monuments of the dead had 
divers holes, successively to let in the ashes of their relations ; but holes of such a great 
number to that intent we have not any where met with." 

Much to the same purpose, of the difference of the value of urns, we meet with in 
Bundy *. The most common ones are of baked earth } and these were used by the 
lower sort. The grandees and rich men of Rome inclosed the ashes of their ancestors 
in urns of gold and silver, marble, porphyry, &c. And the carvings and relievos upon 
them generally cost as much as the materials : and sometimes inscriptions and epitaphs 
were also engraved upon them. And among the many antique vases which have escaped 
the wreck of time, we find some urns of glass f. Such was that, according to Strabo, in 
which the citizens of Alexandria shewed the remains of Alexander the Great ; though 
we are told elsewhere that Ptolemy had put this conqueror's ashes in a gold urn. Marcus 
Varro, according to Pliny (, ordered his ashes should be put in an earthern urn, with 
the leaves of myrtle, olive, and poplar. And in this, says the author, be followed the 
customs of the Pythagoreans, who banished all state and pomp from their funeral 
ceremonies. 

The earthern urns were generally larger than those of great value ; whether, because 
the ashes of several persons, as of a husband and wife for instance, were put into ono^ 
agreeably to this antient inscription, 

Uma brens geminum quamvis tenet ista cadaver; 

or whether the bones of common persons, which were but half burnt, were put into these 
urns with their ashes. For as to the bones of persons of quality, such of them as were 
4^ot entirely consumed by the fire were put into another sort of vase, which the antients 
called Ossuarium. Some of these were of copper, enamelled with divers colours. 

The better to preserve these cinerary urns, some of the antients used to place them 
under stones, which had epitaphs upon them ; or, as mentioned above, in burial-vaults. 
But others made it a matter of merit to keep them in their houses. 

* Romao History, vol. III. p. 392; tnnslated from tbatof Catroa aod Rouilli. 

f I have before mentioved a very ^orioos glast-uro found at Witherefield in Sufiblk. Mr. Bagfoid has informed us, 
that urns of glass are not common. X ^* H. xxxv. 

It 
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It was owing to Namai that this law at first obtained, of not burying in cities, and[ 
he had likewise forbid them to burn his body : they therefore put it into a stone coffini 
and buried it under a tomb-stone made for that purpose. Numa had made a law, and 
inserted it in the Twelve Tables (which law the Romans borrowed from the Grecians) 
that none should be buried or burned in any town : Homineni mortuum in urbe ne 
sepelito neve urito^ in locoque publico sepulchrum fieri ne quid juris esto. 

In consequence of this law that he bad made, he himself chose a place of burial 
beyond the Tiber, at the foot of the hill Janiculus. Cicero gives it us in his second 
book of Laws ; and this custom was so religiously observed, that none of the kings of 
Rome were buried in any cities, but in the fields, or along the high- way sides (to put 
passengers in mind of mortality), and sometimes upon the tops or the feet of mountains. 
Thus Aventinus Sylvius was interred in the hill which receives it name from him^. 
Virgil reports the same of Dercennus f : 

■ Fuit ingens monte sui alio 

Regis Dercenni tereno ex aggere busium. 

A tomb beneath a mighty mount they rear'd 
For king Dercennus. 

Whence appears the custom of raising a mount upon the graves of great persons, (t 
was likewise customary sometimes to bury under trees, or in gardens. 

It was indeed allowed to the Vestal virgins, as we gather from Servius, and to the 
ashes of such as had triumphed, to those of eminent generals^ or who had enricbed or 
enlarged the republick, to have their remains reposited in a city. 

Posthumus, as before related, was the first who obtained this honour. 

It is true, that this custom was interrupted for some time, either through negligence, 
or that the compliance of the magistrates wai wanting ; but it was again established by 
the Decemviri. The more illustrious Romans were interred in the Campus Martius and 
EsquUine Mount. Augustus Caesar was buried within the walls of Rome. The empe- 
ror Hadrian likewise, who notwithstanding had laid a considerable fine both upon those 
who should bury their dead in the city and the magistrate who should suffer the abuse, 
and who had likewise commanded that the ground used for a burial-place should be 
forfeited to the public, and the corpse dug up again, and carried out of the city, was 
nevertheless there buried. At least this is Ulpian*s account of it. The emperors Anto- 
ninus, Dioclesian, and Maximian, also enacted laws much like these, with very great 
penalities. 

Varro^ gives a weighty reason why the antients chose the high- way sides for sucb 
purposes : Monumenta inquii d manendOf put stmt in sepulchris, K ideo secundum viam 

* Aurelius de Origine Oeot Rom. f An. xl 849. X De Liog. Lat V. 
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qtto fratereunies admoneani, K se fuisstf K iUas esse^ mmiaks. And, perhaps, they 
chose their sepulchres by the side of public ways from lasting ambition, or religion ; 
either that their elogies might be read by travellera, or because they hoped to reap the 
advantage of those prayers put upon their sepulchral monuments, and which they were 
seemingly so very solicitous of obtaining, from the frequency of these words upon them, 
^< that the earth might lie light upon them, and that their rest might be eternal,^' repeated 
by every traveller to whom they were addressed. 

Cornelius le Brun takes notice of an inscription he saw at Smyrna, which runs thus: 

MHNOAOPA . XAIPR . ANTIOXE . XAIPE. 
That is, 

Menodora, fiunewell! Antiochus^ &rewell! 

This was a general form used by the antients to induce passengers when they read such 
kinds of inscriptions, to pray for them. 

Archbishop Potter, in his *' Arch«Bologia GrsBca*,'* says, it may not be improper to 
mention their customs in praying for their friends and men of piety and virtue, that the 
earth might lie light upon them ; for their enemies, and all wicked men, that it might 
press heavy upon them; for they thought the ghosts that still honoured their shrouds, and 
were in love with their former habitations, had a very acute sense of all the accidents 
which befel their bodies : hence the chorus prays for Alcestis : 

XAvv faroMi Willis, yweu. Eurip. Alcest. v. 462. 

I wish the earth may fell upon you light. 

Menelaus is introduced by the same poet arming himself against death by this con- 
sideration, that the gods took care that such as died with honour, should have no sense 
of any pressure from the earth, whereas cowards should be crushed under it : 

^Ei yap tiVw 01 ^t^ avfo), 

Keufn Monroftanffx^Hmf h rifi£m x^» 


For if the gods, and sure they all things know. 
Have due regard for mortals here below; 
They will not, cannot, sufier those that die 
By the too powerful force of th* enemy. 
If they with courage have maintained their post. 
And for the public good their lives have lost. 


♦ IV. c. 8. 
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To be o'erbuithen'd with a heavy weight 
Of earth. But such as stand aghast at Fate -, 
Baae, dastard souls, that shrink at every blow. 
Nor dare to look on a prevailing foe; 
These shall, nor is the punishnient ui^ust. 
Be crushed and tortured by avenging dust. 

Theseus prays this punishment may be inflicted upon wicked Pbsedra* : 

Istam terra defossam premat, 


Gravisque tellus impio capUi incubei. 

And may the earth that is upon her laid 

Lie heavy on her corpse, and crush her cursed head. 

Ammianus has ingeniously inverted this order in the following epigram f: 

Eni^oi Mrrot tS; xP^ olxrfi NfOf x^, 

Which Martial translates thus^: 

Sit tibi terra levii, molUque iegarit arena ; 
Ne huL nan possmt eruere osta canet. 

Let there be one, who lighter dust and sand 
Shall sprinkle o*er your corpse with sparing band. 
So to the dogs you'll be an easier prey. 

Cicero § says, the reason why this sepulture without cities was enacted, took its rise 
from the danger of fire. Paulus says it was, that tbe city might not be polluted. Both 
had reason for their assertions, and in both cases it was a political and necessary caution : 
as the former speaks with regard to the burning of bodies ; the latter, of burying them 
unburnt : to which Isidorus adds a third reason. At first, says he, every body was 
buried in his own house ; it was afterwards forbid by the laws, lest the bodies of tbe 
Hying should be contaminated by the stench of the dead. 

But this law was also founded in tbe superstition of the Pagans, who thought sacred 
places and the ceremonies of religion profaned by dead bodies being near them. The 
consequence of this law, therefore, was this, that all the Roman families made their 
burial-places in the country, wherever they liked best, upon their own estates. A 
garden and a field were reserved for this purpose, which lay by the great roads in the 
sight of travellers. Hence the style of antient epitaphs ran thus: Asta^ viator; Caoe^ 
•oiatar; Aspice, viator; Siste, viator; Abi, viator. 

* Helena, c. 857. f Anlholof . lib. II. dt. ijf mw^wt, 

t Lib. IX. EpiUph Pbilco. { De. Legg. ii. 23. 
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We find ibU caslom mentioned in the following epigram of Martial*: 

Hoc sub marmore Glaucius humatus^ 
Juncto Flaminiae jacet sepulchro ; 
CBstus.moribus, innocens pudore> 
Velox ingenio, decore fieiix. 
Bib seniB mod6 messibus peractis 
Vix unum puer applicabat annum. 
Qax flea talia^ nil fleas viator. 

So tbat tbe granting Posthumus Tubertus^ as above, and others, a right to bury within 
the city, was giving them a considerable privilege, seldom granted to any others, and 
never but out of regard to great merit. 

We may here observe, upon these ancient forms of inscriptions, that they carried 
with them no room for an imputation of absurdity ; yet the moderns are truly blameable 
in copying this form of funeral inscription from them, when perhaps their sepulchres are 
very distant from a highway ; nay, we even sometimes meet with similar inscriptions in 
our churches themselves. 

None of the reasons alleged by poiterity, as to the method of burying, seem to affect 
us moderns, who not only bury our bodies in cities, but in churches, nay even in the 
most sacred parts of them. 

Yet tbe order or custom of burial without cities continued among Christians until the 
time of Gregory the Great 

Cuthbert archbishop of Canterbury was the first that I have read of who obtained 
church-yards for the kingdom of England. 

In the Antiquities of Canterbury f, Gregory^s permission runs thus : *' Cum gravia 
peccata non deprimunt, hinc prodest mortuis si in ecclesiis sepeliantur ; quia eorum 
proximi quoties ad eadem sacra loca veniunt, suorumque sepulturam aspiciunt, recor« 
dantur, & pro iis Domino preces fundunt.*' Antiently the bodies of the dead X were 
buried only without cities, in cemeteries, or sleeping-places, as the word signifies, 
until the resurrection ; but, persecution being ended, the manner grew in use to buiy 
within cities, at the entrance into sacred places, and afterwards in the very churches 
themselves. 

<* Quam superstitionem, dicam an impudentem ambitionem, Gratianus, Valentinianusy 
& Theodosius reprimere conati sunt, edito hoc rescripto. Nemo apostolorum vel mar- 
tyrum sedem humanis corporibus existimat esse concessam §,*' &c. 

We find many instances of both the kinds of burial mentioned above to have been 
in use among the Romans in this kingdom. Our encampments about Castor are not 
destitute of such antiquities. 

* VLS8. f Pp.231, 233. X 9ee Oanpbriui Panvioiot. ( Baldainas the civilUn, p. 833. 
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The fragments of urns of ail die several kinds of earth are foand here in great quanti- 
ties. The land having, for many ages, been under the plough, whole urns are not to be 
expected to be often met with ; yet some are now and then found in such places where 
the land has remained untouched by the plough. Some years ago, about 1729, an entire 
urn was found on the South side of the river Nen, near the camp there, in Huntingdon- 
shire, connected by a bridge with our camps about Castor. It was dug up between 
Kat^s Cahhin and the camp, and contained a quantity of ashes, and a jaw-bone uncon- 
sumed. The urn was of a greyish colour, and within was a face painted red. Several 
lachrymatories have also been found in these parts. What fragments of urns we meet 
with here answer very well to the curious description given us by Dr. Lister of York *. 
He says, they are found in very many places throughout the whole kingdom; but the 
different workmanship of these vessels, their composition, and the places where they made 
them, have been little known, or taken notice of by any. He gives us these observations 
upon them. ' 

At York, in the road or Roman street without Mickleg^te, and likewise by the river 
side, where the brick-kilns were (1681), were found urns of three different tempers; 

1st, of a blueish grey colour, having a large quantity of coarse sand wrought with the 
clay. 

2dly, Others of the same colour, having either a very fine sand mixed with it, full of 
Mica or Cat silver, or made of clay naturally sandy. 

3dly, Red urns of fine clay, with little or no sand in it. These pots, are quite through- 
out of a red colour, like fine bole. Also many of these pots are elegantly adorned with 
figures in basso relievo, and have usually the workman's name, which he thinks others 
have mistaken f for the person's name buried there, upon the bottom or cover ; as Janu- 
arius, and such like; but that very name he had seen upon several red pots found both 
here and at Aldborough. After all, these are glazed both inside and outside, with a kind 
of varnish, of a bright coral colour. 

By the road side, a Roman one, leading from London to Colchester, at Coggeshally 
an kypogaum^ or grot, has been discovered, with arched work, wherein was a lamp, in 
a glass vial, covered with Roman tile, whose diameter was fourteen inches. There were 
also some urns and crocks, wherein were ashes and bones. Among the rest, was one of 
a polished and most fine substance, resembling rather coral than red earth, which had 
upon the cover this inscription, coccilum, perhaps for coccilli, m, that is, cocciLU 
MANIBVS. If this Coccillus was some governor, who, under Antoninus Pius, had the 
command of these places (as Weever in his Funeral Monuments imagines), it is possible 
that the present name, Coggeshall, may have still some remains of it |. 


* Philos. Trani. 1681.3, p. 87. 

X Ibid, and Camdeo'i firiunnia, p. 419. 


t Burton'i Comm. Ant hio. p. 183, and p. 830. 
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A fftgmeot of an urn, of this fine red coral kind, has lately fallen into my bands. It 
was found at Castor, but was only the base of an urn. That part which was the bottom 
of the urn witbinside has this inscription upon it, regalis. It is very perfect, and is the 
only one I have seen of this kind with an inscription found in these parts. 

Dr. Lister, from the first sort of pots or urns above mentioned, was led into an enquiry 
where they were made. The first place he thinks about the midway betwixt Wilberfosse 
and Barnbie on the Moor, six miles from York, on the sand-hills, or rising ground, 
where now the warren is. The other Roman pottery on the sand-hills at Santon, not 
far from Brigg, in Lincolnshire. In the first place, ^ he found widely up and down broken 
pieces of urn, slag, and cinders. At the latter place there yet are remaining (though it 
is a moveable sand, hurried every way by the wind, and has by that means covered the 
place all over) some of the very furnaces whose ruins he takes to be some of those meta, 
or sandy hillocks. Besides, here are many pieces of pots and urns of different shapes, 
and much slag and cinders ; this pottery having taken up much ground, as will appear 
to any one who diligently views the place. It is remarkable that both the above men- 
tioned potteries are within less than a mile of the Roman military road. Nothing is re- 
membered, in any of those places, of any pottery that was known in those parts, nor 
indeed could he learn where any good clay, near those sands, was to be bad fit for that 
purpose, which yet our modem potteries chiefly seek after, which has made them to be 
forgotten and disused ; the materials of our modern pots being much altered, and conse- 
quently the places. 

The Roman urns above described differ in these particulars from those kind of pots 
wUch are now usually made amongst us. 

1st, That they are without all manner of glazing with lead, which perhaps is a modem 
invention. 

2dly, That a far greater quantity of sand is used than day, which thing alone made it 

■ 

worth their while to bring their clay to the sand hills. 

3dly, That they were baked either with more leisure, after long and thorough drying, 
or inclosed within certain coffins to defend them from the immoderate contact of the 
flames. This is thought to be the case, because there seem to be fragments of such 
things to be found. It is certain, the natural colour of the clay is not altered by burning, 
so that both the degrees of heat and manner of burning might be different : and one of 
these potsherds, it is said, baked over again, will become red. 

As to the two last kinds of ums, it is likely the first of them, with their particles of 
mica in it, were made of a sandy blue clay, of which nature there is good plenty among 
the Western mountains of Yorkshire, and particularly at Carleton, not far from Ickly^ a 
Roman Station. I insert here from Mr. Camden that he spells the name Jlekehf ; and 
this as an addition to Dr. Lister^s account. Camden imagines it to be the Olicana in 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, both from its situation in respect of York, and the resemblance of the two names. 
It is, without doubt, an antient town ; for (not to mention those engraved Roman pillars 
lying now in the church-yard and elsewhere) it was rebuilt in Severus's time by Virius 
Lupus *f legate and proprsetor of Britain, as we are informed by an inscription dug up 
near the church : 

IM. SEVERVS. 
AVG. ET ANTONINVS 
CAES. DESTINATVS 
RESTITVERVNT, CV 
RANTE VIRIO LVPO, 
t LEG. EORVM PR. PR. J 

That a cohort of the Lingeries was quartered here, is likewise attested by an old altar 
inscribed by the captain § of the second || cohort of the Lingones to Verbeia. Perhaps 
she was the nymph or goddess of the Wherf (the river) ; and called, as Mr. Camden 
supposes, Verbeia^ from the likeness of the two words : 

VERBEIAE SACRVM 
CLODIVS FRONTO 
PRAEF. COH. ILUNGON. 

For rivers, says Gildas^ in that age, had divine honours paid them by the ignorant Bri- 
tons. Seneca % tells us of altars dedicated to them : '< We worship the heads of great 
rivers, and we raise altars to their first springs.'' And Servius says, that every river'had 
its nymph presiding over it But Dr. Gibson, in his edition of Camden, seems rather to 
think it was the first cohort that was quartered here, from the last line of that inscription 
being not ii. lingon, but P. linqon, in the original ; as appears from the papers of Mr. 
John Thoresby of Leeds, an eminent antiquary, who accurately described it, being very 
critical in his observations upon inscriptions and original coins, of which he had a vali^- 
able collection. The original altar above mentioned is removed to Stubham. 

The red urns seem to have been the master-piece of the Romans, wherein they shewed 
their greatest art, and seemed to glory most, and to eternize their names upon them. 
Several, as Dr. Lister informs us, have upon them varieties of embossed work. And 
lastly, as for the elegant manner of glazing, it is far neater indeed, and more durable» 
than our modern way of glazing with lead, which is apt to crack both with wet and heat. 
As the fire is certainly unwholesome, by reason of the fumes which lead usually emits, 
being a quick vapourable metal ; this antient glazing seems to have been done by the 
brush, or dipping; for both inside as well as outside of the urn are glazed, and that before 
the baking : and something of the materials of it seems to be remembered by Pliny **^ 

• Mentioned by Ulpian, lib. ii. De rulgari ct pupillari sabstitutione. f Legato. 

X Pnjpneiore; Camden, p. 867. % VtmhcX. \\ First. ^ Epist. 41. ** Lib. xxxvi, 19. 15. 

who 
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who tells U9y FictUia ex hitumine inscripta non delentur ; the painting pots with bitumen 
is indelible. Again *, Tingi solidas ex hitumine statuas. The bitumen, he says, sinks 
ipto the Tery stones and pots; which is something more than glazing. 

The great plenty of these red urns found in many parts of England, seems to argue 
them also of English manufacture ; but where he cannot guess, unless wrought at the 
hole mines, of which clay alone they seem to be made in Cleveland : for, that the barren 
tract of land called Black-moor was well known to the Romans, he observes, the jet 
rings taken, up with the urns doth sufficiently testify « Now jet and bole, the Doctor 
says, are no where, that he knows of, to be found with us in England but in that tractf, 
being fossils peculiar to those mountains. Of these jet rings, some are plain, and 
others wrought, but all of them an extraordinary bignessy being at least three inches 
diameter, and yet the inward bore is not above an inch and a half, which makes them too 
little for the wrist of any man, as they are much too big for the fingers, so that probably 
they were never worn as armiUa or annulu One of each sort Dr. Lister had by him, 
which he carefully redeemed of the workmen, besides many others which were broken, 
found about a sort of urns in York fields. 

The black amber, or geate X^ some take to be the gagates, which was valued by the 
antienu amongst the rarest jewels and precious stones. It grows upon the rocks within 
a chink or cliff of them ; and, before it is polished, looks reddish and rusty ; but, after, 
it is really (as Solinus describes) diamond-like, black and shining, of which Rhemmius 
Palemon from Dionysius writes thus : 


■ Prselulget nigro splendore Gagates : 

Hie lapis ardesoens Austro perfusus aquarum s 
Ast oleo perdens flammasj mirabile visu, 
Attritua rapit bic teneras^ oeu succina, frondes. 

— — -— All black and shining is the jett : 
In water dipp*d, it flames with sudden heat« 
But a strange coldness, dipt in oil, receives^ 
And drawsj like amber^ little sticks and leaves. 

Likewise Marbodaeus, in his Treatise of Jewels : 

Nascitur in Lycia lapis, et prope gemma, lagates, 
Sed genus eximium foecunda Britannia mittit j 
Lucidus et niger est, levis et levissimus idem : 
'Guanas paleas trahit attritu calefactus 3 
Ardet aquffi lotus, restringitur unctus olivo. 

* Lib. xxxf . 15. t It ii found, lays Dr. GibtOD in hii CamdeD, p. 470. at logleslhorp, upon the coait of Hovfolk. 
X CamdeD, p. 908, wbere be maket meotioo of tbeit paiti. 

Jet 
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Jet 6tone> almoat a gem, the Lycians find, • 

But firuitful Britain sends a wondrous kind ; 
'Tis black and shining, smooth and ever light , 
*TwilI draw up straws, if rubb'd till hot and bright ; 
Oil makes it cold, but water gives it heat. 

Solinus describes it in much the same manner : *^ In Britain, there is great store of 
gagaies, or geaief a very fine stone. If you ask the colour, it is black and shining 
fnigro gemmeus) ; if the quality, it is exceeding light ; if the nature, it burns in water, 
and is quenched with oil ; if the virtue, it has an attractive power when heated and 
rubbed.'* 

There is a difficulty with regard to the real meaning of what the poet Ctaudian has 
said of the magnet in the following lines : 


Lapis est cognomine magnes. 


Decolor, obscurus, viUs $ non ille repexam 
Cffisariem regum, nee Candida virginis ornat 
CoUa, nee insigni splendet per cingula morsu ; 
Sed nova si nigri videas miracula saxi j 
Tum pulchros superat cultus, et quicquid Eois 
Indus littoribus nhvk scrutatur in alglt. 

' A stone there is, discoloured, vile, and dai'k. 
The magnet, which emits no radiant spark. 
This nor adores of kings the sleek-comb'd hair. 
Nor graceful binds the virgin*s neck so fair. 
Which with the polish'd iv'ry might compare. 
It shines not in the bride's illustrious zone : 
But the new wonders of the jetty stone. 
Should you but see, you'd think it far excell'd 
The brightest ornaments that dress can yield. 
And what search shews us on the Eastern shores. 
And 'midst the sea-weed red the Indus pours. 

Now the question is, whether the poet speaks here of the real magnet or loadstone,^ 
or of the jet, which, like it, has an attractive quality. He mentions new wonders dis- 
covered in a stone whose colour was black, not telling us what these wonders were. It 
is pretty certain, that the loadstone, in all ages, was known to have the quality of 
attracting iron. Thales, amazed at so constant an effect, thought this stone had a soul. 
Plato, Aristotle, and Pliny, have mentioned the same attraction. How early upon this 
account it was held in high esteem, will appear from what the learned Mr. Greaves, 
formerly prebendary of Peterborough, assures us, in his celebrated work, intituled, 
<^ Pyromidographia,*' that he saw in Egypt an idol of that country cut out of loadstone, 

"^ and 
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and found in the mummy-pit. This curioui magnet then still retained its attractive 
quality, though he remarks it had probably been taken out of the mine above 2000 years. 
It appears from the lines of Claudian, who flourished in the time of the emperors 
Theodosius and Honorius, in the fourth century, that he must have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the attractive quality of the loadstone. 

But neither Plato, nor any of the philosophers, until the eleventh or even the twelfth 
century, knew that an iron or steel needle, when suspended upon an axis, having 
been previously invigorated with a magnetic power from the loadstone, would direct 
itself to the North and South poles of the world. 

Our countryman Roger Bacon is thought to have made this discovery. Sebastian 
Cabot, when he discovered the Northern parts of America, or some other as it is dif- 
ferently reported (such as Flavio Gioia, and our countryman Robert Norman), fint 
gave hints of the magnetic needle's having a variation, either to the East or West, from 
the true meridian, in different latitudes. This was in the thirteenth century. 

'So that, if Claudian means the real loadstone, they either had in his time made far- 
ther discoveries of its wonderful properties, which they have not transmitted down to 
us ; or else the Naoa Miracula agrees not with it, and perhaps as little to the attraettve 
quality of jet, which seems to have been known before his time. 

Some JlhUa vestiarut made of this jet have been discovered in England. Dr. La»b, 
the late worthy Bishop of Peterborough, told roe, he observed part of a stone coffin, ap- 
pearing at the side of the North road, near Kates Cabin in Huntingdonshire (this was by 
the side of that Roman road which passed through our camps cidled Durohrioajf near 
the camp at Chesterton. It was about twenty-eight years ago*. He had the coffin 
opened and examined. It had in it the bones of a woman and a child ; which, by its 
position, shewed she must have died in childbirth. 

There were three lachrymatory vessels in another coffin, and five of ihie jUmUe ve$^ 
iiaruPf or kind of pins made of jet, to fasten the chlamys of the person there deposited. 
The heads of these JilnUie were curiously wrought into an octagonal form, and the length 
of them was about three inches. One of these he presented to the late Countess Fitz- 
william, of Milton, in Northamptonshire. At the head of the coffin there were two pots 
Qfn the outside, holding near half a pint each, a spear head, and some other things. 

The jet pins seem to have been used as the most ornamental then known. A brokea 
inscription was found in the coffin, of which I shall take notice in its proper place ; here 
having to remark, that the persons buried in such stone coffins found in these parts were 
probably not Christians, the head of all I have seen being to the North, and conse- 
quently different from the position used amongst Christians. The coffin wherein the 
woman was found is in this position, and may be seen between Washington corner and 


* This wai written aboat ^S9S^ XyS^ 
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the bridge North of Kates Cabin. Another Coffin of stone, wherein were the bones of 
a maUi serves as a horse-trough, and stands facibg the house. Mr. Camden * tells us, 
that some of these stone coffins, or Sepulchres, several in number, were dug up in the 
ground of Robert Bevill, esquire, descended from an antient and noble family of this 
county of Huntingdon. The lordship to which these belong was afterwards the joint in* 
heritance of the Hewits of Warsley in the same county, and the Drydens, as descended 
to them by the sisters of the last Sir Robert Bevill. Chesterton is now in the family of 
the Pigotts of Chetwyn in Shropshire f. 

Mr. Ainsworth informs us Xt these arop lapidea were always in use, as well as the urns, 

when the bodies were biirnt : *' Neque sarcophagi & arcsB, in quibus Integra cadavera 

condebantur, alitor atque hssc vasa in humum defodiebantur. Nunquam enim crematio 

ita apud Romanos obtinuit, ut integroriim cadaverum sepultura prorsas desuescerit. 

Nam patricii Cornelii omnes ante Sullam humati fuerunt integri. Neque ilium quidem 

gentis su» morem sequi noluisse, nisi talionem veritus fuisset, eruto Caii Marii cada- 

vere, suspicantur Tullius § and Plinius ||. Sed & initio rerum Rom. Numa rex cremari 

noluit. De cujus sepulchro Plutarchus^i Aws it, inquit, mwnraiixfni uUmi ^o^ Imi tov 

TAfitom iBf9uaf iwf (m irifca ix^M to o-ttl^ rirv % mfou ra^ /Stff^;, & quae deinceps. Harum 

priorem Cn. Terentium scribam agrum suum in Janiculorepastinantem invenisse prodidit 

Cassias Hemioa, teste Plinio **, qui & suo tempore narrat areas tales fieri ex lapide sar- 

cophago, in quibus cadavera in XL diebus absumi constaret ff. Qusb cum ita sint, non 

compertum videtur omnes illas arcas^ quss multis locis effi)ssie apud nos fuerunt, esse 

Anglo-Saxonum, ut vulgo perhibentur. Sunt enim, quas, etsi populi istius esse non 

aboegaverim, Romanis tamen abjudicare non ausim. Qualis una prope asdes meas in 

Durolito Trajectu %% xu abhinc annis, efFossa fuit, in ipsa fronte vias Trinobantium, quae 

tunc fuit, ubi & oUsb aliquot repertsB fuerunt, quarum unam penes me servo. Nee md 

mutat, quod hujus arose rude est artificium. Nam languente imperio, & artes omnes, 

in provinciis prssertim, elanguerunt, quod vel ex nummis evidentissime, necnon aliia 

Romanorum monumentis, liquere possit. Sed ne« quis putet arcarum lapidearum apud 

Romanos his setatibus usum esse nullum, etsi fuerit superioribus, sciat illos usos fuisse 

post relictam Britanniam. Hoc constat ex epistola Theodorici regis ad quendam 

Danielem Ravennatem in areis excavandis peritum, quae legitur apud Ca8siodorum,§§. 

Haec obiter dicendajudicavimus, ne quis cremationem unicam & perpetuam sepulturse 

fuisse consuetudinem apud Romanos putaret,*' &c. 

* This accoant is id 1607. 

f It wM porcbased of binii tince Uiii wat writteo, by William Waller, Esq. of Bedford row; and ii now the property 
of bit ion and namesake, wbo was tbis year (1797) iberiff of Cambridge and Huntingdon shiict. 

X Monumenla Kempiana, p. 17a { De Legib. ii. %% || L. Tii. e. 54. ^ In viti ejne, 

** L. xiii. c 13. ft L. xvxvi. e. 17. H Old Ford. §| L. iii. op. IS. 
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Tbe coffins, howeveri found near the camps at Castor and Chesterton are certainly no 
other than Roman. I mean such as have been found by their military roads ; for, it is 
dubious whether such as have been found about the church-yard at Castor may not some 
of them be Saxon. The remains of an inscription found in one of these coffins by the 
antient Roman road, and other remarkable circumstances, particularly that of their 
being placed in a different direction from the coffins of Christians, as before noticed, 
seem to prove the assertion indisputably. 

There is, however, a circumstance, which, though it may seem to be a reason to make 
us think all were not Roman coffins which are found by the military roads in these parts, 
yet I shall not suppress it, though it is a seeming contradiction to my assertion. It is 
that of the stone coffin of a woman found upon the present North road near Kate's 
Cabin, who died undelivered of her child, as appeared plainly to have been the case. 
For, by Numa's law, the women who died big with child could neither be burned nor 
buried till she had been cut open, to save their children ; and to disobey this law was to 
be guilty of homicide. The law was as follows : " Mulierem si pregnans mortua fuerit, 
nisi exciso partu, ne humato. Qui secus faxit, quasi spem animantis peremerit; ita 

estoV' &c- 
The Caesarian operation, among surgeons, is performed by cutting a child out of the 

womb of the mother. Julius, the first Roman emperor, was called Csesar, because he 
was thus brought into the world, i. e. caso matris ventre ; and hence the operation took 
its name. The only way to solve the above difficulty, and to account for her interment, 
which in this case was contrary to the law of Numa, is, to suppose that, in the decline 
of the then Roman empire, this law, at least in Britain, was either neglected, or 
that the child died in the womb before the operation could be performed, and the con- 
sequence was the mother's death also ; therefore there was no occasion to put this law 
of Numa in execution. 

There has also been a very fine leaden coffin dug up near the military road and en- 
campment at Chesterton, inclosed in one of stone, whose length was four feet and a half, 
and breadth fifteen ihches. There was one thing I remarked in the skeleton thereiq 
found, and which was that of a man, that one of the legs had been broken and perhaps 
never set, at least as a skilful surgeon would have treated such a case ; for where the 
fracture was, the parts protruded and lapped over each other ; they had, however, ossified 
tend united again, but in such a manner, that, had this man lived, he must have been a 
cripple the remainder of his life. It is probable, he did not survive the fracture long, 
l^ld that it was the occasion perhaps of his death. These remains were preserved for a 
long time, for the inspection of the curious, but, falling to decay, have been interred 

We sra iiHlebted to Juftttt Ltptios for ooUecting Um grealeti part of tbe Iswt. Bnody'i Rooi. Hiit. b. ii. p. 72. 
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again near the cabin. The teeth were, many of tbero, firm fixedl in the jawB at the time 
I viewed these Roman remains, and the skeleton in good preservation. 

[In digging near the side of the high road near Chesterton, 1754, was found a coffin 
of a yellowish hard stone, six feet two inches long, covered with a Bat lid, which had on 
the under side an edging let quite down about one inch and a half or two inches deep, 
coinciding with the edges of the chest, and containing an entire skeleton near sii^ feet 
long, the teeth sound and firm, the ribs fallen from the back bone, the right leg broken 
in the middle and repaired by a callus : also three glass lacrymatories, of which that 
which was entire contained a corrupted fungous substance mixed with water, and of 
an aromatic smell on first opening; a small brass seal with this mark > ljj ->^ 
three or four pins, like ebony or agate, one of brass; several defaced coins, *1^^* 
one of Faustina, and one silver of Gordian, and scraps of white wood inscribed, 

AACOITT VTERE TA (g) FELIX. 

The substance of nine or ten other skeletons was found near the chest, and all of them 
only at the depth of a foot *. 

In making the turnpike road from Kate's Cabin to Walnsford bridge along the side 
of the city of Durobriv^j in the cemetery of the place, they turned up many urns of 
different clay and shape, and coins, several coffins of equal breadth throughout, of one 
stone, well cut, covered with another handsome stone. They dug up a leaden coffin of 
400lb» weight, containing a skeleton. All had skeletons in them ; one a coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius ; another a female skeleton with a child in the womb in situ: another had two 
pretty little urns, one on each side. Dr. Stukeley had a silver Nerva; reverse, ubertas 
PVBLICA : a small brass Valentihian ; reverse, victoria. A consecration of Constantine 
the Great going to heaven in a chariot drawn by four horses, Quintillus, &c. On the 
dry gravelly hill by Stibbington hedges they crossed another burying-ground by the 
river side : the Ustrinae of burning-places have the earth very black, and bits of char- 
coal, and innumerable fragments of urns, bones, and stones, that covered them for a 
mile. At the South gate of the city, digging a ditch, they found the foundation of hewn 
stone and thick pointed iron bars ten feet long, as of a portcullis. Hemien street runs 
through the city, crosses the river Nyne at the wooden bridge on stone piers, some of 
whose timbers were taken and used in the new navigation f.] 

• Mr. Mtimingj in tiie IfinatM of the Society of AatiqiMriet. 

t Slttkeley's letter to R. Gale, Mty 12, \12l^ Gale's Letters, p. 183|. 
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A DISSERTATION UPON THE ROMAN DEITY FOUND IN THE 

ANTIENT INCAMPMENT AT CASTOR. 

Castor, for many centuries, has afforded, and enriched, the cabinets of the col- 
lectors of the antiquities of Great Britain with the coins of the Roman emperors fron^ 
Nero down to the time the Romans left the kingdom, a space of five hundred years. 
Tesselated pavements, urns, stone coffins, and other antiquities, have been frequently 
discovered; but no altars, or inscriptions of any kind, though so very common in the 
other Roman Stations of this isle ; but, as it were to make amends for this deficiency, it 
has afforded lately, namely, in the year 1765, the only Roman deity of its kind in the 
world. Few images of the Roman gods were ever found in higher preservation than this 
singular one we are treating of : and, for the exquisite taste and sublime ideas the artist 
seems to have had of Jove, we may pronounce the workmanship equal to any of the most 
celebrated statues, images, engraved gems, or other remains of such antiquities, the 
product of those times when the art of sculpture and casting in metals was justly deemed 
in its greatest degree of perfection ; such, at least, as are transmitted to us in the 
accounts of them, or which are stilL in being, now adorning the cabinets and choice 
coUecticyos of the learned in this science. 

Fond as I am of antiquities, I have always thought myself happy in living on the very 
spot where once the Romans formed one of their principal incampments in the county of 
Northampton. Of this I have particularly treated in a larger work, designed hereafter to 
be communicated to the publick *. I shall only here observe, that this Station was the 
Dtiro^rji^ir, mentioned in the Fifth Iter, or Journey, in the Itinerary of the emperor Anto* 
ninus, which describes the Stations and incampments, with their several distances, in the 
kingdom of Britain. These incampments are very extensive on both sides of the river 
Nen or Nene. The authors, who have taken notice of these Stations about CastoTj have 
omitted the proper signification of Durobrivaj which had they been attentive to, they 
would have infallibly fixed this Station of the Itinerary, as I do, at and in the precincts 
of Castor. Durohriva^ without straining its etymology, signifies camps by the river^ or 
the Water Cities; and we find remains of them at the South side of the river Nen at Aid- 
warkton, alias Allerton, Chesterton, and Water Newton, that is, the New Town, farther 
West than where the old Roman town formerly existed. That was in a piece of ground 
now called the Conygree Close. At this place Roman coins, broken urns, &c. are fre- 

* The Comment on ADteDinas, herewith printed. 
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quently found, especially fair ODes of the Constantine family. This place seems to have 
been their place of interment. On the North side of the river the camps at Castori joined 
with those on the South, by the military road called Hermenstreet^ are easily traced. 
They are very extensive ; and here undoubtedly was the pratorium^ where the chief 
commander of them fixed his quarters, as may be easily proved. If it was not a Roman 
colony, it appears at least to have been a municipium. The several antiquities my 
researches have brought to light have induced me to aflSrm, that Castor only could be 
the Durobrioa of Antoninus. For, if we can find here remains of antiquity from the 
earliest times the Romans were acquainted with our island, and coins of their several 
emperors down to the period when they left this kingdom ; 1 tay, if this be the case, a 
spot so fruitful in antiquities could never be of so little consequence as to be omitted to 
the Itinerary ; and it is omitted if any other place is the Durobriva mentioned in it. 
And, though the Notitia Imperii takes no notice of it, we are not to think it less consi-* 
derable upon that score. The Notitia begins at that period when the Roman empire 
was in its decline ; and the learned Mr. Horsley, in bis Britannia Romana, has proved 
that account to be later than the reigns of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius. We 
can produce coins found at Castor from the time of Claudiiis down to them ; and this is 
the case with many Stations in Antoninus's Itinerary, though these Stations are not 
mentioned in the Notitia. 

It was in digging up part of Jthe camp at Castor, for the purpose of enlarging a garden 

which consisted of a part of it, and which was done more with a view of fipding antiques^ 

than out of a real want of the ground for the use it was hereafter to be applied to, that 

we found the image of Jupiter, The spade at first turned up parts of broken urns, 

human bones with the marks of combustion, cinders, and pieces of glass, &c* common 

in Roman camps, or rather to the boundaries of them. And here, about the depth of 

six inches, we found the image, made of brass, and of that fine sort called Corinthian 

brass, no way cankered, or tinged with verdigrease, though common to brass in general. 

The surface is of a copper colour, much like the metal called bronze; but the colour ia 

owing to a natural varnish the earth has given to it. The image seems not to have been 

cast ; but the profile and reverse stamped separately ; about one twentieth part of an 

lUch in thickness. A piece of iron fills the middle of the term *, round which the two 

parts of the image are so nicely soldered with tin, tinged of a golden colour. The 

Romans used no other, as appears from the antiquities found at Herculaneum ; that, at 

&rst making, it must have appeared as if it was cast solid. The solder alone has not 

imbibed a tincture from the earth, and so is easily discovered from the other metal, aa 

the central piece of iron is likewise by a part of the base or pedestal being broken off, 

and lost At the first sight of the image (though I pretend not to a skill suflicient in 

* Thii ii ivnifest, by applying it to a compatt needta. 
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antiquities to pronounce positively with regard to them, and leave it uow to them who 
are better qualified, to set me right in fixing to what class of deities this belonged), from 
some distinguishing characteristicks, I judged it to be one of the Dii Termini^ that or 
Jupker Terminalis ; and, upon having recourse to such books as might elucidate the 
point in question, I am the rather confirmed in my first adopted opinion. 

The Greeks worshipped him under the character of 'Ofio^i 0eof*f and "Opo^ Zcv; f. Our 
image is such as the Theracans % represented him, a man without arms, and lessening 
gradually from the middle, like the antient Termini. The body of this image stands 
upon a piece of a square pyramid, lessening, gradually like those. The head, with the 
fine curled hair, face, and bushy beard, and every muscle, are expressed to the life. 
Part of the body which rests upon the pyramid or term, and the term itself, is decorated 
with a kind of drapery, beautifully arranged in ornamental foliages, the body and parts 
above being naked ; below this, in the fore-ground of the term, upon each side of a 
tassel descending from the middle of the body, are placed standards, either of legions or 
cohorts, two in number. A kind of canopy is under these, under which is an eagle^ 
the emblem of Jupiter, and sacred to him, as is the oaken bough on which the eagle is 
perched, and which forms a corona quercea round the bird of Jove. On the two sides of 
the term the same foliages of drapery appear, and also upon the back ground ; and on 
this side we see the thunderbolts of Jove and his three-forked lightning collected 
together, and bound in the middle. These seem to intimate that Jupiter has a peculiar 
value for the country over which they hang, and has therefore restrained the power of 
these dreadful instruments of his wrath, that they should not hurt it This country is 
represented under the thunder- bolts by its proper symbols; which are, a basket of several 
kinds of fruit and flowers, and a rabbit luxuriously feeding upon these dainties. The 
rabbit is the representative and symbol of Spain. So we find that country distinguished 
io many coins which have come down to our hands, two of which I shall here take 
notice of. 

1. IMP . CAESAR . TEAIAN . HADRIANUS . AV6. Reverse, HISPANIA. Spain leaning upon 
the Pyrensean mountains, holding a branch of laurel in her hand ; at her feet, a rabbit 

2. The legend round the head, the same as the former coin. . Upon the reverse, 
EESTiTVTORi HISPANIAE. Spain represented by a female figure, sitting with a rabbit at 
her feet, is raised up by the emperor. 

Mr. Addison §, in his Dialogue upon Medals, observes, that some learned medal- 
lists tell us, the rabbit at the feet of the figure in these medals may signify either the 
multitude of these animals that are found in Spain, or perhaps the several mines that 
are wrought within the bowels of the country ; the Latin word, Cumculus, signifying 

* Plntarah m Numa.' f Plato, I. Tiii. de Leg. ab if/jn, termiDM circumicribo; apud DMnostheDem, Sec 

X TbaM wa» an ialand ia the JEgeaD ica, one of the CjcMtt, aatiaotlj oalled CalUita. Pliu. it. 19, and ii. S9. 
CalUmachi Bpig. bodift &mUrim. Hard. { Pp. 183, 184. 

either 
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either a rabbit or mine. But^ he saysi these gentlemen do not consider, that it i$ notf'* 
the word, but the figure, that appears on the medal. Cuniculus may stand for a rabbit 
or a mine ; but the picture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine. A pun can be no 
more engraved, than it can be translated. When the word is construed into its idea, 
the double meaning vanishes. The figure therefore before us, both on coins, and I add 
upon the reverse of our Jupiter Terminalis, means a real rabbit, which in Spain is found 
in vast multitudes : 

Cuniculosa Celiibera fili** 

The basket of flowers and fruit upon the term point put the beauty and fertility of the 
country. The fruits are those of the olive, and perhaps of the orange also ; however, 
as to the former, Spain was famous for them. It is for this reason, that the poet 
Ciaudian, in his description of Spain, binds an olive branch about her head; and upon 
coins she holds a branch of olive in her hand : 


Clauds turn prima Minerve 


Nexa comam fbliis, fulvaque intexta micaxitem 
Veste Tagum, tales profert Htspania voces f. 

Thus Spain> whose brows the alive wreaths i 
And o*er her robe a Tagus streams in gold. 

Martial has given us the like figure of one of the greatest rivers in Spain % • 

Betis oliyifBrA crinem redimite coroni, 
AuretL qui nitidis vellera tingis aquiB : 
jQoem Bromius, quern P&Uas amat 

Fair Baetb ! olives wreath thy azure locks, 
In fleecy gold thou cloath*8t the neighbouiing flodcs: 
Thy fruitful banks with rival bounty smile. 
While Bacchus wine bestows, and Pallas oil. 

And Prudentius of one of its eminent towns says §, 

Tu decern sanctos revehes et oclo, 
Caesar- Augusta II, studiosa Christi, 
Verticem flavis oleis revincta 
Facis honore. 

The image of our Jupiter is small, only three inches in height; yet fills the mind 
with the greatness x>f the manner in which it is executed, equal to the ideas we fomr 

• Catallut, Carm. xxzr. 18; od Contuhtrnales, This is wrong quoted by Mr. Addison, from CatoUns io Bipuitiam, 
which is the 97tb. f GaudiaD, de Laud. Stilidi. lib. IL I Epig. xii. 99. f Prudcatios, Hymii IV. 

n A city of Arragon, in Spaia, on Uie rirer Ebro; Pliii. iii. 3. al this lime called Sarragos«« 

from 
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from statues of a colossal bigness. A celebrated instance of these deities in mioiatare 
was the Hercules of Lysippus, which, though not more than a foot high, filled the 
imagination equal to the Hercules Farnese. As this statue is lost, we must content 
ourselves with a description of it in Martial and Statius. 

Db Statua Herculis* 

Hie, qui dura sedens porrecto saxa leone 

Mitigat exiguo magnus in lere Deus, 
Quaeque tulit, spectat resupino sidera mltUj 

Cij^us leva cakt robore, dextra maro : 
Non est fiima recens, nee nostri gloria ceeli; 

Nobile Lysippi muuus, opusque vides. 
Hoc habuit nuxnen PellsBi mensa tyrannic 

Qui cito perdomito victor in orbe jacet. 
Hunc puer ad Libycas juraverat Hannibal aras ; 

Jusserat hie Syllam ponere regna trucem. 
Offensus varis tumidis tenroribus auke, 

Plivatos gaudet nunc habitare Lares. 
Utque Aiit quondam pladdi conviva Molorehi, 

Sic voluit docti Vindicis esse Deus*. 

De Eadem Statua. 

Alcidem modb Vindicis rogabam, 
Esset ci:yu8 opus laborque felix. 
Risit (nam solet hoc) levique nutu, 
Grsc^ numquid ait, poeta, nescis ? 
Inscripta est baus, indic&tque noroen. 
Aimvrv kgo, Phidiie putavif . 

Statius*s description of the same statue is as follows : 

Hne inter casta genius tutdaque mense 
Amphitryoniades, &c. 

■ I Deus ille> Deus j seseque videndum 

Indukit, Lysippe, tibi> parvusque videri 
Sentirique ingens } et cum mirabilis intra 
Stet mensura pedem, tamen exclamare libebit^ 
(Si visus per membra ftras) hoc pectora pressus, 
Vastator Nemees, &c. t 

At the chaste board the god himself appears, 
the artist, and the banquet cheen^ 


« MarUal Spig. lib. IX. Bp. xlhr. f lU Si»» xlv. } SjH^ Libw iv. 

N He, 
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He, only he^ could te^h th'ee'to confine 
A groBt idea to minute design -, 
From part to part our heated iancy flies» 
And gives to character, what space denies ; 
Press*d by that arm, the lion pants for breath. 
And Cacus trembles at th' impending death *. 

'< Nuda et aperta superiora habeas, quouiam superioribus et coelestibus mundi partibus 
magis conspicuum se prsbet; ioferiora auteai velata et operta, quod inferioribus, 
nempe mortalibus, abditus estf.*' 

This image of Jupiter is represented in a naked form above, to render him more 
conspicuous to the superior and celestial parts of the world ; and the lower part shaded 
and covered, because he is bid to the inferior, namely to mortals ; or, as some think, 
the naked parts denote that the compassion of the divine power is always manifest to 
those of an understanding spirit ; the lower parts being covered shew that, while we 
wallow in the world, and are, as it were, rocked to sleep with the illecebrous blandish- 
ments of it, the divine knowledge is, as it were, hid and obscured from us. Porphyrius 
and Suidas represented the image of Jupiter, among other distinguishing marks, with 
his upper parts naked and uncloathed, and his lower parts covered and invested. This 
image was erected in the Pirieus, a stately and magnificent gate of Athens. 

Pliny X observes, that naked bodies, as they betray their imperfections, so titey give 
a full exhibition of their beauties. Each of these defects tends to the improvement of 
the design. Cloatbing, on the contrary, disguises beauty, and gives a protection to 
faults. The Greeks, it is known, almost ever represented their figures naked. But the 
Romans, whose character was military, dressed theirs in armour §. We are told by 
Pliny Ij, *' That Praxiteles had made two statues of Venus, which he sold at the same 
time; the one cloathed, which for that reason was preferred by the people of Cos: those 
of Gnidus purchased that which was rejected. The reputation of these statues was 
widely different ; for, by this last, Praxiteles ennobled Gnidus.*' We may conceive, 
then, says Mr. Webbe, that the Greeks bad the same advantage over the Romans, that the 

* See Webbe*8 Inquiry into the Beautiet of Peiniiog, &c. pp. 46, 47. 

f See Ainiworth, de simulacbro secundo Joris. MonuoieDla KeiDpiftoa, p. 60. 

{ Mr. Ainsworth, in the Monumeota Kempianft, makes this the observation of Pliny (he younger, in these words, of 
which part of the above is the translalipn : " Nuditaleoi quidem vir Romanus, nempe Pliuius junior, Ep. iii. 6, in signo 
senis a se empto. non excusat solum, sed etiam laudat, his verbis : * Est enim aodum, nee aut vitia, si quA sint, celat, 
ant laudes parom ostentat.' Et profeclo, si nihil Grvcorom moribus tribuemut, ipsa nuditas hominis. jndice Lactantjo 
de opir. 0ei, mvh ad pulcbritudioem facit." Mr. Webbe quotes the pasnage from Seneca, thus: " Nuda corpora 
▼ilia si quB sint, non celant, nee laudes parum ostentant.*' Lib. iii. Ep. 6. fiut Mr. Ainsworth is right, and Seneca'a 
Epistles are not divided into books. 

§ QrsBca res est nihil celare; at contra, Romana ac militaris thorocas addere. Pliny, N. H. lib. xxziv. 5. 

y Duas fecerat Veneres Praxiteles, simulque vendebatj alteram velatA specie, quam ob id quidem prctnleruni Coi» 
rejectam Gnidii em^runt ;> immensA differentiA famn j illo enim signo Praxiteles nobilitavit Onidnm. N. B. lib. xxxvi.c.5* 

naked 
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naked Veituji had over the cloathed. Mr. Ainsworth tells us, that Nicomedes would 
have bought this last, by which Praxiteles ennobled Gnidus, over and again promising 
to pay the debt of the cityi which was. great ; but they chose to suffer under the 
burthen of it *• 

But to go on with our Dissertation on the Jupiter found at Castor. The military 
ensigns on the term signify sometimes a colony established by the legions, .sometimes a 
new colony. The camps at Durobriv^, which are chiefly winter incaropments, with 
the Roman city they protected, were of that sort whose success and welfare depended 
upon the protection of Jupiter Terminalis : I mean, a colony or station* made up of 
old veterans; for this is what the ensigns intimate : where one or more of these appear, 
either upon coids or other remains of antiquity, it signifies that they were drawn out of 
different legions. 

We are much at a loss to discover what legion, or what part of it, garrisoned the camps 
of Durobriva^ or whether they were cohorts, auxiliaries, or ala ; but ptrobably some 
Spanish auxiliary cohort of horse, drawn from the XlXth legion. There were two Span- 
ish cohorts in this kingdom, one called the Cohors prima Hispanorum^ mentioned in in- 
scriptions to be found in Horsley ; the first in Scotland, No. 31 ; the other in Cumber- 
land, Nos. 62 and 63; and Cohors prima equitum; Cumberland, No. 61 ; the two former of 
foot, according to Horsley. It is probable, from a coin of the XlXth legion, found at Duro^ 
brioa^ in my possession, that the latter cohort of horse was stationed here, being drawn 
out as an auxiliary cohort from that legion ; or at least that part of it was here, and the 
other stationed in the North. I have spoken more fully of the legions, &c. in Britain in 
another work ready for the press, and given reasons why the horse were used in these 
parts, namely, to protect the corn-boats which catne down the river Nen, and were after- 
wards navigated to the Northern Stations, by means of an inland Roman canal called 
Caer-Dike. 

From the dimensions of the image of Jupiter, the subject of this Dissertation, it seems 
to have been one of those which the Romans worshipped under the denomination of DU 
Lares^ Dii Patrii^ and Penates, amongst which the Dti Termini had their place. The 
Lares were thought by the heathens to,be the tutelar gods of public places, of cross-ways, 
of roads, ^nd of fields t ; so that they were honoured under different titles and repre- 
sentations, according to the difference of places, which were put under their protection. 
The domestic Lares, or FamUiareSy who guarded houses, were antiently represented 
under the figure of a dog, the symbol of fidelity ; as we learn from Plautus in his Aulu- 
laria. And, for the same reason, Plutarch assures us (Qusest. Rom. 50) that the images 

« Hone enim pottea Tolait Nioomedet de illis emere, totam §4 civitatis alien um, qaod erst ibgeDt, ditadatnraiii 
repromitteos ; qui uneo omnia perpett maloere, nee iomerito \ iilo enim aasno Praailelet pobtUtaTii Onidom. Mono- 
saenta Kempiaaa, De Simnlachrit, Statais, l&o. p, 94. f Cartron and Rouille's Roman History, Bandy't translation. 

N 2 of 
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of the Dii lares (be meaDs bere the domestic Lares) were covered with the skin of a dog, 
and bad the figure of this domestic animal standing by them. Thus in a medal of the 
Cosian family we see two of these Lares with a dog at their feet. Orer them is the head 
of Vulcan, which represents the Hearth, the care of which was committed to the domes« 
tic LareSj according to Ovid : 

At Ganis ante pedes saxo fabricatus eodem 

Stabat. Quse standi cum Lare causa fuit ? 
Servat ulerque domum, domino quoque fidus uterque^ 

Compita grata Deo ; compita grata Cani. 
Exagitat et Lar et turba lUania fures. 

Pervigilantque Lares, pervigilantque Canes. Ovid, Fast. V. 187. 

An antient stone bad this inscription, 

I.ARIBV8 PKO 8ALVTB BT 
INCOLVHITATB B0MU8 tt. SBBTOBII. 

The offerings made to these gods were incense, wine, and flowers; and sometimes a 
hog was sacrificed in honour of them. 

Si thure placaris et horniL 
Fnige Lares avid^ue pordl. Hor. 3 Od. xxiii. S. 

The cross-ways and high roads had likewise their own Lares ; and so had cities too, as 
appears by this antient inscription, lares civitatis tvtelorum. Hence the difierent 
epithets given them of Lares Fublici^ Lares Riirales, and Lares Viales ; wbose different 
offices Ovid gives us an account of in his fifth book of Fasti : 

Stant quoque pro nobis et prsesunt montbus urbis 

£t sunt prsesentes, auxiliumque ferunt 
Mille Lares Geninmque Ducis qui perdidit illos 

Urbs habet. L. 135. 145. 

Those who were called tne Lares Permarini were plainly appointed to take care of 
shipping. Besides which, Festus speaks of another sort of LareSj whom be calls Has^ 
tHiif jtiod ab his hastes arceri putabanL And there was another sort of Lares^ called Grvoh^ 
diles^ which Romulus set up in memory of the sow that farrowed thirty pigs at once. : 

I rank the Jupiter found at Castor among the Lares Publici and Patriu The antien.ts 
represented gods of this kind without arms and legs, that they might be local. Some we 
have, which, though they have both, are fastened about the legs with bands, as if they 
would be thought by this n^etbod to have confined their tutelar deity to a certain place, 
and to prevent his moving from it. 

A statue oi Jupiter Termtnalis, much like this found afr Castor, except in the dimen* 
sfons, was found at a town in France, called Besan^on. The inhabitants of that place 

presented 
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presented it to LouU the Fourteenth, and it is now to be seen in the gardens at Versailles : 
this antique is of marble *. 

It was owing to a spirit of equity, that Numa Pompilius introduced the Dii Termini 
among the other gods. In Romnlus's time, neither the lands of each particular Roman, 
nor the Roman territory in general, with respect to the neighbouring nations, had any 
settled limits. The strong made incroachments on the weak without scruple, and a re- 
course to the judges was too weak a barrier against usurpations ; but Religion supplied 
this defect Numa commanded that erery one should set bounds to his estate ; and then 
stones dedicated to Jupiter Terminalis became venerable throughout the whole country. 
To dare to remove or carry away these boundaries was sacrilege f. The prophaner of 
them was that moment devoted to the manes, and proscribed. Festus gives us Numa's 
law, which makes it a capital crime to dishonour the Dii Termini: that is, to remove 
landmarks, or plough beyond them %> I^ ^^ lawful to kill such a person, and thought 
a sort of expiation to rid the earth of him. And, in order to make the limits yet more 
inviolable, a festival was established in honour of the Dii Termini^ called TerminaUa. 
It was fixed at the end of February, because, as the year then began with the first day 
of March, the end of February was the TerminuSy or end of the year. This festival was 
celebrated in the country. The private proprietors of the lands assembled every year 
on the confines of their estates, and there made their offerings ; not indeed of bloody 
victims ; for Plutarch informs us, no animal was sacrificed to the Termini in Numa's 
time; which is not at all surprising, because no bloody victim was offered up to any god 
in his reign. Milk, and the first gatherings of the fruits of the harvest, were the offer* 
ings ; and the same honours were paid to the public limits of the Roman state under the 
name of the Dii Termini. After Numa*s time, lambs and pigs were sacrificed to the Dii 
Termini^ according to Ovid : 

Spafgitur et csbso communis Terminus agno ; 
Nee queritur^ lactens cum sibi porca datur. 

* Fasti, ii. 655. 

This god Terminus they sometimes represented by a stone or a stock of a tree. Thus 
Ovid : 

Termine^ sive lapis, slve es defossus in agro 

Stipes, ab antiquis sic quoque numea habes. lb. 650. 

And in like manner, Apuleius: <<Vei enim colliculus s^imine consecratus, vel 
truncus dolamine effigiatus, vel cespes libamine humigatus, vel lapis unguine delibutus.'^ 
Afterwards the Dii Termini were represented by stones cut square, or in the form of a 

* MontfaucoD's Aniiq. Sapplem. Tom. I. pi. 18. fig. 1. 
: -f* Translator eiiam ierminorum damnatas lege divini moritur. Deuteron. xxix. 14; Prov. xxii. S8. 
% Nbint Pompilias statuit eom qui terminuin exarauet, et ipsum tt boTes sacrot etse. 

pyramid. 
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pyramid, with human heads on the top of them. These imperfect statues had neither 
legs nor arms, to shew that these divinities were to be always fixed and immoveable in 
the places in which they were put. Lactantius, in the first book of Institutions, declares 
that the god Terminus was that famous stone which Saturn devoured instead of Jupiter y 
and concludes that men must be either stocks or stones to worship such deities. 

It is nevertheless probable, that the worship of the Dii Termini was referred to 
Jupiter Terminalis. Dionysius Halicarnassensis tells us, that Numa consecrated the 
boundaries of the Roman territory to this god; and it is well known that the Romans had 
nothing more sacred among them, than the oath they took per Jovem lapidem. Upon the 
reverse of a silver medal of the Emperor Augustus, we find the head of Jupher crowned 
with rays, upon a pedestal cut in form of an obelisk. We likewise find the figure of 
Jupiter Tenninalis in a stone, and on a medal of the Terentian fan^ily *. 

Numa erected a temple to this god. It was open to the sky, to shew that the bound- 
aries ought always to be in the proprietor's sight, that he might not go beyond them with 
impunity. ' And the temple of the god Terminus bad this form in Ovid's time : 

Nunc quoque, se supra ne quid nisi sidera cernat^ 

Exiguum tempH tecta fbramen habent. Fasti, ii. 679. 

The reason why the sacrifices oflFered to the Dii Termini were at first only libations 
of wine, oil^ and milk, and the first fruits of their lands and cakes, was because they 
thought it improper to shed blood in the presence of their tutelary gods of peace : but 
a lamb and a sow, as mentioned above, were sacrificed to them soon afterwards. Tliey 
offered these sacrifices in a temple erected at Rome, as well as upon the MiUiarius La^ 
pis, which was set up at the sixth mile stone between Rome and Laurentom. Doubtless 
this was the boundary of the Roman territory on that side in Numa's time. When the 
sacrifice was a private one, it was offered on the boundaries of a private field. The two 
neighbouring proprietors came to the bounds, dressed up the god Terminus with crownsj 
and made him presents : 

Te duo diverslk domini pro parte coronant -, 
Binaque serta tibi, binaque liba fenint. 

Ovid, Fasti, ii. 643. 

And then they feasted in common upon the sacrifices : 

Oonveniunt, celebrantque dapesvicinia simplex ; 

£t cantant laudes, termine saacte^ tuas. lb. 657. 

* Monifancou, Aotiq. torn. i. lib. i. p. i, cap-ir. pi. 17, No. 4. Jupiter Terminalu, deal icilicrt Tcnnioorom, ex gea- 
tak exprimitar, qaalis bic represeDtator, qualiique contpicitur in nammo familis Terentia. Pro Qairino baboit D. VaiU 
lant; ted FaWiat Urtinut, aliiqae, Jovem esse Tennioalem putaot. Certi id Hermaram Terminoromqae morev de- 
•ioit, periade atqae alias JupUer Tnminus marmoreot ex muMBo nostro educendut, qai altitadine est quinque pollicaDi» 
latitodine vero trium. la booorem Jotis Termini tea Termualit, Terminalia, feitam olim Room, oelebrabantar. . 

The 
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. The Termini bad generally no inscriptions : they were remarkable enough by their 
figure. Nevertheless, there are some exceptions against this assertion. And Mr. Spon 
has given us one, which he saw at Rome, in these words : 

emsevis 

HOC SVSTVLERIT, 

AVT IVSSERIT, 

VLTIMVS SVO 

RVM MORIATVR. 

This was then thought to be one of the most horrible imprecations. The antients 
thought nothing metre terrible than to survive all their familyi friends, and heirs, and 
not to leave any one behind them, on whom they might depend for giving them an 
honourable burial. 

Thus much for the worship and nature of the antient Termini. As for the frequent 
use of such little deities, we are told by Ainsworth, in the Monumenta Kempiana, *^ Tale 
simulachrum alicujus dei, qyocunque ibat, secum. solitum fuisse inter libellos conditum 
gestare, eique diebus festis thure et mero, aliquando victimis, supplicare, Apuleium, 
tradente ipso, quocunque iret, discimus *. Tale et illud argenteum breve dese coelestis 
figmentum, quod Asclepiades philosophus secum solitus fuit efferre, testante Ammiano 
Marcellino. Tales etTrojsB penates. Sic enim Servius in illud Virgilii f; 

Errantesque Deo6> agitataque numina Troje. 

*^ * Signa Ueaa dicit, id est simulachra brevia quae portabantur in lecticis, et ipsis mota 
infundebant vaticiniationem.' Tales solennibus supplicationibus in thensis mystas 
iEgyptios ferentes inducit Claudianus |: 

Penetralibus exit 
Effigies 5 brevb iUa quidem, sed plurimus infra 
liniger imposita suspirat vecte sacerdos 
Testatus sudore deum. 

<* Tale Simulachrum aS^ov uwo ^fMiMfMof ferebat fcemina sacerdos, cum pueri ad Diane 
Orthiae aram caederentur ; quod tamen adeo grave factum est, ut ilia tantum non. oneri 
succumberet, si quis epheborum vel oh pulchritudinem, vel gentis suss honorem parcius 
casderetur. Tales Labania Syri Teraphim." Many such little deities are still found 
both at Rome and elsewiiere. At the Devizes in Wiltshire, several little brass images 
of .heathen gods and goddesses have been found ; such as Venus, Bacchus, &c. crowded 
between three flat stones, and covered with brick §. The only image of Jupiter that I 
know any account of having been found at Britain (this at Castor excepted) is a small 

* In Apolog. f JEocitl. ▼!. 68. } Contul. Honor, it. 573. 

I See Gibson** Camdeoi p. 107 j and MuigrtTe, Belg. Brit p. 184. 

one 
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ooe of brass found in building a bouse at Caerleon, the antient Isca Silurum, which Mr. 
Horsley says be saw in the possession of one Mr. Whitton. The left hand was broken 
off, but the thunder was plain in the other. This, therefore, having had arms^ differs 
from Jupiter Tenninalis. 

The Dianas of Ephesus, mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, c. xix. which Deme- 
trius the silversmith made shrines for, were probably small ones, used either as Lares, 
PenaUSy or Tutelares. A small one of Diana of the Ephesians, late in the collection of 
Dr. Mead, and purchased on his death by Sir Francis St. John, is now to be seen in the 
house of Sir Robert Bernard, at Thorp, in Northamptonshire. 

These little figures of deities were called Opera SigiUaria, 

There was a kind of a fair after the feasts of Saturn, lasting seven days, wherein little 
images, puppets, babies, and such like, were given for fairings : 

•Sacra sigillorum nofinine dicta coluni. Ausonius in Eclogario. 

Macrobius, (Saturn. I. 12.) derives these n^tUa from the substitution of them to the 
human sacrifices offered to Saturn : *^ Ex illo traditum ut cerei Saturnalibus missi- 
tarentur, et sigilla arte fictili fingerentur, ac venalia pararentur, quos homines pro se 
atque suis piaculum pro Dite Saturno facerent. Ideo Saturnalibus talium commerunm 
cspta celebritas septem occupat dies.^ 

Tiberius sent bis nephew Claudius qitadraginta aureos m Saturnalia et SigUlaria*. 
The place where they were sold was called the same in Rome. In the thirty-fifth 
inscription in Scotland there is an altar to Mercury, dedicated by Julius Cerealis, who is 
called Censor Sigillorum Collegii Ligntferorum cultorum, Mr. John Ward, in his Letter 
to Mr. Horsley, p. 354 of the Britannia Romana, observes, that Mr. Roger Gale chooses 
to read the abbreviated words upon the altar, which are cens. sigill. col. lion, as 
above ; and supposes Censor Sigillorum to have been an oflScer appointed to examine 
such images as were erected by this college. Ligniferi he takes to be the Latin word for 
the same sort of persons who, in other inscriptions, are called by the Greek name Den^ 
drophoriy whose business, as some have thought, was to carry boughs at the festivals of 
the deities f* But Mr. Gale thinks they might also be employed to provide fire-wood 
for the sacrifices ; for he takes them to have been instituted upon a religious account, as 
it is plain, from inscriptions, that several other colleges were appointed for such pur- 
poses. The reading of Collegium Ligniferorum seems to Mr. Ward more probable than 
Lignatorum or Lignariorum, because we meet with Collegium Dendrophorum in several 
inscriptions, but never, that he could find, either of Lignatorum or Lignariarum. 
Besides, Lignator is usually a military term, and denotes one who provides wood for the 
army. And as for Lignariusy the Faber Lignarius is commonly supposed to be Latin for 
a carpenter ; yet the places referred to for this, in authors of any considerable authority, 

* Saeum. Cland. c. ▼. f Spop» Miicell. Enidit p. 56. 

all 
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all read Tignarius in the best copies *. So we meet with CoUegium Tignariorum in 
Gruter f, and CoUegium Tignuariorum in Spon % ; and Tignum^ in the Pandects, is 
said to be omne genus materia^ ex qui adifida constant § ; whereas Lignum^ according to 
Yarro, signifies wood for fireing, and not of building ||. And Ulpian says, *^ Ligni 
appellatio nomen generate est ; sed sic separatur, ut sit aliquid ^na/^rkx, aliquid/i^tim; 
materia est qiis ad sedifieandum, aut fulciendum necessaria est; lignum quicquid com- 
bureodi causa paratum est^." But the abbreyiated word Cens, Mr. Ward is inclined to 
think, nnay be a third name of the person who erected the altar, and stand for Censor^ or 
CensorinuSf both which are in Gruter ; and Sigill, that follows, for Sigillarius : so that he 
would suppose this person to have been employed in making images of the deities both 
for the common use of the college and its several members; it being an usual practice 
among the Romans for persons to have small images, which they worshiped in private, 
and often carried about with them. 

Sylla, in his engagement with Pontius Telesinus the Samnite, near Rome, having escaped 
the danger he was in from the lances or darts of two Samnites just going to throw them, 
apprized of it by one of his attendants who perceived it, whipping his horse, which 
sprang forward, so that the darts fell short of him, returned thanks to Apollo for his 
escape, and kissed a little golden image (so Plutarch calls it) of this god, which he had 
brought from Delphi, and always was wont to carry about with him in bis bosom, and 
wore about his neck in the day of battle, and addressed on these occasions **. 

But to proceed with Mr. Ward's observation, who rather inclines to the reading above, 
because, says he, I do not meet with the word Censor properly used in any other sense * 
than as a public officer of the state. As to SigtUarius^ it is a word that does not often 
occur ; but I find in the antient Glossaries, cefcOiiOfro^fMif fictor Simulachri, SigUlarius. 
And there is an inscription in' Gruter that begins, d. m. c. tvdicelio. fel. afr6. 
iGlLLARio.ft for SigUlario; though I cannot indeed but imagine this inscription is the 
same which has since been more correctly published by Fabretti, who red^ds Sigillariario IX ^ 
in another of whose inscriptions we likewise meet with fabro. flatvario. sioilli* 
ARiARio§§. As I take Faber Flatueritis in this last inscription to signify a founder^ 
SigiUarius must here denote one who casts such images in metal. And perhaps Deme- 
trius, with the rest of his associates, who raised the disturbance at Ephesus ||||, may not 
improperly come under this denomination ; for it was usual to place the images of these 
deities in those little shrines ^^. The same gentleman observes farther, that he thought 

• Cicero de Clar. Drat, c. Iniii. V. S. leg. 835. Paul. lib. iii. Sent. torn. vi. fcc. 

t P. 99, &c. X Miscell. Enidit Ant. p. 59. 

§ V. S. leg. l»i. II I« L. lib. ▼. % Leg. bS, ff. de legat 3« 

** CalroQ and RouiIle*i Roman History, toI. V. p. 450 ; and Platarcb*s Life of Sylla. 

ft 1035. XX loscripLAnL p. 243. §§ Ibid. p. 780.. 

11)1 Acts xiz. 84. ^% Monnmeota Kempiana, pp. 1, 6. 
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the construction of the words cvltores col. iiom. in the inscription on the pedestal, 
would appear more easy, if they were read Cvltores Collegium Ligniferorum ejusdem dei 
by apposition, rather than by the genitive coUegii, And the four last letters v. s. l. m. 
may either be read Votum sclverunt libentes merUo ; or, as we sometimes find tbem 
explained. Vote soluto libenier merito. 

The Jupiter found at Castor seems to be one of the Opera SigUlarioj and, as one of 
the Dii Patriij to have belonged to some chief officer of the Romans in these parts : it 
was usual to bury such as they most esteemed with them. And perhaps the owner of 
this deity was buried at Castor ; some human bones being found with the image. 

*^* We regret that it is not in our power to present the reader with any drawing of 
this little figure, or to satisfy him where the original at present is. 


As a supplement to Mr. Gibson's ample account of the ancient state of Castor 
under the Romans, we have thought proper to add its history in after-times, from 
Mr. Bridges^s History of Northamptonshire, vol. II. p. 448, &c. (the extracts from 
which work are marked by a single inverted oomma), and from later observa- 
tions which have occurred to vs. It is plahi from what he says, p. 12, n. f, that 
Mr. Gibson intended to pursue the history during the Saxon times. 


[ ss ] 


CASTOR, CAISTRE, or CASTRE. 

IN the Saxou times in this tovvn 'was a monastery for Nuns*, founded by Kyue'burga, 
daughter to Penda, king of the Mercians, and wife of Alfred the Northumbrian ; who 
quitted the royalty of a court, to preside over the virgins of her own convent From 
her it bad the name of Kyneburgecastre, and, by abbreviation, Cdstre, which it still 
retains. This account is given us in her life, and in the Golden Legend^ in the fol- 
lowing words : '* Est autem in orientali regionis plag&, non procul ab amne nomine 
Ven^ locus dictus Dormundescastre, ubi monasterio edificato, Sancta Kyneburga, mundo 
contempto, multis congreatis virginibus, abbatissa efFecta est; e quo locus ille nomen 
trahensiKyntfiur^ecaj/rum vocaturf.'* Here she died, and, with her sister Kyniswitha, 
was here buried. But, in the time of Abbat Elsinus, their bodies were translated from 
the church of Castre^ and the body of St Tibba from Rihale^ to Peierburgh. The 
anniversary of this translation was celebrated by the monks on the 7th of March. In 
Castre field is a ridge or balk from Kyneburgha corruptly named Lady Canny burrow* s 
Way X' Camden is of opinion that it began near Water-Newton, on the other side of 
the river, and was paved with cubical bricks or tiles. When this part of the country, 
with the abbey of Burgh, and lordships belonging to it, was laid waste by the Danes, 
about the year 1013 §, the abbat and greater part of the convent, carrying with them 
the bodies of the holy virgins Kyneburga, Kyneswitha, and Tibba, for greater security 
fled to the monastery of Thorney. 

* Of Kyneburga^s convent there are no remains. She is said to have erected it near 
the river Fen. By this name is undoubtedly meant the river, which, flowing through 
the middle of the county, passes by Peterburgh to the fens, and is variously called the 
Nyne, or Nen, or Nene. Camden, supported by Leland, gives it the general appella- 
tion of Jvon\\^ or Avona ; and Leland^, irom Avona^ or Avena^ as he reads it, and 
which he renders Avene^ derives Nene, taking away A, the first letter, and changing F into 
N. To these authorities we indeed have nothing to oppose, confessing, at the same 

* Cart Reg. Wulfer. f Vit Kynisbarg. et Kynitwytb. MS. penes J. Sparke, et Legend. Anr. fbl. 813. 

X Coneifgree dote, (see p. 87,) also retains her name, § Ingalpbns, Hist. Croyland, p. 56. 

II Avon is a general British word for a river. 

5r Avona t'lve Avena flavius, qai Tolgd Nene pro Avene, sublato A capitali litera, et V sequent! in N versa* Com* 
ment. in Cygn. Cant. Itiu. vol. IX. p. 80. Polydore Virgil calls it JVyne. 

time, 
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timey that to us they carry no conviction with them. And in writing this river, we have 
conformed to the antient mode of spelling it. 

To Castre belong the hamlets of Aylesxoorth^ Sutton^ and Upton. Belasis and Milton 
are manors ; and Gunwade-house or ferry is a single building. < In Castre lordship are 
large woods.^ 

* In the year 946, iEdred king of the Mercians, at the instance of Turketui, who had 
been his chancellor, and was then abbat of Croyland, gave timber and stones for the 
rebuilding of that monastery, from the nearest woods and quarries, pertaining to his 
royal manor of Castre*. Medeshamsted monastery, as Peterborough was then called, 
had been utterly destroyed and burnt down by the Danes, in the time of abbat Hedda, 
about the year 870. After having lain desolate upwards of ninety years, it was rebuilt 
by the care and piety of Athelwold, bishop of Winchester, under the protection of king 
Edgar, who was himself a very munificent benefactor f, and gave to it, with other lord- 
ships, this of Castre, which he confirmed by his charter in 970. 

< At the time of the General Survey, the^M^^ qf Burgh held three hides in Castre. The 
arable land was twelve carucates; in demesne were two carucates with one servant; and 
thirteen villans and two cottagers had three carucates and a half. There was a mill of 
the annual rent of 8^. and fifteen acres of meadow, with a wood, in length six furlongf 
and four furlongs broad. This estate, before the Conquest, had been rated at 20^. but 
was now valued at 705. X 

;{: Ipfa aeccta tCnC^^rjRjE.Ibi.funt iii.hids.Tra.e.xii.car. 
In dnofunt.ii.cu.i.fcruo.y xiii.uitti 7 ii.bord 7 cu.iii. 
car 7 dim. Ibi moln de.viii. foL7 xv.ac pel. iSilua. vi. 
qrcnt Ig. 7 iiii.q lat. Vatuit.xx.fot. Modo.L.foli^. 

'The profits to the convent from this manor in Castre were valued, in the twenty- 
sixth year of Henry I. at 6/. with twelve bushels of wheat, and twelve of malt, and 
meal for pottage {. JVilliam de Castre had here two hides, one rood, and a third 
partof a rood§. His ancestors were jRickard and Geoffrey de Castre, two brothers; the 
elder of whom, Richard, being a priest, it was agreed between them, that the church, 
with the third part of the land, should remain to the elder, and so the parson held 
the service of half a knight's fee. 

* In the first year of llichard I. the abbat and convent obtained a confirmation to them- 
selves and successors of their several lands and manors ; and, amongst others, of the 
township of Castre and Aileworth, with the church and half a kaight*s fee pertaining to 
it ; and of the chapels of Sutton, Uppeton, and Milton, with the mills and their appur- 

* InguYphos, p. 32. f See hit charter of cooarmation in Ganton. 

X Lib. Swaphsm. § E Cod MS. Mitcell. io Coll. Arm. n. 92. ioter M&S. Aa^vst. ViDcent* 

tenancesj 
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tenances; and the townihip of Sutton, with the mill, which Turold Fitz-Anketil had 
given them. In the twenty-iecond of Edward I.* tbeyliad the grant of free warren in 
all their demesne lands here f. 

* Froo) the survey of the possessions belonging to the monaster; of Peterburgh, in 
1535, 2fi Hen. VII [. it appears that the income of this lordship was valued at ZAL 9s. 2|(j. 
yearly ; the perquisites of the court at 5s. lOd. ; and the profits arising from the woods, 
containing one hundred and five acres, and twenty nine perches, at 20d. an acre, were 
rated at 10/. 8^. lid.; William Mores, the bailiff, baving the salary of 48j. W.| 

' After the suppression of the monastery, and erection of the see of Peterborough, this 
manor, with all the messuages, lands, and tenements in Castre, lately belonging to 
Peterborough abbey, was given, in the thirty-third year of Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter, who are the present lords of it §. 

* There was, beside the above-mentioned manor, another manor in Castre, which, at 
tbe Conqueror's survey, contained three hides, and was held by five knights of the 
ehhat of Burgh. R 

II In Cmtx.1 
in dno.7 IX 
Valb.x.fol, 

* Tbey bad here in cottagers, and 
three servants had two at IO5. but was 
then rated at 40f. 

* In the first year of de Cdslre, who 
held it by the service 

' In the twenty-fourth year of Edward I. Henry, son of JV^liam Toroldde Castre, was 
found by inquisition to hold it of tbe abbat of Peterburgh by the same service % At the 
same time, William Marmion was certified to bold in Casire a siitfa part of a knight's 
fee of tbe said abbat **. 

* On collecting the aid, in the twentieth year of Edward III. for making the king's son 
a knight, the heirs of Nicholas Torold accounted for one fee and a half here, which 
Torold de Castre had formerly held. 

' In the thirty-ninth of Henry VI. this fee and an half was in tbe hands of Guy JVolstotit 
charged with 65. yearly towards tbe guard of Rockingham castle, and 3s. 4d. for the 
sheriff's aid ft. He was seized also of Butler's and Seagrave's fee, which paid tZtf. 
annually to the aid of the sheriff. ( 

• C«rt. Aotiq. Ric. I. n. 11. Lilt. D. D. + Csrt. 33 Idw, I. D. \i. 

i Rot. in OSc. Primit. n. 1, 3. } Pat.33HMi. VIII. p. 3. 

II Cart. Aaliq. 1 Rie. I. n. U. LiiL D. D. ^ Lib. ftod. Mil. 3t E<tw, I. «• Canpul. Walt. Parte*. 

ft Reddiloal. Job. PrMtrar, Auditor. Abb. da Saipt St. Petri, 39 Hen. VI. 

In 
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* In the seventh ye«r of Henry VIII. a 6ne was levied between William archbUbop of 
Canterbury, and otbers, demandant, and Tbomas Emson, and Ethelreda his wife, 
deforciants, of the manors in Castur, called Sutler's and Ton^i manors. 

* In the sixteenth year of James I. Sir William FitgwiUiam died seised of them*, which 
he had held of the dean and chapter of Peterburgh, as of the manor of Castor, by fealty, 
a certain annual rent, and suit of court, at the said manor twice a year. His successor 
wa* William Fitxwilliam, esq. son and heir. 

' TKonld's manor came to William Earl FitxwiUiam, who has a good estate here/ 


Church. 

The Church of Castor is a truly curious and interesting edifice. Its origin, and parts 
of the present fabric, have been referred to the Saxon era. Indeed some writers do not 
hesitate to assign some architectural features of it to St. Kynehurga, who founded a 
Nunnery in this . It now consists of 

a nave, with nor id central tower with 

a spire. The li t. The tower pre- 

sents some sing f of the church : and 

each story is ado s, and the face of the 

wall, cut into d es is a string course, 

or cornice, resti :ured; the lower, as 

well as the uppt course of the higher 

story, is a serii partly plain, partly 

adorned with sp , :hea, as well as those 

of the windows, are semicircular, and their mouldings adorned with zigzag, billet, and 
other ornaments. It may be confidently said that this tower is unique in its archi- 
tectural adornments, and may therefore be ranked among the Antiquarian curiosities of 
England f. The tower resu on four semicircular arches, opening to th« nave, transept, 
and chancel : and these spring frond piers with clustered columns. The capitals of those 
nearest the chancel are ornamented with sculptured representations of two men Sghting, 
with swords and shields. Some of the capitals are adorned with interlaced scrolls, ani- 
mals, foliage, &c. On one is the represenution of a boar-hunt, with dogs, and the 
huntsman in the act of spearing the ferocious beast. The Nave of the Church is sepa- 
rated from the Ailes by three arches on each side : those on the South being semicircular, 
on round columns, whilst the three on the opposite side are pointed, and rest on heia- 
gonal columns. 

• Ek. IS Jac. I. p. 1 13. p. 3. 

f Mr. Brituo ii prtparing m Kriea of Drawmgi asd EDfiHinfi to illulrsle tbc Ardiheetara of thii lonr, anil Um 
cfaurch, for tbc flfih toIbisc of hii ArEbitccttiral AntiqaHlet of Grtat Bn'tiia. 
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Id the gable of the Will of the Soutb Porch, over a pointed arcb, is a piece of ancient 
■culpture, with archiiectural omamenti in basso relievo. Tbe subject is intended to 
represent the Saviour, with tbe bead surrounded by a glory, the right band uplifted, with 
tbe first and second fingers extended, the left hand resting on a book, and on each side 
of the bead is a rosette or star. Tbe whole is inclosed in a frame, or border, of scalptured 
foliage, and entwined scrolls. Tbe inner door of tbis porcb is ornamented with panels, 
and ft line of inscription, the letters of which are in relief; and as nearly as can be de- 
cypbered, for tbey are mutilated, consist of tbe following words * : 

RICARDVS BEBY RECTOR ECCLESIE DE CASTRE FE. 

This doorway is beneath a semicircular arcb of four mouldings; springing from two 
columns, with sculptured capitals on each side. A small door-way on tbe South side of 
the chancel, baa a semicircular arcb, springing from small columns. Its height is seven 
feet ten inches by two feet two inches. Immediately over this doorway is a window 
with a trefoil-beaded arcb, but now closed up, and over it is a stone inscribed with the 
following letters, as nearly as tb^ can be decypheredt : 


AU the letters, to the last c are raised, but tbe xxiiii are imcriied in the atoae. 
Iliougb tbis inscription remains nearly perfect, yet some parts are calculated to puzzle 
the Antiquary, and to afFord latitude for conjecture. Thus the Roman figures after (0 
may have been formed after the preceding part of tbe inscription, and it is not impro- 
bable that a c bas been omitted, or erased ; for I should rather refer tbe date of the door- 
way, and trefoil arcb of the window, to A. D. 1200, than to A. D. 1 100. 

March 2*, 1818. J. B. 

The chancel is divided from the nave by a stone screen. 

In the South wall of tbe chancel are two beautiful round-arched stalls with a bracket 
between them ; and, east of them, a double piscina, with pointed arches and borders 
of nail-head quatrefoils to the pillars. East of this, within tbe rails, under a sutbast arch, 
is a short black stone slab with an old cross in relief. A similar arch in tbe North wall 
opposite has no cross on the slab. 

■ Sec th« RDOMcd Plate. — Tbe other figure! on the Plate are deliacatiooi of oaeoflhe Bonndarf itonei ot CfOrlaod 
Abbey, •bich occitiontd an interssiiiig coairareny amoogit >e*eral leamed Aniiquariet j the reiull of which me; be 
■een io the Preface lo No. XI. of the Bibliolheca Topagnipbica BritaiMiie*. 

t GimtMi, ia bii Httlorr, Jcc. ot the Charch at Peterburgh, p. 93, giTca the date Hcuiiii. 
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The South tnnsept has a fine window of two and three days. The arch into the tran- 
■ept is round on round pillars with little knobs for capitals. This transept has an Cast 
aile with two round arches on clustered columns, now a school. 

An arch with a cross under it on a slab is at the South end of this transept. An arch 
without any thing under it in the South wall of the South aile. 

The three South arches of the nave are round with round pillars; and the opposite 
three are pointed, on hexagonal pillars. 

At the east end of the North aile is what may be supposed the shrine of St. Kynehurga, 
composed of five arches under an embattled cornice and round arch, and below nine rich 
quatrefoil arches, under the centre arch of which is an embattled pedestal. 

Behind this is the North short transept, now a vestry, in which is the staircase to the 
tower with glazed windows, and into this vestry the quatrefoils, now boarded up, aod 
perhaps the whole arch, formerly opened. 

The West windows of the South and North ailes are lancet-shaped. 

On a pew in the nave are carved three fish. 

The font is octaeron. 

Bishop Havtiar jre, but was buried at 

the upper end of 

From register 1 he feast of St. Michael's 

1331, John, calh md, with permission of 

the sacristan of : saddle and bridle, was 

given as a mortus died 1336, fur whom a 

cow was given as slain, and buried here, 

and a mortuary p 

The monumental inscriptions, which at present appear in the church of Castor, are 
here transcribed. 

In the chancel. On flat stones : 

Against the North wall, on a tablet, in the 1. " Anne Selby, daughter of William Coo, 

shape of a lozenge, surmounted by a laurel crown. of Cranford, esq. wife of Afichael Selby, 

Arms : Argent, a chevron between ^^ ">>* place, g;ent. who exchanged (bd^ 

thi«e hawks Azure. temporary life for life immortal in 

••G,Hndu,H™kin,. .^ 'J""""",'li°rfj '!?'.. 

Thora H,»kii,.. M hte. T °?"' "P"'?" ■■"■ " ,"''"' "^ " 

de Coll^^. Omt. dim ,1„™„., dan lo dweU ,n the teou of md.«lK». 

artium omnium praertlm °? "'f '"^' ""' "" ""''J'*' °' 


1 pnesertim r " ;; ,'" ""-=-■«' 

mUhemnticram „«;iner, ''" '"°'™' ".""°" '''', ''" ° 

hie nuper ncerioUoIdeUW •ppoinlmei.t. 

functus, in coelia perpetuo «. " Here lieth the body 

filinter f perfiinctunis of Mary, wife of WiUiam Hubbaid, 

"••^ndit, of l^ngham in the county of Rutland, 

die Mailii 8, daughter of William and 

A. D. isrs." Jbry Seijeant, 

• Guntoa'i Peierborgh, p. gi, f Sic. 
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of Cwtor. Sbe died Nov. 19, 
1742, aged 82/' 

3. '' Under this marble 

are deposited the remains 

of Mr. William Saijeant, 

justly noticed for his coi^ugal aicfection, 

his paternal care, 

and humane disposition. 

He died July 39, 1744, aged 53 yean. 

Near to the remains 

of her beloved husband 

are also deposited all that was mortal 

of Mary his wife. 

She reeiffned her soul 

into the hands of the Almighty 

January 31, 1765, aged 68 years.*' 

4. " Under this marble are deposited 

the remains of Mary, the wife of 

Mr. Wright Sergeant, and daughter of 

Henry Dove, esq. 

She was a sincere friend, 

an affectionate wife, 

and a good Christian. 

She resigned her soul 

to her blessed Redeemer 

Aug. 24, 1750, aged 25 years. 

Also near this place 

are deposited the remains 

of t|ie said Mr. Wright Serjeant, 

who departed thb life Feb. 14, 

1787, in the 59th year of his age.*' 

5. " Here lies the body of 

Mr. Wright, Surgeon, 

who died April 10, 1784, aged 53 yean.-' 

In the North aile : 

li On a mural tablM : 

*' Sacred to the memoty of the 

Rev. Thomas Layng *, M. A. 

late rector of Marham and West Deeping, 

and curate of thia parish. 

He was born 10 Oct. 1746> 

died 22 Dec. 1791. 

Flattery exaggerates and Envy 

draws a veu over Virtue $ 

but Truth, while she weeps over his ashea, 

will recollect with regret 

the elegant scholar, the good man, 

and the 

conscientious minister of the Gospel." 


2. On another mmpal tobkt: 

Arms : Az. two ban Aigent ; in chief three 
leopards feces Or. 

*' Sacred to the memory 

of Mr. Wm Wright, surgeon, 

equally distinguished for 

professional abilities, the strictest integrity, 

and an active dlschaige 

of the duties of humanity^ 

He died April 24, 1788, 

in the 54th year of his age." 

Oh flat stones: 

3. " Near this place lieth interred the body 

of Mr. William Wright, senior, 

who departed thb life Dec. 6, 1736, st 75. 

He was a penon 

that with an honest industry purchased 

a plentiful fortune with a fair character. 

He was a constant attendant upon, 

and a sincere lover of, 

the Church of England, as by law establbhed ; 

a tender husband, 

an indulgent father, a kind master^ 

and an ingenuous friend. 

MuUls ille bonis JtebUii occidU.** 

4. *' Jane Wright, 

wife of Mr. Robert Wright, 

died Nov. 18, 1792, aged 69." 

5. " Robert, 

son of Robert and Catharine Wright, 

died March 23, 1726, aged 32. 

Elizabeth, 

daughter of Robert and Jane Wright, 

died AprU 19, 1771 , aged 22. 

Anne, daughter, 

died Sept. 23, 1728, aged 1 month.** 

6. " Here lieth the body of 

Elizabeth Landen, 

the elder of the two very dutiful and 

dearly-beloved daughten of 

John and Elizabeth Landen. 

She died the 27th of June, 176S> 

in the 20th year of her age, 

to the extreme grief of her 

surviving parents and sbter. 

Also beneath this marble lieth 

the body of the said John Landen, 

who was many years agent 

to the earl Fitz-William, 


f Mr. LajDg was in the commntion of the peace (pr the liberty and soke of Peterburgb, and died oniverially 
beloved, and moft linoerely regretted. Oenf. Mag. vol. ULL p. 1335. At Marbam and Castor he was succeeded 
by Chrtttopher Hodgton, LL. O. late of Pembroke hall, Cambridge, tbe fbrmer being in the gift of £arl Fits. 
William, who generally complimentf the biibop with it for hii caraie of Caator. 

P iok) 
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and a ^fellow of the Royal Society*. 

Qe-died January 15* 1790» 

in the 7}st year of his age.'* 

7. *' Here lie the remains of 

(thfit truly good woman) Elizabeth, 

the virtuous wife of John Landen, gent. 

She died July 26, 1789, 

in the 75th year of her age." 

In the nave: 

I. " Edgar Parker 1 1 gent. 

died Dec. 9, 1733, aged 45 yeai'S.** 

2. " Mary Sugar died Nov. 7, 1753, aged 85." 

In the South transept: 

1. On a mural tablet : 

"In memory of Mary, 

the wife of Edward Hare, and daughter of 

John and Elizabeth Knowlton, 

who died July 18, 177 1» 

in the 27th year of his age, and lies 

interred at the foot of this monument.** 

2. '' In memory of John Knowlton %» 

who departed this life Ck;t. 11, 1781, 

in the 88th year of his age.*' 


3. " Elizabeth Knowlton, Telict x>f John, 
died May 29, 1783, aged 80 years.** 

4. " William Knowlton, their son, 
died Feb. 17, I782,;aged 49 years.** 

5. " Penelope, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Bedel, 

died May 30, 1719. 
Edward, their son, died in 1722. 
Another Edward, died in 1725.** 

6. '' Wright, Henry, and Mary Serjeant, sons 
and daughter of William and Anne Sezjeant, 
died infants.*' 

7. '* Thomas, son of William and Anne, died 
May 26, 1771, aged 1.** 

8. In a lozenge, " W. M. 
March 11, 1719,68." 

Under the gallery : 
" Near this place lieth the body of Mr. John 
Wright, who departed this life, Jan. 28, 1754, 
aged 60 years. 

" Also Elizabeth his wife, who died Dec 23« 
1771, aged 72." 


Benefactions. 

Mr. Robert Wright gave 52^. yearly, one out of it every Sunday for 12 penny loaves 
for 12 poor people of Castor and Alesworth that shall be at church, to be paid to the 
churchwardens out of an estate in Warpole St. Peter*s in the parish of Walton, cp. Nor- 
folk, of jthe profit of tenements, to be distributed by the minister or churchwardens. 

Rectory. 

' In 1254, 38 Henry III. this rectory, deducting a pension of 100^. to the sacrist of 
Burgh, was rated at fifty-five marks §. In 1535, 26 Hen. VIII. the profits of it were 
valued at 58/. 3^. 4</. out of which was deducted, in a pension to the abbat of Borghf 
100^. In procurations and synodals, 15^. 9d* After the foundation of the bishopric, the 
pension that was paid to the abbat was given to the dean and chapter ||.' 

The rectory is in Peterborough deanry; and the right of patronage, which was in 
the abbat and convent of Peterborough, was granted, after the dissolution, to the bishop 
of the dioceseif. 

* And a nathetnatical writf>r, by whom are the following papen inserted in Ibe Pbiloaophieal TrmiaoUooa. 

An InTMtigation of lome Theorems which saggest tome remarkable Propertiei of the Circle, and are of use ia ictolviof 
Fractions, whose deoominatioits are certain Multinomials, into more simple ones. XLVIIL 566. 

A new Method of computing the sums of certain Series. LI. 653. 

A Specimen of a New Method of obserfing curriiineal Areas. LVIII. 174. 

New Theorems for computing the Areas of certain curved Lines. LX. 441 . 

A Disqnisitioii conocming certain Fluents, which are assignable to those of Conic Sections. IX\, 298, 

An lavestigatioD of a general Theorem for Snding the Length of an Arc of any conic Hyperbola, by Means of two 
elliptic Arcs, with some other new end useful Theorems deduced therefrom. LXV. 283. 

A new Theory of the routory Motion of Bodies affected by Forces disturbing such Motion. LXVIL ^^. 

t Steward to Lord FiUwilliam. t Keeper to Lord Fitevilliam. 

« MSS. Cott. Nei^. D. X. y Pat. 33 ffep. VIII. p. 9. % Ibid. 

The 
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The following list of Patrons and Rectors is taken from the Registers of the See of 
Lincoln : 


Patkons. 

' Abbot and Convent of 
Peterborough. 


Rectors. 

' Yirgilius' persona' seu rector, ob. die Trin. 1228. 

Wm. de Burgo, sub-dean, presented 1240'. 

Dom, Petrus de Augusta'. 

Joh. de AlFordebj, cap. 2 cal. Feb. 1287'. 

Dom. Wm. de Melton, cap. 11 cal. Dec. 1314\ 

Dom. Roger de Northburg, cap. 6 id. Apr. 1316\ 

Roger deiNassiiigton, subd. 4non. Jul. 1317\ 

John de Aslakeby, pbr. 10 cal. Feb. 1320*. 

Dom. Henr. de Edenford, cl. 4 non. Maii 1336*. 

Mag. Alex, de Ounesby, pbr. 2 id. Jan. 1340*. 

Rob. Swetman de Dodyngton, pbr. 3 id. Nov* 1345*. 

Mag. John de Wllford, cl. 8 Id. Aug. 1355*. 

Dom. Gervas Warde,. cl. 13 cal. Feb. 1355*. 

Mag. Rob. de Austhorp*. 

Dom. Ric. de Leycester, pbr. 7 Mart. 1372*. 

Dom. Wm. Borstall* **. 

Tho. Hervy, pbr. Ileal. Ap. 1378*. 

Tho. Pyketvell, cl. ult. Maii 1383*. 

Job. de Langeford, pbr. 24 Feb. 1385*. 

Rad. Repyngham, rector, ob. 7 Apr. 1416*. 

Wm. Kynwolmersb, pbr. 13 Apr. 1416". 

Wm. Kynwolmersh, jun. cl. 24 Mart. 1416". 

Tho. Whiston, LL. D. 12 Jan. 1419". 

Ric. RaynhylP*. 

Wm. Wilham, pbr. 23 Ap. 1449". 

Dom. John Colynson'*. 

Mag. J. Sybely, cl. 14 Feb. 1460^ 

Tho. Harby, rector, ob. 1460". 

Mag. Will. Wytham, LL. D. 28 Maii 1466"*. 

Mag. Tho. Tanfield, 8. T. bI 14 Aug. 1466"*. 

Dom. Tho. Dalyson, pbr. 25 Feb. 1474>*. 


* Reg. Rub. G railhead, ep. Line. 


* Ex cod. com. Exod. p. 73. 
s Res* OiiT. Sutton. John de Affordeby ob. 1314, et lep. ap. Stanrordiog. Reg. Frannceyi. . * Reg. John Palderby. 

* Reg. Hen. Burghersh. • Reg. Line, aede vac ^ Reg. Tbo. Beke. 

• Reg. Job. Gynirell. • Rfg. J. Buckingham. ^^ Reg; Frannoeys, p. 331. 
II Keg. Phil Repyrgdou. » Reg. WiU. Alnwick. ■• Reg. J. CbedworUi. 
I' Reg. Frauoceyt . u Reg. Tho. Rotberan. 

w 2 Dom. 
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Patrons. Rectors. 

Dom. Tho. BlenchOy pbr. 5 Apr. 1477*. 

Mag. Job. Palady*. 

The. Banfieldi rector, ob. 1485'. 

Mag. Hen. Rudde, LL. D. uk. Apr. 1409\ 

Dom. J. Gayton, pbr. 8 Dec. i506\ 

Wm.'(Svly^^ LL. D. } Hugh Rawlyns, A. M. 7 July 1544\ 

The Bishop. Arthur Dudley*. 

Mag. Job. Ap. Harry, LL. D. 12 Mar. 1546*, sep. 18 

Mart. 1548. 
Will. Jeffery, LL. D. penult. Mart. 1549^ 
Christ Hodgeson, A. B. occurs rector, 1561*. 
Laur. :StaQtoD, cL comp. pro primit 7 Aug. 1600^. 
Tho Dove, cl. comp. pro primit. 16 Nov. 1613^^ 
Rev« Dom. Will. Peirc, epis. Peterb. comp. pro primit. 

26 A^r. 1632'*. 
Rev. Dom. Augustin Lindsell, episc. Peterb. comp. pro 

primit 30 Apr. 1633^^ 
* Retr. Dom. Franc. Dee, episc. Pet comp. pro prim. 26 
* • -. Aug. 1634'«. 

Rev. Dom. J. Towers, ep. Peterb. comp. pro primit 

1 Oct 1639". 
Edm* Spiukes, Cl. com. pro prim. 30 Mali 1646^*. 
Dr. Benjamin Laney, bishop of Peterburgh, 1660. 
Dr. .Joseph Henshaw, bishop of Peterburgh, 1663. 

This rectory, valued at about 300/. a year, and comprising also the chapels of Sutton 
and Upton, was annexed to the bishopric in 1631; consequently, since that time, the 
bishops of Peterburgh have regularly held th^ rectory of Castor in perpetual Commaulam; 
and the following persons have officiated here as curates: 

1553 Edward Stokes, 
1610 Henry Smith. 

I Reg.Tbo. Rothermm. * Reg. Job. Ruipell. > Reg. Pmtnccys. « Reg. Will. Smyth. 

« Reg. eccl. Peterb. * Ibid. 7 Reg. Parocb. • Reg. eccl. Peterb. 

• MS. Bene't coll. Camb. He wai alto prebendary of Peterbarg. n MS. due. de ChaDdoi. 

n M&Idac. de Cbandot. Bp. Towen wai ejected from thif rectory on account of hit having joined Uie king at Ozlbrd. 
IS Preiented by the ParliamenUry Seqnettraton; and ^ected at the Restoration. He held alio the rectory of Orertoo 
LongnSTille, in Hnnthigdottihire i was an able preacher^ and a man of great note. 

1667 
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1667 George Gascoigne. 

1676 Geoffrey Hawkins, 

1685 John Coveney. 

1688 Thomas Abbot. 

1700 Oliver Pocklington* 

1 706 George Baxter. 

1716 Henry Beadles. 

1750 Joscelyn Perry. 

1770 Kennet Gibson. 

1772 Thomas Layng *. 

1796 Christopher Hodgson f. 
These are not the years when these curates were first appointed, but when the napies 
appear in the visitation-books ; and the two first in the parish register l, which begins 
in 1538* 

Upon a green balk in Castor field, descending to Gunwade ferry, over which the pre- 
sent Lord Fitzwilliam has erected a handsome bridge of two arches, subject to a toll 
every time it is passed over, are two stones, by the common people called Bobin Hood 
and £attle Jokn^ from a false tradition of two arrows having been shot thither by them 
from Alwalton church-yard. But, as we are informed by Mr. Gunton, they were set up 
as evidence that the carriages of stone from Bernack pits, to be conveyed by Gunwade 
ferry to St. Edmund's Bury, might pass that way without paying toll §. These atones 
are nicked in the top like arrows, in memory, it is supposed, of St. Edmund, who was 
shot to death with arrows by the Danes, or perhaps only cracked in slits by weather, like 
the Devirs arrows at Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. They are sunk into the earth by tim^ 
and are now scarcely a foot out of the ground. 

In the afternoon of June 4, 1795, about a quarter past five o'clock^ a thunder-cloudy 
highly saturated with the electric effluvia, passed over the village of Castor, towards the 
N. W. A vivid flash of lightning was at the same time quickly succeeded by a most 
alarming clap of thunder, accompanied by a remarkable hollow crackling sound. The 
clbud, being directly over the spire of the church, was thereby attracted, and discharged 
a ball of fire upon the weather-cock. Thence it passed down the iron rod upon which 
the weather-cock is elevated, lo the stone-work at the vertex of the spire. There it 
split in half a small circular stone, in the centre of which stands the iron rod, entered the 
inside a little below, and, passing down by the upper north-west window of the spire, 
forced out the munting of the window, together with a great deal of the adjacent heavy 

* Seep. 105. f^ See beteafter, under recton of Marbam. 

X ** Hw namet of tnch aa bave been ebria tened* married, and boried» in Castor in tbe coanty of Noitbainptott» Ofderl j 
tueoeeding one anotber. Tbe year of oar Lord 1538*% extending to 1743 j leoond reg itier of bnriali from 1678 to 1745. 
§ Onntott't Pelerbargbi p. 4. 

Stone- 
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stone- work, which now gives a ruinous appearance to that part of the spire, and crossed 
over and descended to the south corner of the tower, where the clock-beli hangs. The 
whole discharge of this electric matter does not, however, appear to have come down to 
the clock-bell, for part of it passed through the wall, a little below the window above- 
mentioned, to the outside of the spire, and thence descended to the lead which covers 
tberoof of the church. There it diffused itself on the south, west, and north, entering 
the windows of the church in those quarters where the leaden spouts terminate on the 
outside, splitting and tearing away the stones of the windows and walls along which it 
passed, casting them likewise at some distance, and damaging several pews. Let us 
now return to the south corner of the tower, where the clock-bell hangs, in order to trace 
the progress and effects of the remaining part of the original discharge of this wonderful 
subtle fluid. That part of the discharge was there attracted to the iron hammer of the 
"clock, and, passing down, set fire to a dry, old, decayed beam, which supports tbe 
floor above, and melted all the wire which connects the clock-hammer with the hour-wheel 
below, except about two feet and a half of the last link, which, being more substantial 
than the rest, was only bent in several places, and a little discoloured. The lock open 
the clock-case door was forced off, and likewise the staple of a smaller door occasionally 
opened to admit light for the purpose of cleaning the works within, and tbe door itself 
thrown down. From the floor of the place where the clock stands, the electrical effluvia 
dbpersed itself in one horizontal direction over the lead covering the roof of this cbsn- 
cel, to the top of the great east window there, and in its descent split the muntings <rf 
'that window in three different places : it likewise dispersed itself in three perpendicular 
directions from the above floor down to the belfry. The ringers had a providential escape. 
Had this awful event happened an hour or two later, they would then have been again 
assembled in the belfry to^ontinue the celebration of bis Majesty's birth-day, when some 
or perhaps all of them must inevitably have fallen victims to the irresistibly destructive force 
of the electrical matter, which seems to have pervaded the inside of the whole building. 
'Much damage was also done by the same storm in several other parts of the kingdom *• 


According to the Return to Parliament in 1811, the parish of Castor with Milton in- 
cluding Aylesworth and Upton, contained 1 house building, $ houses uninhabited, and 
80 bouses inhabited by 99 families, 48 of which were employed in agriculture, 35 in 
trade, &c. and 16 not comprized in the two preceding classes; consisting of 241 males, 
%12 females, total 453. 

» See Genu Mis.¥o]. LXV. p. 517. 

AYLES- 
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AYI^ESWORTH. 

* AYLESWORTH^ or Eylesworth^ a member of Castre^ consists of four farms belong- 

ng to the dean and chapter of Peterburgh, and three which are the estate of Earl Fitt^ 

villiam. In 948, King Edred gave Egeltswardj where were 3 families or hides, to his 

iervant Elfirij with the fields, pastures, meadows, and woods belonging to it^ to be held 

1>y himself and his heirs, free from all services and payments^, 

^At the general survey, Egleswarde was held in part by the church o( Burgh^ and in 
part by its tenants. The church had 6 hides here. The arable land was 12 carucates ; 
2 carucates were in demesne; and 17 villanes, 2 cottagers, and 8 socmen, had 12 caru- 
cates. There were 2 mills rented annually at 12^. 1$ acres of meadow, and a wood, in 
length 9 furlongs, and in breadth 2 furlongs. Before the Copquest this estate wfis valued 
at 20s. but now at 705. 

pfa aeccia ten Eclisworde . Ibi funt • vi . hidas. Tra . e • xii . 
car . In dnio funt • ii . car . 7 xvii « uiili 7 xi . bord 7 viii . fochi 
cu • XII • car • Ibi • II • molini de • xii , fot • 7 xv . ac pti Silua . iii . 

qrcnt Ig . 7 11 . qj lat . Valuit . xx . fot . Mode . lxx . folid. 

*■ Three of the abbat^s knights held also 3 hides in EgUsworde, and had 3 carucates. 
'This estate was rated at 3/. 

'After the dissolution of the convent, the possessions it had in Aylesworth\ were given 
to the dean and chapter with Castre manor. A moiety also of Ailesworth manor, with 
lands and messuages in Upion, Aiksworth^ Castor^ and Ufford^ which formerly were in 
the possession of Jane, Queen of England {, in the 35th of Henry VIII. was granted to 
Sir Bohert Wyngfdde^ knL Lord FiixwiUiam hath three farms here.* 


BELASIS. 


^ '< BEL A SIS, or Betseys, in old deeds named Bellosiium, is a farm or manor belonging 
to the dean and chapter. It was antiently part of the possessions of the monastery. 
Here were 8 acres of wood, by the surrey in 1535 §, 26 Henry VIII. valued at QOd. an 


♦ Lib. Nig. Com. Eion. MS. p. S5. f Pat. 3d Hcd. VIII. p. 3. 

X Pat 35 Hen. VIII. p. 16. { Rot. in Ofle. Prtnit. n. 1. 
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acrCi the profits of the manor being then rated at 100^. It was assigned to the dean und 
chapter *, in the thirty-third of Henry VIII. on the erection of the see of Petcrburgh. 
The old manor-house f, part of which was standing some years ago^ was built in King 
John*s time by abbat Robert de Lindesey^ who died in 1222.' 


R 


MILTON. 

f 

* AT the Conqueror's sunrey, the abbat of Burgh had 2 hides in MeUtane^ which Roger 
held of him. The arable land was 3 carucates; 2 were in demesne, with 1 servant; and 
^ yillanes, with 6 socmen, had 2 carucates. Th^re was ^ wopd, in length 3 furlongs, and 
1 in breadth. This manor bad been rated at 20^. but was now valued at 40s. 

oger ten de abbe Meletone .Ibi funt •ii.hidac.Tra.e.iii.car. 

In dnio funt . ii.cu. i . feruo . 7 v • nilt . 7 vi . foch cu . 11 . car . Silua 

111 . qrent Ig. 7 una lat . Valuit . xx . fot . Mode • xl . fot. 

^ In the reign of Henry IIL{ these 2 hides were in the hands of Geoffrey de Milton, who 
held them, with 2 ploughlands in Lincolnshire, by the service of 2 knights' feed. In the 
thirty-third year of Edward 1. § Joane, lateahe wife of William Charles, by inquisition 
taken after her decease, was found to have been seised, for the term of her life, of cer** 
tain lands and tenements, held of the abbat of Peterburgh, by the service of 1 knight's 
fee ; the payment of 2^. Id. ob. yearly, by the hands of the said abbat, towards the guard 
of Rockingham castle \ a like payment of 25. l\d. to the sheriff's aid ; the doing suit 
every 3 weeks at the abbat's court at Castre, and the annual payment of 25. at the hun- 
dred court of Langdyke ; and also every 3 weeks doing suit at Torpel manor court for 
her lands in Ellesworth y. Her successor in these possessions, which the said William 
and Joane Charles had purchased of Geoffrey de MUton, was Edward Charles, their son 
and heir, who, the same year, obtained the privilege of a weekly market here % and a 
fair every year for 3 days, beginning on the eve of the feas(.^f Pentecost. In the second 
of Edward II. he levied a fine of it **. In the third year of Edward III. ft William, the 
son of William Charles, brought his action ag^ainst Edmund Charles, for the recovery of 
fourscore acres of wood, with the appurtenances in Milton, of which the said Edmund had 
unjustly dispossessed Edward Charles, the plaintiff's grandfather; but, omitting to set 
forth in his declaration that he was the son of William, son and heir to the said Edward 
Charles, he was nonsuited. This William {{, in the seventh of the same reign^ gave up 

• Pat. 33 Hen. VIII. p. 3. f GuntOD^t Peterburfh, p. 28. % M^* Vincent io Coll Armor, n. 9%. 

§ Eic. 33. Edw. I. n. 54. || Aylesworth. % Cart. 33 Edw. I. d. 28. The market day it not meDtioned. 

«♦ Fin. 9 Edw. 11. MS. Hatton. f f Placit Commnn. 3 Edw. III. roL 39. XX Rot* Claua. 7 Ed. III. p. 1. 

to 
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to Richard de la PoU^ citizen of LoDdoOf and his bein, all bis rigbt in tbis his manor of 
Milton, and 84 acres of wood within the same manor : and, two years afterwards, this 
Richard levied afioeof it*. He died in the nineteenth yei^r of this reign ti jointly 
seised, with Joane his wife, of this manor in Milton ; which, by the inquisition after 
bis decease, was found to be beld of the abbat of Peterburgh^ by homage and fealty, suit 
every 3 weeks at Castre court, the annual payment of 12^. and a like payment of 25. called 
Suii'SUver; he was succeeded by WiUiam de la Pole, his son and heir. Joane, relict of 
Riehard de la Pole, appears soon after to have married Thomas de Chaworih :(, who, on 
collecting the aid, in the year following, for the knighthood of the king's son, accounted 
for a knight's fee and an half in Multon and Brugh, of the 2 fees which were formerly 
beld by Robert de Mutton; and, by inquisition taken in the next year, he was certified to 
hold this knight's fee and an half, of the inheritance of William de la Pole. 

* The possessor of the other moiety of tbis lordship, in the thirty-second year of Edward 
I. was Robert de JVatervill^f who then obuined to himself and bis heirs a grant of free 
warren in his lands at Milton. In the seventeenth year of Edward II. || he gave it up, 
with its appurtenances, in Peterburgh, Thorpe, and Marham, to Bartholomew de Bodies^ 
mere and Margaret his wife, to be beld by them and their heirs, paying yearly a rent* 
chaise Qi \QL to the said Robert de fVaterville for the term of his life. 

^ Successor to Bartholomew de Badlesmere was Giles de Badlesmere his son, who, some 
time before his death, granted tbis manor to WUliam Casse, for the life of the said William, 
and the further term of 20 years after bis decease, at the annual rent of 20 marks. By 
the inquisition taken in the twelfth of Edward IIL^f it was certified to be held of the abbat 
of Peterburghj by tbe payment of 24s. yearly ; and Margery wife to WUliam de RosSf 
Maud wife of John de Fere, Elizabeth wife of WiUiam de Bohun, and Margaret married to 
John Tipteft, the sisters of tbe said Giles de Badlesmere, were found to be bis beirs. On 
tbe partition of bis estate**, his lands in this lordship were assigned to John de Vere^ 
Earl of Oxford, and Maud his wife. He died in the thirty-fourth year of Edward III. ft 
leaving Sir Thomas de Vere, his son and successor; who it}, in the fortieth of tbis reign, 
after tbe death of the countess his mother, came into tbe possession of tbem. With the 
Earls of Oxford this manor appeiirs to have continued till the second year of Edward IV. 
when, upon tbe attainder and death oiJohn Vere Earl of Oxford ^^, it was given to 
Richard Duke of Gloucester. 

< In tbe eighteenth year HH of Richard 11. a fine was levied of the manors of Milton^ 
Marham, and Thorp, and the advowson of the church of Marham, between John Rome, 

♦ Flo. 9 Edw. III. 

f Inqvis. 19 Edw. HI. n. 56. He died ai hit nraor of If iltoo, but wai bsried at tbe ebaf el of Kyageston upon Hull, 
end a mortuary vai paid to the Sacritt of Burgb. Reg. Fraunceyf, p. 317. | Conpnt. Walt. Paries. 

§ Cftrt 39 Sdw. 1. n. 83. || Inquia. anno 17 Bdv. 11. a. 88. ^ loqait. 13 Sd«p. III. n. 44. 

♦ ♦ Rsu fin. 19 Bdw. III. n. 8. ft Each. 34 Edw. HI. d. 84. X X ^^b. 40 Edw. III. n. 38. 
§ ( Pat. 2 Edw. IV. 0. 4. || H Reg. Kirketoo, fo. 99. a. 

Q clerk, 
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clerk, and John de Herlyngtony demandants, and John fVtttelbufy, and Jgnes his wife, 
deforciants, to the use of the said John Rome and John de Herlyngton, who gave up to 
John and Agnes Wittelbury the manors of Milton and Marbam,* and the said advowson, 
excepting I messuage, 1 carucate of land, and 8 acres of wood in Miltonj to be held 
by themselves, and the heirs male of tbeir bodies, with remainder to the right heirs of 
the said John Wittelbury. They gave up likewise the manor of Thorpe with the above- 
excepted lands in Milton^ to the said John and Agnes for tbeir lives, with remainder to 
Willam .Wittelbury, tbeir son, and his heirs male, with remainder to Robert, brother of 
the said William, with remainder to the right heirs of the aforesaid John Wittelbury. In 
the ninth of Henry IV. John Wittelbury being dead, Richard, bis son and heir, gave up 
Milton manor to Thomas Gerard and Jgnes bis wife, relict of the said John Wittelbury, for 
the term of their lives *. In the thirty-sixth year of Henry VI. Isabella Plesyngtm^ relict 
of Sir ITeniy PlesyngioHf knt. daughter and heir of Albredus Wittelbury, esq. gave up 
all the above-mentioned premises to Thomas Palmer, Robert Fen, esqrs. William Hyde, 
chaplain, and Richard Gal way, yeoman f; by which Richard Gal way, in the second of 
Edward IV. the manor of Tharp^ near Peterburgj was conveyed, by deed of feoffment, 
to Sir William Catesby, knt. Thomas Wake, esq. and others, with a messuage in 
Milton^ named Hichecoke Kefthynge; which feoffment was to the use of Henry Grene 
and Margaret his wife, and their heirs, of which Margaret Robert Wittelbury was son 
and beirt. In the fifteenth of Henry VII. this Robert, who had been sheriff of the 
county in the first of Richard III. and again in the eighth year of this reign, did homage 
to the abbat of Burgh^ for three knights* fees and an half, in Milion^ Marham^ and 
Thorp §. He died in the twenty-second year of Henry VIL || seised of MiUon and Mar^ 
ham manors, held by knighCs service, and a certain yearly payment, of the abbat and 
convent of Ptterburgh ; but who was his heir the jury did not find. He appears, how-, 
ever, some time before his death, to have conveyed the manor of MiUon to William FiiX" 
wiUiarn, between whom and the said Robert Wittelbury, a fine had been levied of it, in 
the eighteenth year of the same reign ^. 

* William Fitz- William, successor to Robert Wittelbury in Mtlion lordship, was son of 
John Fitz-William, of Green's Norton, and Ellen, daughter of William Villiers of 
Brokesby, in Leicestershire ; which John was descended from Sir Thomas Fitz-William, 
knt. who lived in Henry III.'s time, and was the fifth in descent from William Fitz« 
William, natural son to the Conqueror, and marshal of his army against England. In 
1506.**, 22 Hen. VII. being a member of the Merchant-Taylors company, at the king^s 
express command he was chosen one of the sherifis of London, and the same year 
elected alderman of Bread-street ward. Being again appointed sheriff in the second of 

* Rot CUvi. 9 tfen. IV. p. 1« m. 87. f Reg. Kirketon, fo. 29. b. X ^^* Kirketcm, fo. S3, a. 

§ Ibid. fo. 9. b. 11 EmH. 23 Hen. Vll. o. 148. ^ 18 Ann. Hen. Vll. 

** Slow'y Chronicle, pp. 879, 895. Edit. 1680. 
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Henry VIII. and refusing to appear, or take on him the office, he was disfranchised » 
ejected from bis aldermanship, and fined a thousand marks, to be levied of his goods 
and chattels within the city. In the sixth of the same reign he was sheriff of Essex, in 
which county he possessed the manor of Gaimspark holly and sheriff of Northamptonshire 
in the fifteenth year of this reign. He had been, for some time, retained in theservice 
of Cardinal Wolsey, whom, after his disgrace, he kindly entertained at Milton *. On 
this account being demanded by the king, how he dared to entertain so great an enemy 
to the state; he replied, he had not done it out of contempt or disobedience to his 
majesty, but as the cardinal had been his master, and a considerable instrument in the 
advancement of his fortunes. With this answer the king was so well pleased, that, 
saying ^* he himself had few such servants,** he immediately knighted him, and ap-* 
pointed him one of his privy council. He was very munificent and liberal ; and, by his 
last willf, bearing date May 28, 1534, in which he directs his body to be buried in the 
chancel at MarAam, which he had lately rebuilt, he gave many charitable legacies ; and 
orders particularly, that those persons, under whose names, in his seventh book of 
debts, he had written Amove Dei remiito^ should not be troubled by his executors. 

* By Anne, his first wife, daughter to Sir John Uawes, of the city of London, knt. .be 
had two sons, William and Richard; and two daughters, Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Thomas Brudenell, ofDeane; and Anne, the wife of Sir Anthony Cook, ofGiddy-halU 
in the county of Essex. By his second, Mildred, daughter of Richard Sackville, of 
Buckhurst in Sussex, esq. he had three sons, Christopher, Francis, and Thomas; with 
two daughters, Eleanor and Mary ; and by Jane, daughter to John Ormond, his third 
wife, he had no issue. He died in 1534, at his house in the parish of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, London, and was buried at Marham^ leaving his eldest son, William Fitz- 
William, bis successor in his lordship. Sir William Fitz-William (for he had the honour 
to be knighted) married Anne, the daughter of Sir Richard Sapcote, of Elton, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, and had three sons, William, John, and Bryan, the two younger of whom 
served with reputation and success against the rebels in Ireland ; and a second John, 
who was trained up in France, and was master of the camp to Queen Mary. On his 
decease in 1576, Sir William, the eldest son, became sole heir to bis father. He was 
born here in 1526, bred under the tuition of John Lord Russel, Lord Privy Seal, and 
first Earl of Bedford, and by him presented to Edward VI. who made him Marshal of 
the King's Bench. He assisted in proclaiming Queen Mary, and was afterwards em^ 


• CoU'tDi's Peerage, toI. V. p, 757, et scqq. 

t Printed it large in CoUins'i Peerage, voL V. p. ITS, (1779.) and Archdale*t Peerage of Ireland, toI. IL p. 171. 

Two antient elms in the park are shewn as marking the spot where this conversation passed. The present noble pro- 
prietor has it in cooteroplation to perpetuate it by a suitable inscription. 

The Cardinal's red hat, found in the great wardrobe by Bishop Burnet when clerk of the closet, and gifen by hie too 
the judge to the countess of Albemarle, and by her to Mr. Walpole, is now at Strawberry bill. 
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ployed by her in Ireland^ under the Earl of Sussex, lieutenant of that kingdom, and was 
appointed keeper of the great seal there 1555. In the first year of Queen Elizabeth, he 
was, by letters patent, 1560, constituted vice-treasurer and treasurer at war, and, 
1561, one of the cooKnissioners of the court of wards, in Ireland, in which posts he coniif 
nued fourteen years ; and, for the wisdom and experience which he shewed in the exercise 
of these offices, was raised to greater employment in the same realm : the Queen, in 
the course of her reign, appointing him by patent her deputy four several times, 1559, 
1560, 1572, 1587, and three times one of the lords-justices, and commander in chief 
of the army there near 30 years/ The Earl of Sussex, alarmed by the opposition he bad 
encountered in parliament, repairing to England, entrusted the government to Sir 
William, a person not considerable enough to enforce his authority among a people who 
were only to be managed by a deputy of power and consequence, and were now parti* 
cuiarly provoked by the violences offered to their religious prejudices*. Sussex re* 
turned again to Ireland, and was succeeded, 1563, by Sir Henry Sidney f, and he^ 
1571, by Sir William Fitz*William | ; and '^ such were the hopes conceived from the 
suppression of the late commotions, that new projects were formed in England for the 
improvement of the state of Ireland, and especially for establishing a plantation of 
English settlers in those parts of Ulster which had been forfeited or resigned to the 
crown." Among these adventurers was William Devereux, lately created Earl of 
Essex. Fitz-William naturally foreseeing that the presence of a nobleman invested with 
independant authority, and attended with a considerable force, would necessarily lessen bis 
consequence and dignity, remonstrated warmly against the impropriety of this com* 
mission and the unseasonable attempt to form a new settlement § ; not knowing that it 
was a contrivance of the EarPs enemy Leicester to get rid of him; which shortly suc- 
ceeded, and Leicester married his widow. The administration of Fitz- William had been 
disturbed by various petty commotions, and letters were intercepted from the Pope, 
encouraging the Irish to revolt. The repeated instances of Sir William to be relieved 
from the burden of his Irish government so wrought upon the Queen, that she deter* 
mined once again to entrust the management of this disordered country to the abilities 
and experience of Sir Henry Sidney ||. Sir Henry was succeeded, 1584, by Sir John 
Perrot ; and he, wearied with the neglect and slight of his sovereign, but adored by the 
lower orders of the people, who had felt the benefits of his administration, delivered the 
sword to Sir William Fitz-William, 1537, declaring that he left the kingdom in peace ^. 
^' Sir William assumed the reins of government at a favourable period ; when an interval 
of tranquillity had diffused plenty and prosperity throughout the country; when the 
provinces of Connaught and Munster were governed with vigour by Sir Richard Bingham 

• Irish Statutes, 2 Eliz. c. 5. 6. 9. Leiand's Hist of Ireland, H. 226. 

t Leland's History of Irelaad, II. 235. I lb. 253. § Camden, Ann. Eliz. p. 286. ed. Hearde. 

t Leland, XL 255. 258. 0^ lb. 311. 
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»nd Sir Tbomu Norrii, deputy to big brother John ; when the discontents and secret 
practices of Ulster had not yet broken out into any violence, and might have easily been 
stifled by a moderate and equitable conduct. But the new deputy does not appear to 
have been disinterested or eren uncorrupt, much less possessed with liberal principles 
flpf policy. He is said to have solicited some reward for bis services in his former adoii- 
nittratioD, and to have received for answer that the sution of an Irish lord deputy was an 
faonourabla preferment which should challenge no reward. In resuming the government 
he therefore resolved to take every occasion of converting it to bis own emolument *." 
Seven ships and 6ve thousand four hundred men of the Spanish Arnuda were driven on 
the North and North-west coast of Ireland after iu defeaL The lord-deputy was led to 
believe great treasures bad been brought by them into Ireland and were secreted ; to 
recover which, he marched troops, and seized two well-aflncted and respectable gentle- 
men, and committed them to Dubliu castle. This severe and arbitrary treatment of two 
persons reverenced among their countrymen was received with abhorrence f. The loyal 
Irish trembled for their own safety : many repented of their submission, and the dis- 
affected were confirmed in their inveteracy. The Earl of Tirone, whose consciousness 
of bis own secret practices served to alum bim the more, and was regarded by the state 
with jealousy and suspicion, determined to withdraw himself from the violence of Fitsc 
William, and, with an affectation of duty and loyalty, repaired to England, to throw 
himself at the feet of Elizabeth, and renew his assurances of attachment and fidelity. 
Some of the hostages of the Northerns attempted their escape from the castle at Dublin 
by bribing the keeper, who disclosed it to the lord-deputy, aud was instantly displaced, 
and one of his own servanti appointed in his room, a circumstance that gave rise to a 

suspicion that Fitz-' ' ' ' with their design, nor averse 

to favouring it ; ho e. And, as if the secret fir* 

of disafifection were i parts, Fitz-William, by bis 

intemperate conduc iflaming it M'Mabon, chief 

of the district call intry held by tanistry to the 

Queen, and receivi . of England to him and his 

heirs male, and, in Hugh. As be died without 

issue, his brother p e. He is said to have pro- 

mised a considerahl 1 to his failure of payment it 

was imputed that i is arrival at Dublin. Fitz< 

William, however, rould settle him in peaceable 

possession of bis inheritance ; and for this purpose that he meant to go in person into 
Monaghan. But scarcely had be arrived there, when he eagerly received a new accusa- 
tion against Hugh, that two years before he had entered hostilely into a neighbouring 

• Lelud't Hiitorr oT Ireliad, 11.311, 312. f SeeCundcD, p.iS6, who cooflriBi tbii, 

district 
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district, to receive some rent due to bim, by force of artnu. In the unreformed parts of 
Ireland such actions were common and unnoticed, but the English law declared them 
treasonable. The unhappy Al'Mahon, for an offence committed before the law which 
declared it capital had been establislied in bis country, was tried, condemned by a jury 
|Md to be formed of private soldiers, and executed to the utter consternation of bis 
countrymen. His estate was distributed to Sir Henry Bagnal and other adventurers, 
together with four of the old Irish gentry *. The condemnation of this chieftain con- 
firmed the Irish in their aversion to English politics, which they considered as a system 
of hateful tyranny and cruelty. They combined in a resolution to oppose the admission 
of sheriffs and other officers of justice into their respective counties. The Northerns were 
not yet ready to rise up in open opposition to the English government, but they were 
industrious in concerting measures fur that purpose. Their province seemed however 
reduced and pacified, and government found leisure to attend to other districts of the 
island. A composition for purveyance was established in Muuster for three years; and 
the Queen Battered by finding every province of Ireland at length consenting to con- 
tribute in this manner to the augmentation of her revenue t. But this interval of trao' 
quillity was distinguished by an event of still greater honour to the Queen's government, 
and greater consequence to the welfare of Ireland, whose in6uence had been happily 
experienced for almost two centuries, the great source of refinement and civility in a 
country most unhappily situated. This was the foundation of the University in Dublin. 
In order to provide a fund for bailding and for other charges attending this useful 
Society, March 11, 1S91, the lord-deputy Fitz-William and the privy council issued 
circular letters to the principal gentlemen in every barony intreating their' benevolent 

contributions; and, a" ' ' iverty of the kingdom 

and the reluctance ol the Brat stone of the 

building was laid. Ma >re admitted |. The 

lord-deputy gave 200* ^. The spirit of dis- 

affection which had by , though it had not yet 

broken out into any c< tirely concealed from 

the vigilance of gover y insWnces appeared 

equivocal and highly veterate enemy, had 

received such informa al impeachment. He 

exhibited several act lich were favourably 

received. Tirone an illiam, forgetting the 

ingenuousness and impartiality of a good governor, transmitted the accusation to Ehza- 
betb, but suppressed the reply. In the mean time (l.!93) a creature of the lord- 

• LeUod, ib. p. 312— 317. f lb, 317— 3t9. 

J Ibid. p. 319, 32S, 336. ^ Arcbdall, vol. II. p. 170. 
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deputy, who had ventured to exercise the office of sheriff in Fermanagh, proceeded in . 
the usual way of spoiling and oppressing the wretched inbabitaots with a rapacious train: 
of followers. Maguire, the Irish chieftain of the district, rose up in arms, and was on 
the point of cutting off the sheriff and his attendants, when Tirone interposed, a nd,with 
an afFlected solicitude for their safety, prevailed on his countryman to alloi; them 
a peaceable departure. He knew how to display this service in England, and thither he 
instantly transmitted the most pathetic complaints of the lord-deputy's party and the 
iniquity of Bagnal. To every article on which he was accused he sent a plausible reply 
offering even to appear in England, and there defend his cause, and to maintain hia 
innocence in single combat with bis adversuy, and so wrought upon tbe lords of the 
English council, that they declared themselves fully satisGed wiUi bis defence, com- 
mended his conduct in Fermanagh, and reprimanded tbe lord-deputy for his pardality. 

In 1594, the government of tbe borders of Louth being committed to Fitz-William, 
he effectually secured that county from its dangerous neighbourhood. After be bad 
been lord-deputy above six years, he solicited to be recalled. He quitted the service 
in August this year, and went into England, taking with him the most ancient council 
book, being that of 30 Henry VIII. which has never been recovered *. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Russel, son to the Duke of Bedford. 

When Sir William Fitz- William was appointed lord-deputy, 1 587 f, tbe council of 
England wrote, March 3, to Sir Heury Wallop, treasurer at war^ to allow him the 

« Arabddl, vol II. p. 178. Lodge, II. p. ftG, 

f Hii oOdal hItw msI, prueTTtd bj lb* tuaHj at MiItM, it bare MsnTtd. 
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charges of tnnsporting himself and his train ; that hi* entertainment wm to commcQce 
from New-year's day, and to hare as large allowance as any other deputy ever had. 
fle was iHorn Jane 30, 1 588 ; and when the Armada took refuge in Ireland, they found 
the coast so well guarded by his vigilance, that it proved a more terrible adversary than 
the sea, his soldiers seizing the wrecks, and treating the men as professed enemies. Id 
his preparation for this service, and on his journey to the Northern parts of the kingdom, 
having been at great charges, the lords of the council, by tbeir letter from Greenwich, 
Dec. 9, directed Sir Henry Wallop to advance to him beforehand his half-yearly entor- 
tainment, the better to enable him to tuistain the chaises of his place. May 26, 1590, 
he suppressed a mutiny among the soldiers; and in July, 1591, Tirone, by bis means, 
was made a county, and divided into eight baronies; and, upon the attainder and exe- 
cution of MacMahon, his county of Monaghan was settled, the greatest pan of it divided 
among the natives, except the church lands, which he gave to English servitors, reserving 
400l. per ann. and upwards to the crown, an act of state tending very much to the 
reformation of the civil government, for which the Queen returned him thanks by her 
letter from Westminster, Nov, 19, a. r. 34. Bat the good effects of this regulation wtve 
afterwards in a great degree frustrated by the MacMahons. To this time he was a most 
disinterested governor; and it was reported that, thinking his gpreat services merited 
some farther recompence than the established entertainment, be sought ii from the 
Queen, bat, being answered by a lord in great power at court that the goverDmeot of 
Ireland was a preferment and not a service, he ever after eudearoured to make bis 
profit of the post •. 

Sir William Sidney, in his letter to secretary Cecil, dated June 24, 1566, and sent 
by him, thus writes of bim ; i bringar my brother 

Fitz-William. In my conicie and charges to the 

Queen's Majestie. Doubtles! ill my landes that he 

bathe not wittinglie deceave^ cbecques I doe not 

thinke that the queene shall ever confessed. In 

debt sure I thinke he is, and the beene reported. 

He bathe deserved well, wbic it one dayes service, 

in which be saved the honoi le lives of as many 

Englisbemen as weare on foot Sir, friende him, for 

in trotbe he is honestf." 

In the patent creating his descendant Viscount Mtltowo is the following sketch of his 
life and actions : ' " Gulielmus dominus Fitz-William, regnante Elizabetha, bis fuerat 
Hibemie prorex instauratus, quinqiiies vero e dominis pro eodem regno justiciariis anus, 
regianim denique ibi copiarum imperator eztlterit; cumque summa cum jastiua & 

• Archibll, Tol.ll.pp. 113—115. Sidney Letlen, I. ^ 13. 
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bonore illo perfunctus fuerit munere, eandem per quadraginta fere afinos potestatem 
retinuerit; quinetiatn cum castri de Fotheringaj in comitatu Northamptooiensi consta- 
bolarius fuerit constitutus, dum ibi Maria regina captiva detineretur, ab eademque in 
tesseram gratitudinis pro surnma humanitate sibi ab boo suo castode exhibita sui filii 
Jacobi primi proavi scilicet nostri picturam pro donario acceperit pridie qiiam ad extremum 
fiinus princeps ilia duceretur*/* 

In 1586, he was governor o( Fothertngay castle^ which was at that time in his hands 
by leave from Queen Elizabeth, being one of her pensionersi and by reason of bis relation 
to the place he was sent for by the commissioners for the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Feb. 7, 1586, to attend them there for the security of their persons. The unfor- 
tunate Queen bad been brought thither from Chartley castle in StaBFordshire, Oct. 11, 
1587, but Sir William refusing because he was not summoned by order of the Queen^ 
the commissioners procured such order, and by virtue thereof summoned him again, and 
be obeyed. This gave him opportunities of visiting the Queen of Scots, and conversing 
witb4)er during the five intervening weeks, when he deported himself with such respect- 
ful civility and courtesy, that the Queen, on the morning before ber execution, requested 
him to accept of ber son*s picture hanging at ber bed's head; which he did, and it is 
still preserved at Milton. All these great trusts and employments are suflScient evidence 
of his integrity and abilities. He died 1589, and is buried in Marham- church with his 
lady. He took to wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Sidney, and sister to Sir Henry 
Sidney, lord^deputy of Ireland, and father of the first Earl of Leicester. By her he 
left issue three daughters and two sons, William, and John, a captain in the wars in Scot* 
land, who died without issue. She was buried at Thydon Gemon in Essex, which estate 
ber husband inherited from his grandfather f. 

'Sir William Fitz-William,, who, in 1599, succeeded his father, like his ancestors 
residedat MUtonX* He married Winifred, daughter to Sir Walter Mildmay, of Apetborp, 
and had issue by her, William and Walter, and Anne, married to John Isham, of this 
county. By the inquisition § taken after his decease, in the eighteenth of James I. he 
was certified to die seised of Milton manor, with the fishery, wharfage, and ferry of 
Gunwade, held of the dean and chapter of Peterburgh, as of their manor of Thorpe, by 
fealty, suit of court, and the annual payment of 23^. Ad. 

* His successor was William Fitz-William, bis eldest son. By letters patent || bearing 
date Dec. 1, 1620, 18 Jac. I. he was created Lord Fitz*William, of LifFord, in the 
county of Donegall, in Ireland; and, dying at his house in the Strand, in 1643, left 
issue by Catharine, his wife, daughter of William Hyde, of South Denchwortb, in the 

* Rot. Pat 3 0. I. Lodge, Archclall, ubisap. f Mortot, I. ISO. 

X KxtracU from his household- book from 1605 to 161 f. both induiire, m^y be leeo hereafter. 
\ Esc. anno 18 Jac. I. n. 113, p. 2. 
P Peerasc, ▼©!. V. p. 765. 
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couDty of Berks, esq. Williaoi) his successor, John, his second son, who died 1637, 
without issue, with Winifred, who died 1635, Catharine, married to Sir John Lee, of 
St. Edmundsbury, in Suffolk, knt.' and Anne. 

< William, second Lord Fitz-William, took to wife Jane, daughter and co-heir of 
Hugh Perry, alias Hunter, of Wotton under Edge, in Giocestershire. By this lady he 
had 4 sons and 3 daughters :* William died, aged 6 months, William his successor, 
Charles, colonel of horse in France, died 1689, Ferdinand died 1649. Of the daughters, 
Catharine, Jane, and Frances, the second married Sir Christopher Wren, knt. surveyor-* 
general to Queen Anne, and the architect of Su Paulas cathedral. 

' William, his son and heir, third baron Lifford, was born in 1643, at the dutchy house 
in the Savoy, and succeeded his father in his estate and honour. He represented the 
city of Peterburgh in several parliaments. On the accession of George I. he was made 
custos rotulorum of that city and liberty ; and, by letters patent, dated July 21, 1716, 
was created Viscount Miltown, in the county of West-Meath, and Earl Fitz-William, 
•of the county of Tyrone, in Ireland. By Anne^, daughter, and at length sole heir, to 
Edmund Cremorf, of West Winch, in Norfolk, esq. he had 4 sons, William, born at 
Milton in 1678, who died unmarried in 1699, Charles, who died an infant, John his 
successor, and George, who also deceased in his youth ; and 6 daughters, of whom the 
4 eldest and the youngest died in their infancy, and Anna Maria, the fifth daughter, 
became the wife of Sir Charles Barrington, hart, of Barrington hall in Essex. He died 
in 1719, having survived his lady, who died in 1716, and was succeeded by his only 
surviving son, 

John, second Earl Fitz-William. He married Anne, daughter and heiress of John 
Strynger, esq. of Sutton upon Laund, co. Nottingham, who died in 1726; and had 
by her one son, William, his successor, and 3 daughters, Anne, born 1722, married 
to Francis Godolphin, esq. heir to the barony of Godolphin ; Elizabeth born 1724 ; and 
Mary born 1725, married to John Archer, esq. and died 1776. 

William, third Earl, was born Jan. 15, 1719, created an English peer by the title of 
lord Fitz-William, baron of Milton, 1742, and Viscount Milton, Earl Fitz-William of 
Norborough, 1746. He married, 1744, Lady Anne Wentworth, eldest daughter to 
Thomas Earl of Malton, and Marquis of Rockingham, and had issue William Viscount 
Milton, born at Milton May 30, 1748, Anne born 1744-5, Charlotte born 1746, mar- 
ried to Lord Dundas; Frances Henrietta, born 1750; Emilia-Maria, born 1751 i Hen- 

• In the irchivf • at Milton is a letter written in a fair itiff hand from Edooand Dickeoton, expostnlatiog very forcibly 
with her ladyabip for refusing her mother*^ reqnatt to be laid wiUi her family at West Winch. Dickcnfon wai reetor of 
North Winrh. A letter to him from John Hampden, esq. grandson of the Patriot, (who cut his throat 1696), is printed in 
Koble*8 History of the Cromwells, II. 8d. Sd edit. 

f The Cremors were of North Rungton in Frabridge hundred, till Edmund, second son of John, settled at West 
Winch in the same hundicd. His daughter and heiress married lord Fitz-William. and in this family that estate now 
pcmains. 
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rietta born 1753; Dorothy born 1754; and George, a posthupious child^ born 1756, 
died 1786, a lieutenant in the first troop of grenadier guards. William third Earl die^ 
1756, and was succeeded by his eldest^on, 

William, fourth and present Earl, born 1748, married 1770, Lady Charlotte Ponsonby, 
youngest daughter of William Earl of Bes'orougb, and has issue a son and heir, Charles 
William Viscount Milton, born May 4, 1786, M. P. for the county of York; who mar- 
ried Charlotte daughter of Thomas Lord Dundas. Earl Fitzwilliam was appointed lord* 
lieutenant of Ireland 1794, landed at Dublin January 4, 1795, resigned and returned 
March 25 same year. 

< He is the present possessor of the manor of Milton, which is held of the manor of 
Longthorp, by the payment of 24s. yearly. 

'Lord Fitz-William has the family pedigree deduced to 1713, about 19 feet long, 
finely executed by Samuel Stebbiog. His lordship bath also a MS. on vellum illuminated, 
with copies of deeds, escheats, and other original proofs of the pedigree.' 

The mansion-house, erected in the reign of Elizabeth or James, but considerably 
modernized and improved since that time, is seated on a gentle eminence. In the hall 
and parlour windows were formerly many coats of arms, several of which were brought 
from Fotheringay castle ^. 

In the hall window is, quarterly, 1. Lozeng^ Azure^and Gules, Fitz-William ; 2. a 
wild man and flag ; 3. V. 3 gerbes between six crosses fitch^; 4. A. on a bend O. a ring 
A. between 8 crosses fitch^ S. and one in a shield in centre; 5. A. abend, a chief G.; 
6. O. a spread eagle, G. or V. ; 7. G. in a border A. 3 lions passant guardant O. ; 8. a lal- 
lire O. ; 9. 0. a lion rampant G. ; 10. four mascles in bend G. ; 11. four mascles in fess G. 

Motto under this and the Fitz-William's arms, Appetitus rcUioni pareat ; supporters, 
two wild men. 

A large antique marble vase on dolphins, and two masques at the sides. 

In the adjoining parlour: 

A three-quarter of Mary Queen of Scots, and under it a round head of James Lf 
represented as a boy ^ in a ruff, gold jacket, bat and feather, with this inscription : 

" This picture was givm to Sir William Fkz-William 

by Mary Queen of Scots on the morning of her 

execution, for the humane treatment 

she had met with during her 

imprisonment at Fotheringay, whereof he 

was governor." 

The Queen is in a laced ruff and feather, quilted stomacher, broad band, light hair, 
laced cravat 

* So Mr. Bridges. B^t he has described none of Ihem. 

f Paiated 15S2. Bridges. \ He wis 16 years old. 

A Lady 
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A Lady in a spotted black gown and long sleeves, yellow leather gloves, laced and 
plaited ruffles. 

Sir William Fitz-William leaning, with wand, cap, and chain* 
A man standing in a rufF with brown gloves and wand. 

In another room : 

Sir Robert Walpole in a blue ribband, blue and gold gown. Q. as chancellor of 
the exchequer ? 

In the room formerly the chapel : 

A model of St. Markka church at Venice ; a rotunda on round arches and high round 
pillars with Corinthian capitals and busts in rounds over two rows of has reliefs. 

In another room : 

Lord Strafford and his secretary, a copy by the Earfs mother from that of Wentwortb, 

Dining room above : 

Marquib of Rockingham. 

Two glass plates of birds and flowers by Jarvis. 

In the next room two more of birds and water by /. Pierscn^ 1775. 

In the next room a whole-length portrait of a lady in black, bunches of ribbands down 
her petticoat in front, slit puffed sleeves, laced ruffles, white shoei^, light hair, ear-rings 
square, handkerchief in right hand, with fan on table and coronet by it. She stands 
under a canopy, on a flowered carpet. 

A man, three quarters, in a jerkin with striped flaps and white sleeves, gold armillary 
sphere in right hand, left on hip, sword, brown hair, whiskers, and piked beard, standing 
ruff and cape laced with gold, cap and jewel; 1568, statis suae 30. One of the Fitz- 
William family. 

A man, three quarters, in a spotted gown, standing ruff, red beard and whiskers 
and dark hair, pallet in left band, on which Anno Domini 1579, compass weighing in 
scales against coat of arms. Quarterly, 1st. Barry of eight. Argent and Gules, over all 
a cross flory Sable, for Gcwer ; 2d. and 3rd. Ermine, a cross flory Sable, for Godardoi 
Cheshire; 4th. Gules, three mascles conjoined in pale Or. for 

Thogh youthfiill wayes me did intyse from annes and vertew eke 

Yet thankt be God for his god gift which long did rest asslepe. 

Now skill reuyues with gajne and lyfe to leade in rest 

Pj pensils trade wherefore I must esteme of it as best 

The proef whereof this ballance shoWj and armes my birth displayes 

What Parents bare by just renowme my skill roayntenes the prayes ; 

And them whose vertew fiune and acts haive won for me this shield 

t reverence muche w|th servyse eke and thanks to them do yidde. 

Of 
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Of this curious portrait we have, by favour of the noble proprietor, been permitted 
to give a copper-plate *» engraved by James fiasirei junior. 

Silenus and nymphs by Rubens. 

A roan, three-quarters length, in chequered doublet, laced ruff, light hair and whis- 
kers, hugging his sword to the left side : 

Pareat appetitus ratiom\ 1579; at. 31. 

Perhaps Sir William Fitz-William, lord^deputy. 

A young lady in a turban intermixed with long hair behind the neck, brown gown, 
black and white slasht sleeves, striped ruffles, gold cup in both hands. 

Charles I. whole-length, browo boots, brown hair, piked beard, slasht blue and gold 
doublet with points, red and gold slasht sleeves, gold points to breeches* knees, right 
hand on cane, left arm a-kimbo, balustrade behind him. 

Whole-length of a man in black hair, black slasht sleeves, laced band, and ruffles, 
points to doublet, sword, red stockings, white shoes, blue and white roses, and long 
knotted garters. (Q. Villiers Duke of Buckingham ?) 

Nine Views of Venice. 

Crucifixion. 
Leopards. 

A pretty lady by Lefy. 

In another room : 
An owPs nest. 

A head of Sir William Fitz- William, governor of Fotheringhay castle, when a young 
man, in a black furred gown, black cap, and gold button, leaning on a staff. 
A head, in a black gown, standing ruff, with gold strings, black cap. 

* When the first Edition of this Work was printed, this Portrait was unknown; bat was thus explained by a coires- 
pondeot who signs W. L. in the Gentleman's Magazioe for 1807. (Vol. LXXVil. p. 511.) 

*' I do not hesitate to prooouooe the portrait to be that of Thoauu Gauer, eldest son of George Gower, who was the (bird 
ton of John Gower of Stittenbaai» in Yorkshire, the immediate ancestor of the present Marquis of Stafford : although this 
branch be not mentioned by Edmondsoo *, or io the Peerages. 

*' By the lines in the plate, he describes himself of honourable lineage, and to have retrieved the fortune he had dissi- 
pated in youthful extravagances, by the ait of Painting. If so, it is somewhat extraordinary he is not mentioned in any 
History of Painters ; at least, that 1 have seen. 

" I most here beg leave to criticise the shield of arms which it placed ia the scale, by saying, that either the Painter or 
the Engraver has made a misuke in the arraogemeot of the quartering* ', as, in th«rir present order, they cannot, in my 
opinion, be beraldi<5ally justi6ed: for the third quarter, a mere repetition of the second, ha« no business at all there, bnt 
was meant, as 1 apprehend, to be that of Ooldsborough ; viz. Azure, a cross patonce Arg.; if, then, the latter be sub- 
stituted, it will be right" 


* ** Edmondsoo, in his Barmmg. Geneatog. vol. III. p. 254, makes this nMM^ grandfather to marry a Satlborough, 
instead of GokUhroughpmhich is evidently wrong, as then never was one of tht fomwr nama a Baron of the Exchequer.*' 

Si> 
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Sir WilliamJ^itz-Williani) knight of the garter. Earl of Southampton, Lord-keeper of 
the Privie Seal, and Lord-higb-admiral of England in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The Virgin and child, and St. John, copied from Rubens in crayons, by the late 
Lady Fitz« William. 

In another room : 

Queen Henrietta Maria, whole-length, black hair, black hat and feather, laced hand- 
kerchief on a red laced ruff, crown by her, and standing by her Jefferey Hudson, her 
favourite dwarf, in a red jacket, chain, brown gloves and boots, a pear in his right hand, 
a monkey in a ribband on his shoulder. 

Lord Strafford in armour, holding a truncheon, brown boots, right hand on a large 
white Dane dog with a red studded collar ; helmet lies at base of pillar. 

The ball-room built about 1747 is 66 by 24 feet. 

In her ladyship's dressing-room, the late lord, in a bag wig, in crayons, by his lady. 

In another room : 

Castel Gandolfo drawn by Lord Besborough. 

Miss Bright, of Ackwortb, 1752, married to the late Marquis of Rockingham. Her 
mother re-married Sir John Ramsden of Bysom. i 

Mr. Bridges, in his History of Northamptonshire, says : 

** In one of the parlours is a half-length portrait, with the following inscription : Sir 

William Fitz-Williams Knt. * Chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaster^ Tr'er of the household 

to King Henry VII L Lo. Privy Sealy Lo, High Admiral of Englandj and Knt. of the most 

Noble Order of the Garter^ created Earl of South' ton 18 Oct. 29. H. 8. married Mabell 

daughter of Hen. Lord Clifford and sister of Hen. the first Earl of Cumberland. He died in 

the eighteenth expedition wherein he was Generally He is habited in a black loose coat, with 

short sleeves, lined with fur ; with a cap on his head, a white staff in his hand, and on his 

shoulders the collar of the order of the garter. In another parlour is a whole-length of 

Charles I. in his youth, and of the Duke bf Buckingham, who was stabbed by Felton Both 

these are supposed to have been painted by Vandyke. On the staircase is a picture of Jupiter 

and Pomona, said likewise to have been done by Vandyke; two of Jordauus of Antwerp, 

one of which is in the bedchamber near the staircase ; and a head, by Holbein, of the 

Karl o( Southampton, with the collar of the Garter. In and near the chapel are the pictures 

of our Saviour, and of the twelve Apostles, drawn in a good taste ; ten are in the chapel, 

and two just without it. His lordship hath also a round quadro with a bust of James I. 

at 16 years of age, painted on aboard in 1582. This was given to Sir William Fitx- 

William^ governor of Fotheringay castle, in 1586, by Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 

morning of her execution, as a testimony of his courteous and obliging behaviour to her.* 

* He vas the younger too, by Lacy, one of the daughters of John Nertll, Marquis of Montacute, married to Sir 
Thomai Fit2- William, of AMwarh, in the county of York ; a branch of this family. 

Pedigree 
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PEDIGREE OF FITZWILLIAM, 

AS CONNECTED WITH MlLTON*. 

« 

John Fitzwilliam, of Milton and Green's Norton, Nortbamptoiuhire, (8Utli=f=ELLBN Vilurr^s. 
son of Sir Henry Fitz William^ by bis wife Eleanor^ daughter of Sir Henry 
Green, of Drayton.) 


j.ANNS=jpl. Sir William, alderman of London,=:2. Mildrbd=3. Jane S. Bartholomew. Elizabbth. 
Hawbb. I sheriff of London, 1506, and servant of Sackvillb. Ormomo. 3. Richard, of Lon- Marv, 
I Wolsey} died 1534, baried at Marbam. don, died 15S0. 


AnNE =i=Sir William, 
Sapcotb. I bart. died 
I 1536. 
I 


I 
Richard. 


Elizabeth, married Sir Thomas 
Brudenell, ancestor of the earl 
of Cardigan. 


Anne, married Sir Anthony 
Coke, of Giddy hall, 
Essex. 


Anmr Sidney, died 1603,: 
buried at Theydou 
Gernon. 


Sir William, thrice lord lieutenant 
oflreland, died 15S>9; buried at 
Marham. 


John. Bryam. John.i> 


Christian. 


WiNiPRBDS^ir William, died 1618 ; buried 


MiLDMAY 


TL 


John. 


H 


▲RV. 


PUILIPPA. 


Maroaret. 


at Marbam. 


Cathari 
Hyde, 


NV=Tr=h 


»ir William, created lord Fitzwilliam of Lifford in 
Ireland 1630; died 1643| buried at Marham. 


Waltbe. 


1 


Anne.=sJohn Isham. 


Jane HinrrER, died=^WiLLiAM, second lord Fltz- 
1671 ; buried at | williaro of Ireland, died 
Marbam <*. I 1 658 ; buried at Marham. 


John, died 
1637. 


WiNlVBBD. 

died 1635. 


Catharine, 

married Sir 

John 


William, Anne Cremor,= 

died died I717,»|^ 

aged G 7lf buried at 

months. Marbam. 


I r"'"T — 

William, bom Charles. 
. 1678 ; died Georob. 

1699; buried 

at Marham. 


:1. William, first viscount Miltown, 
and earl Fitzwilliam of the coun- 
ty of Tyrone, born 1643, died 
I719» buried at Marham. 


1 

Charles, 
died 
1689. 


1 " J T 

Anne, 

died 

single. 

^ 11 1 1 

Ferdinando. jAN£=Sir CBRI8« 

Catharine, topher 

Frances, Wren, 

died single. architect. 


Anne = 
Strinobr, 
died 1786. 


=11. John, second earl 
Fitzwilliam of Ire- 
land, died 1738. 


n — 

Catharine. 

Frances. 


Rachel. 
Mary. 


— n 

Jane. 

Anna Maria, mRr- 
riedSirChas.Bar« 
rington, bart. 


Anne WENTiroRTH,= 
eldest dau. of Tho- 
mas earl of M niton, 
marquis uf Rock- 
iiigbam,dieti 1759. 


•HI. William, bom 1719» banm 
of Milton in Englan«l ]743» 
viscuuiit Milton and farl Fitz- 
william of England 1746; died 
1756 1 buried at Marham. 


Anne, born 
1783; mar- 
ried lord 
Godolphin. 


Elizabeth, 
born 1784| 
died 1788. 


MaHy, bom 1735; 

married John 
Archer, esq.] 753 1 
died 1776. 


Charlotte Ponsonby,: 
youngest daughter 
of William earl of 
Besborough. 


:IV. William, 4(h 
Irish, and 8nd 
English earl 
Fitzwilliam, 
born 1748. 


George, bora 
1756 1 died 
1786. 

Henrv, bora 
1750. 


I I 
Anne, born 1744-5. 

Charlotte, born 

1746 i married 

1764 to Lord 

Dundas. 


Emilia-Maria, born 

1751 
Henrietta, born 

1 758 1 dead. 
Dorothy, bom 1754. 


Charlrs- William, Viscount Milton,=y:CHARLOTTE, daughter of 
M.P. for the county of York j born 1786.Js Thomas Lurd Dundas. 


« For the early history of this antient and illustrious family, see Cotlins's Peerage, edited by sir Egerton 
Bridges, vol. IV. pp. 374—400. 

^ Q. If he wrote to sir William Cecil, Secretary of State, from Antwerp, Feb. 11, May 15, and June 3, 1570, 
jibout the Duke d'Alva and Spanish successes f Harl. MSS. 885, 5, 6, 7. 

c Her son by her first husband, Robert Hunter, died 1646, and was buried in Marham chancel. 

The 
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The following extracts from a household-book at Milton, for seven years, from 1605 to 
1612, both inclusive, will shew the style of living of Sir William Fitz-William, who 
filled the high station* 


Suodrye provisions bought and pavd 
fbr> as by Anthony Taylor his biUs 
appeareth, my master being at Lon- 
don» for and from the iiijth of Maye 
unto and fur the xxviijth of June, to 

the amounte unto tlxxixs, iijc2. 

Summ xllij«. iijjcf. 

The sum of this quarter doth amounte 
unto vi^ xiiis. ivcl. 

Turf, xl m \iL xiij*. ivrf. 

Onions ixcf. 

Mustard seedes, i quarte vid. 

Candles, i dozen iiijs. 

Candles, ij dozen viiijs. 

Pouder Suger, i lb. at xyc/. the lb u. 

Fine Su^r S ij loaves, xxlb. x oz. 
at xvijd. the lb. xxixs. ud, 

Currans, xx lb. at vef. the lb ix5. i\d. 

Reasons Solis, vi lb. at \d. the lb ij«. yid. 

Kaisons Mall% vi lb xxid. 

Pepper, x lb. at iis. the lb.. . « xx<. 

Prunes, x lb. at iid. the lb is, vlij^f. 

Laige Mace, the lb iiij^. iijc/. 

Cloves, the lb ii^. vlijci. 

Nuttmeggs, i lb. ' uijs. 

Haberdines, iiij. warpe, at xvc/. the 

warpe v*. 

Sum xii^J. iv5. ixif. 

Ginger, the lb. viycf. 

Sjrnamon, i lb mjs, 

Ckpers, iiij lb. at xii(/ iiij«. 

Olives, i pottle. xviiijrf. 

Sallett Oyle, vi pintes at ixd. the pinte . . . iiij«. vid. 

Onions iiijd. 

Currans, i lb vid* 

Mace, i oz. viyd. 

Sinnamon iiy J. 

Suger, i lb; xvid. 

Candles, i doz iijt, vid. 

Pepper, a quarter of a lb. vy d. 

Candles, iiijlb xviigd. 


Haberdines S iij lb* at iiijf. vi«. vi\jd. 

per lb xL 

Ordinarye lynge, i quarter of a lb. at 

iijf. iiijd. the warpe iQf. r$. 

Bay Salte, xxiij stone, at xvjd. the 

stone xxx\)«. 

Hopps, ini^^ lb. at iiijd. ob. the Ibf . . . xxyi . iiijd. 

Sope, iii^x lb. at ijd. q. the lb xit. viijd. 

Mault V seame, at xiij«. iiyd. the 

seame iijl. vis, viijd. 

Maulte, XV seame at xv«. the seame . . xj/. v«. 
Candles, the xiijth of September, i 

doz iiiji. 

Candles, the xixth of September, i 

doz iiijs. 

Sum xxxij/. xv«. ^d.ob. 

Candles, the xxvijth of September, 1 

doz. dim \\d. 

Onyons iijd. 

Suger, ij lb ig*. 

Sundry prov'ision bought and paid 

for, as by Anthony Taylor his bills 

appeareth, my master beinge, &c. 

xxviij Jan. — ^xxv Jul. 
The Sum of this quarters date 

amounts to xlixL xj«. ii\)d. 

Sum total I of all the provisions provided within 

one whole yearc, cattel excepted, beginning oa 

Michell*6 dale anno 1605, and ending on Mi- 

chelFs day beinge thexxviiith daie of September, 

anno 1606^ doth amount unto. . cv/. xvij«. ii^d. 

W. F. W. 

Sum totall of all the provisions expended withtn 
this yeare, as may appeare by the remayne of the 
formeryeare conteyned in the ende of the weekly 
kitchin booke compaired with the receipte of 
this present yeare under the title of provision 
byr^ie money, after the remainder be dt- 
ducted doth amount to. . . iiiiX3ixj(. vjf. xd. ob^ 

W. F. W. 


1 *' Loafe Soger," in the margin. As to the price of sugar, it seems to ^ave been as dear in day* of yore, as, by the 
coDtrivaoce of planters, and factors, and sugar-bakers, it is at present, notwithstanding the amasiog increase of the 
commodity. 

s Qo. the difference of prices at present between rai»onf, alias raiMms Solis, and raisons Ma lag. 

3 In the price of nntmegs there is a great inciease ; and the monopoly secured to our East India Company wiU eer* 
tainly not have a tendency to make them cheaper. 

« A sort of salt fish. Bailey. Qu. Lamprey eeH salted ? They were served up at all the tables of the iolbronixation 
feast of Abp. Warham. And the price of them is thus minuted by BaUeley. Appendix to Caotuaria Sacra, Supplem. 
p. 27, De Anguillis salflif, ii bard, lebarvl, ahj*. viiid. iiij/. xiiir.ivd. 

Ordinary 
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Ordinary fMyments made within the yere by the 
ftxixth of September within the house of my 
master Sir WUliam Fitz-WiUiam, of Milton 
knighte, as by the weekly booke of the kitchin 
DOW at lardge dothe appere, A. D. 1605. 
Freshe meate and other provisions, as j^. s. d. 
by the kitchin booke appeareth, 
bought and payd for> Ibrand from 
the xxixth of September unto and 
ibr the vth of October, doeth 

amounte unto 11 5 

(and so for every week) 
Simdrie extiaordinary payments made for one 
whole year from 29th Septembre within the 
house oif my master Sir WilUam Fitz*William of 
Milton, knt. 1605.* 

Rents due at St. Michel, ...... 

Rent of Fotheringay medow to Sir 

Edward Montage 46 T S 

Do. to the Earl of Devon 15 12 

Belsis ^ to the dean and chapter. ... 3^4 

Repairs at Castor Mill 5 2 2 

Two pillowes for the coaehe harness 5 
Mendiitf^ the coaehe hanms, and 

two feathers , • O 10 

Twobuckells O O 2 

Stuffing my master's saddell O O 6 

A shoe for Baye Fountayne O O 4 

Stuff for grey afie his backe 14 

For oyntment for Stinner*s backe. . f 
Cbar^ges to London, the 9 off No- 
vember • 51 11 

Chaigesdowne with the geldinges, and 
their meate in London one night. . O 27 

Layde out by my master 20 O 

A qui«e of paper O O 4 

To my young master* when he went 

tooourtNov. 17, 40 O 

Eighteen yards of velrett, at23«. the 

yard, for my mistris*s gowne, ... 20 IS O 
Twenty yards of white fustian at 16d. 

same 026 8 

An Almanacke O O 2 

To one that gathered in the churche O O 12 
A pair of gloves for Mr. Bennet. ... O 22 
Cbardges in the chancery for the 
lease of Helpston to claimed 

by my brother 9 3 O 

Do. with Sir Edward Montague about 
the lynnen and other stuffe he 
wroDgfolly detayned fix>m me. ... 021 8 


A fkulkon 

Six pair of bellowes at ISd. the pair 

Three pair of shoes 

To a post for a lettre to master Wal- 
ter* 

Twenty-one ells of hoUand at 3«. 6d. 

Four yards and a quarter of lawne at 
68. 8d 

Three ells of cambricke at 5f 

One ell Do 

One ell of holland 

Eight ounces of whited-brown thread 

Buttons for hankerchers 

Doctor Have for his opynyon of Fo- 
theringay tythes 

Grinding scizzars and razors 

Lost by Houlton the woolman in 
reckoning 

Gave Nan Taylor 

the nurse 

Jane 

Trinoming up the gardi brails 

A mane comb 

Two lodes of haye for the geldings at 
Christmas, 1604, 

The haberdasher's bill for my young 
master > 

For lone of Mr. Williams hb jewels 

Three pair of gloves for W 

Two pair do. fof my little master < . . 

Two lbs. of blew starche 

For my young master his geldinges 
and his horse changes 
in London 

To the ostler in guifte 

For three of your men their dinner 
at Peterborough 

BAaking two eoates for my little mas- 
ter 

Fustian to line them 

Whalebones for my little master his 
cote 

For the carrier's boy of Fotheringay . 

Mending a gunne 

Pease to fbed a baccon weighing four 
stone 

Poor of Peterborough for their week- 
ly allowance to April 5 

Joyner two days and a half 

Four shoes for Carlton ^ . . . 


se* 8, d. 

3 5 

9 

8 

O 12 

3 15 S 

O 28 4 

O 15 O 

O 7 O 

5 4 

2 4 

2 3 

5 

6 

O 28 8 

O 6 O 

6 

2 6 

6 

6 

13 

5 12 O 

50 O 

5 6 

8 

2 8 


15 

6 

2 

2 6 

O O 15 

9 

4 

6 8 

O 4 O 

O 40 8 

O 11 6 

O 1 O 


* The numerals in the original are all Roman as before, but changed here for the convenience of the Printer. 

> Bellasit, B^ltyte, Bellotitum, in old deeds, is a farm or manor belonging to the dean and chapter of Peterborough, 
anlicntly part of the possessions of the monastery (Bridges, II. 503), probably rented by the Fiiz-William family. 
Eight acres of wood, 26 Henry VIII. were valued at 20i. per acre, and the profits of the manor were rated at lOOs, 

*' Probably Sir Williami created lord Lifford, 162Q. * Q. his younger brother. 

*S Pbor 
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Poor of Castor^ Marham, Alesworthe, 
Ufibrd, Etton, GlyDton> and Up- 

ton^ at Christinas 14 O 

Glazier for daye*s work at 6d. the day 
with meate and drinke, soulder at 
8d. the hundred, twenty-one feet 

ofglassated. thefoot 31 1 

Nineteen months four weeks ser- 
vant's wages at Christmas 16 9 1 

Velvett scabbard, and making, to 

your black rapier 5 

A pair of cardes O 3 

Lost at play 6 

A lantern 4 6 

Sweet balls 2 

Three dozen of poyntz O 6 

A brushe O O 8 

Stringes for bandes and cuifes 6 

A dozen pair of sockes O 6 

A yard of ribband for my little master 6 

Half a chaldron of coals Oil 

Four sacks of charcole 4 O 

Geven away (ft«quently 6d.) 

Lost at play O O 6 

Eighteen yards of linnen cloth at \Cd. O 94 

Nurse half a vear*s wages O 52 O 

Two dozen of Alcamye spoues 10 O 

A affidavitt O O 4 

A prodamacyon O 2 

Wheat strawe, 1 lode O 2 6 

Geldinge pigges O O 16 

Barley strawe,2 lode O 5 4 

Mason^ two days 20 

Making up the jerkyn and hose of vel- 
vett, the velvett being my master's 7 2 2 
Making up the blacke velvett paned 
hose, the velvett being my master's 
trymmed with blacke silke and 

goulde lace 5 8 9 

Taiiuta to hce a doublet 16 

Stringes to the knees 2 

Fustian to sole two pair of stockings o 6 
Cotton for a pair of sleeve linings for 

a doublett O 10 

Two yards of rybbande for the strings 4 
Making up the broad cloth jerkyn 

layde one with black lace 3 13 3 

Making the brawne canvas dublett 
trimminge with blewe silke and 

silver lace 36 11 

To four workmen 46 


Threede 


£, s. d. 
2 4 

21 16 7 


Cheeses, also sp. &c 

Washinge and clippinge of sheepe 
with cartes and with the poore 
l^xx 18 at 6d. the piece 6 9 

Oatemeale from Deepinge gate be- 

inge rent provision, 6 str.' and a * 

half at 2<. the str O 13 O 

Oatemeale grittes from Deeping gate 

2 str. at 2j O 4 O 

Strawe, twoe loade, at 2« O 4 O 

Faggotts, 37 loade, at 3«. 4d 11 3 4 

Sum 28 2 111 

Sum tot 218 15 ll{ 

All which being addad to 
the general sum, this 
year's expences will 
amount unto iimccciiiisxvii/. vs. id. 

The tythe to Mr. Lyn- W. F. W. 

sell^ parson of Mar- 
ham, for this yeare> 
was left out, being. . . vii x O 

Which, added to the 
reste, maketh the 
whole sum to a- >■ 


mounte unto. . . • • • iii^cccixiix^xiiii v z 


1605. 

Sa£fTon> 2 oz. at 2< 

Licorice, 3 lb. at 8d 

l^BLTge ginger, 3 lb. at 16d 

Rice, 4 lb. at 3d 

Dates, 1 lb. di. at 3< 

Anneseedes, I lb. di. at 8d • . . 

Cast nutmegs, 1 lb. di. at 4s. 6d. . . . 

Mace 

Large mace ^ 

Capers, 4 lb. at 12d 

Samphire, 2 lb. at 6d 

Turnsole* 1 lb. at 

Isinglasse, di. lb 

Carravay seedes, 1 lb 

Malligo wine, 1 runlett « containing 

10 gaions at 3s. 6d. the galon .... 
Muskadine, 1 iiinlett containing 11 

gaions at 3< 

Diett at London 


4 



2 



4 



1 



4 

6 

1 



6 

9 

4 



1 





16 



5 

1 



35 



33 



59 

7 


I Strike, or four bathels. 

3 Or Lindsell. He was presented by Sir William Fitz-Wiiliam, 1602, aod buried Oct. 6, 1613. 
' Turnsole, Sunflower. Bailey and Kersey. A plant so called, because its flowers turn towards tbe course of 
the Sun. Kersey. 
* Runlet, probably q. d. roundlet, a close cask for liquors, containing from three to twenty gallons. Bailey. 

Herringe6j 
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Herrine^y a barrelP^ « 

FiggesJ 12 lb. at 3d O 

Jurden Ahnons, 10 lb. at It. 6(L. . . . 

Claret Wine, 4 terse8% at Al, 6«. 8d. • 17 

Sault' salmons, 2 at 8«. the piece, ... 

Whitinge per stonne 

Three gedlons of wyne Tinegar 

Sturgeon, a kegge • . . . . 

Hoppes, 21 lb. at 12(i O 

55 lb. at 154* 3 

Follow freshe acates^ and other provi- 
sions as before ; 
Rentes^ &c. &c. as before. 

Among suidrie provisions, \WJ» 

SaunderB*, 4 oz 

Coliander* sedes O 

Oraines, I lb O 

Pease, a str. , • • • • 

Wheat, 12 str. at 2<. lid O 

3 str. at 3« 

Rie, 2 str. at 3« O 

Barlie, 23at21«.:... O 

Sack, 18 galons, at 3« 

Provision spent at Northampton (m- 

cluding vrheat and rie flower, 23 

Crabbes, xxxtie strike « • 

Diett at Northampton assizes 59 

Provision of store spent there, 20 wea- 
thers, 19 lambes, 20 cuple rabbits, 

8 geese, 

dona 1 lambe. 

1607. My yonge master his chardges 
at Northampton goinge to provide 
lodgings for the judges and ray 

master?^ O 

Sugar candle for thehawkes O 

A&wkinge glove O 

Two dozen of Hdgeons O 


t. 

d. 

26 



3 



10 

5 

6 

8 

16 





4 

6 



8 

6 

21 



6 

3 


1 

4 



8 



6 

1 

6 

35 



9 



6 



42 



32 



7 

2 

11 

3 

2 

10 


33 8 

O 6 

O 8 

2 


A buckinge clothe O 

Expences at Northampton summer 

assizes* 145 

Beadsmen*s vrages due at Michals, > 

Raphe Tailor, his headman ^ 

Attunel Stafiforde ( 27«.6d. 

Robert Betts (each 

John Watts J 

In the provisions— Brawne firom 
belsis 

Bacon hogys, muttons, lambes, pig- 
ges, geese, chickens, capons, hennes, 
turkies, pigeons, brittes^, oysters, crab- 
bes, pikes, pikerells, breames, eyles, 
tenches, perches, roches, chevines*^, 
shallowest', swannes, mallards, teales, 
(5d.) puetts, rabbitts, hay, butter, 
eggs, oatmele, grittes, cheses, carpes, 
mustarde seedes, strawe, figotts, char- 
cole, hard woodd, chippes, vergis, 
milke, — ^leveretts jSd. pullet ts If .wood- 
cocks 8d. venison on buck three 
quarters — 0000 

In the chatges of 1609, are fifteenes^* 
(elswhere-* for the kinge) for the 
meadow, dose, and other lands, 
Among the provisions : 

Haire 1 

2Quale8a O 

7 Herons a ; O 

2 dw. Mechilles'' 

4 Plovers 

2 P^r of Sooles O 

8 Mackarills O 

2 lb. of blewe starche . . . « 

2 lb. starche 

2 galons Ipocriste 

2 galons Ipint Clarett wyne o 


5. d. 

14 

1 2i 


5 10 O 


1 



1 



10 

6 

2 

O 

2 



1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

8 



8 

16 



6 




> Is Dot this a high price for a fish not uncommoo ? The charges for berriogs at the feist of Abp. Warbam were, De 
Halec Alb. xiiij bar. le bar. viijs t1. lijs. 

De Haleo Rob. m cades, le cade xiijs. viijd • iiijf. xi|js. tvd. 

Batteley*s Sapplemeot, p. 97. 

* Tierces, one-third of a pipe. See id Sopplement to Bstteley's Appendii, p. 27, the difference in the prices of wines 
in the days of Abp. Warbam, and ihe beginning of the 17tb centory. * Pickled. * Qu ? 

ft A precioos kind of Indian wood, of wbich there are three sorts, red« yellow, and white. Bailey. Much used in physic. 
Kc^rsey, p. 253. ft Coriander. 

7 Sir William Fitz- William was Sheriff of Northamptonshire is James I. as Bridges, which is 1609. 

ft The evpences at the Assizes rise very high. ft Bret, a fish of the tarbot kind* Johnson. 

ift Cbevines, Chnb Fish, a fresh-water fish having a great head. Kersey. 

n Qa. What is meant by ShaUmaet f As an eatable it is not noticed by Kersey. 

IS In 1605 were first granted ^ffUenUu and 2 tuhnitetf and thus it is continued every year after. 

ift MickiUtt, not mentioned by Kersey. 

8 2 2doz 
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8 do2. watche lights 10 O 

OrriDges 10 

Butter, 40 lb. » , . 15 

1 firkin O SO 

80 lb. sope O 6 

20 warpeofhaberdine 85 O 

18 lb. candlas at Dosthorpe* 4 O 

A woman for scoweringe 6 weekes . . 10 
8 \ ells of brown canvis for your 

worship 8 4 

8 ells of coarse do O 8 8 

7 yards of white Janes fustian 7 O 

lOOObrickes 15 O 

Moulter* from the mill spent for your 

servants at Dostorp in your absence 
with pouUrie and .the luce 55 seame* 
2 str. at 85d. the seame 

Bitters', one 8 

30 PMeridges, at 6d 10 O 

5 Feasantes at 8f. 6d O 18 6 

W€«ens*, 10 at 4d. O 3 4 

8 Kiiottes7, at 6d O 1 O 

8 doz. Larks, 6d 10 

3 Snipes, at 8d 4 

Stockfish, 4 warpe ..« 4 

Seacole, 46 chaldrons at 16i 36 16 O 

Laige linge, 6 warp, O 51 O 

LesMT 80 warpe 4 10 

Tumesoyle, 1 lb. . « 8 

Sanders, 3 oz 8 

Oringes and leomands 6 6 

1610. 
To the prisonen at Bedford 6d, at the 

King*s Bench 6d O I O 

Garden aeedes 1 8 

Two dozen of ribband for Mris Wini- 
fred*. 8 6 

Washingballs 8 

My dinner at Stamford ftiyre O O 8 

My horse O 8 

Pair of bootes for your worship 9 

A quarter's wages for 19 men servants 19 17 

Mrs. Margaret Beadell 10 

Alice Sutton and Ellen Marten each 10 O 

Alice Butcher 8 4 

Susan Scott O 5 6 

Mary Perkinson O 5 


£. s. d. 
Eight shepherds, 5 at iOs. t at 15«. 

1 at 86f . 1 at 33». 4d 8 IS 4 

llfteenes for the Kinge^ 4 19 8 

———Clowes crosse 6 17 4 

For a subsidies 4 

Do 8 

Annuities 106 O 

1611. 
To the poore of Marham, 6 months, 

ending Dec. 89, O 8 O 

Twopipkins to boile jellie O 7 

Bringing a runlet of sack to Peter- 
borough O 6 

A jack roopc O O 10 

To White the cooke for his**" in 

Christmas O 5 O 

To Hullelowe the cooke O 8 6 

To J. Toope and page for workinge 

in the kitchin. . . . < O 3 

To a woman for helping in the 

kitchin O 8 O 

Given to those who Inrougfat newie 

yeare's giftes 13 6 

Two foad of wheat straw 10 O 

TVo plovers to put into the garden. . 7 
Paid Mr. Hodges for a duble ruffe, 

which your worship gave awaye . . O 85 O 

Five lb. of virgin wax 8 8 

Carriage of your worship s trounke to 

Loiulon O 13 O 

Six paire of wash leather gloves for the 

children O 3 O 

Two yards of white lease^' for your 

worship's dublett 3 4 

TVo pair of garters for your worship. O 5 O 
Four yards dT ribben for your slioo- 

strings O 1 4 

A serch in the roles concerning Dale. 14 

Mending the clock O 5 O 

Gigges, toppes, and whippes, for 

master William and his men 1 3 

Eight washballs O 8 O 

Slatynge the strawhouse O 38 8 

To Thorpe the freemason for stone 

about the steamhouse, and setting 


I Not cheap. 

» A hamlet of PeterborMgh, whew Sir WiUiam riU-William held of the crown a manor or capital maatioBhoaie,with 
land, which he left to hie ion and heir. Bridf ea, II. p. 570. ' Multura. 

* A seam of corn n eight husheli, • strike fonr. Bailey. * Biltera. • Widgeons. 

f Knottes. A delicious small fowl, well known in some parts of England. Kersey. 
» Q. Eldest daughter of Sir William's eldest son William. • See note »«, in the preceding page. lo^ic. H Uoe. 

it 
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o 

8 

8 
6 


To a porter O O 10 

An ounoo of goulde wire O 8 

Riir of garden sbeares O 3 

A watering pott • . « . O 3 

Making a pair of handles for your 

worship's rapiei* and dagger O O 

A payre of stockings for your worship O 9 

To my lorde of ^fiblke in full dia- 

charge and for the second payment 

of a stelie for the wbiche I payde at 

the firste to hir ma*tie, anno do- 

mmi 1588 160 O O 

For mending the coUidgejugge.... O O 12 

For breaking upp a writte O 2 O 

For washinge your worship^s lynnen O 9 2 
For guiitinge your worship's rapier 

and dagger 12 O 

For a chape ^ and 2 buttcms for your 
rapier and dagger and for makinge 
deane the bi^es O 


6 

1 

7 

6 

7 



10 

8 

18 

2 

6 






o 
o 
o 


o 


£. s. d. 

it up with table stone 4d. the foote 

springes^ and 6d. the peece toppe 

stones and lillipots 12d. carritables' 

9d. the peece, the window stones 

bid. the peece 13 10 4 

To him for the great stone in the par- 
lor chimney 7 O 

Poore of Upton, 6 months ending 1 

of Nov 16 

Making the new pond in the pond 

yard 7 7 8 

The Sadler for 4 northren sadles with 

the furnitures 5 3 4 

My charges at Ketteringe and Oundie 

about the aide' O 53 

Given him that brought the money 

from Grenoldy Robert Siileg $tulH 

after their submission, touching the 

prohibicon hedge at Helpson 12d. 

(in the maigin Domini SiulH) 
My dyett in CambridgCj at Hunting- 

don, and drinking on the way .... 3 

Weeding in the garden 

Poor of Castor for 14 weekes, to 14 

Aug O 

Oiven Roane and his son for bringing 

venison O 

A laborer for dressing mortar O 

Geldinge the coache none O 

A pair of millstones 7 

Cole for two load of stone at Stamford 

and Bamecke 8 

My eatress's the dayree maides horse . 

23 dayes going to markett 23d. 

streyner for butter 9d. creampott 
. and canes * to putt runnet in 2s. Ad, 

blewe thredefor napkins20d.hempe 

towe 4 lb. 17d. clothes for the 

children. 53«. 7d. 

For a corde to male* a box 1 

For an acquitance 4 

For crossinge the water to goe to the 

King's Benche 4 

To Mr. Yelverton for penisinge the 

booke of the exchequer O 10 

For crossinge the water o 2 

For boote here to the King's Benche 

and backe 8 

To the prisoners there o 6 

1 C«o tbif meaD Caryatidet f 

< Perhaps tkat graDi«d to the Kiog, aooordiog to antient custom, for the marriage of his danghter Elizftbeth to Frcde- 
rink the Elector Palatine, which was celebrated with great magoificence Feb. 14, 161 2. Pari. Hist V. p. 270. 
> Canns. 

4 MaU, a budget for carrying letters on a journey. Bailey. Of the verb we have no instance in that Philologer. 
* A steel or silver tip or case that strengthens the end of the scabbard of a sword. Bailey. * Qu ^ 7 Sarcenet. 

Two 


For a payre of crossbowe arrowes . . 
For repairing your wcnahip's apparell 
For lyninge a hatt for your worship 
For your worship's dinner at Peterbo- 
rough at the Sessions of Sewers . . 

F6rS of your men there O 

For S loadeof pendall* O 

For sweeping the chymnies at Dostrop O 

HedgingeinGunworthleas 

Three yards and a quarter of onshorne 

▼elTett at 28t 4 

Sixteen ounces di. of blacke lace at 2s. 

lOd. the Qz. O 

Three yards f mingled colour cloth 

at I4s. the yard O 

A dozen of buttons and luppes O 

Ribbin fbr 2 cloakes O 

Two yards white bayes O 

Three vards of fustian ............. O 

w 

An ell of canvis O 

Two yards of white bayes 

An dl and a half of russet taffittee 

samett^ at Sa 

Eleven oz. of russett and goulde lace 

at 5d. the oz O 

Coppie of an order of hinson and 

manning O 

For sweete meats for the banket .... 


3 O 
O 10 

3 8 

4 o 

6 O 
3 O 
3 O 
O 16 
12 O 

11 O 

46 8 


52 



6 



2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

O 



14 

2 

4 

12 



7 

6 

18 

14 
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Tiro yards of cotton to lyne your 

worship's hoose at kneenes 

Di. yard of fustian to foote S pair of 
stokens 

To the players in guifte 

To the tumbler in guifte 

Tape for your worship's shirte bandes 

Cabbidge * plante 2 lb 

Twoe roots of Sparrowgres 

Onyon seede 4 oz. Hd. Carrotts 4 
oz. 9d. Endives 8 oz. 6d, Ckires 1 
oz. 4d. 12 hartechoke plants 4s. a 
basket to put those seedes in 9d. 

Two oz of pursline seed 

A sworde and daggerfor Mr. Lodowike 

A pair of &lse hoose for your worship 
of white bayes 

To the darke of Taylor's hall* 

Spent at Peteiborough when your 
worship satt on the subsedie 

For gildinge your worship's rapier. . 

To the nurse [Ashe] for your mayge 
for nurceinge M*^ Katherine Fltz- 
William>> from the 4th of Nov. to 
4th of August, beinge 39 weekes at 
&. the week 

Poore of Deepinge for di. yeare .... 

Poore of Castre in guifte 

Poore of Peterborough from April 8^ 
to Sept. 83 

Twelve feasant eggs 

Two Imbies ibr M'ris WinnifMl and 
BTris Katherine, and for balls. • . 

Two brasen cockes for beere 

Two spoute glasses 


£ 

. ». d. 



3 8 



11 



13 4 



12 



2a 



5 8 



12 


O O 12 
12 O 

6 
2 

3 6 
11 


3 

18 





6 

8 



3 

4 

36 

O 



4 



O 

O 82 



2 

.8 





10 


^, 9m d. 

Sir Edward Carres footman o O 12 

The officers in Sir Edward Carre*s 

house 19 8 

To Coles the rider for paceing 2 of 

your worship's geldinges and for 

breakeing a young coult 30 

For 2 bedds in the town for 3 of your 

men o 1 

Six trees 023 8 

Poor of Deepinge, a year 15 4 

Poor of Etton, do.« 6 

— — Glinston, 6 months 1 3 

■ Peterborough, 42 weeks at 

U.6d o 3 3 

Chaiges to Harborowe fkyre, Rayston, 

and Northampton, at Ladle Day 

before Christmas to sell and buy 

beasts 3 8 

Do. to Stoc fair to Royston, the se- 

conde time to sell beasts 3 14 5 

Do. to Hyham faire to by a stoned 

horee o 7 

Paid to the repaire of Castre church 

and for chai^ in sinke o 41 4 

Forgekiinees of pigges sheres to force 

woolepaks 
For Wells his booke and drinkes for 

cattell 3 a 

For a pannell' and girttes for the 

dayriemaid o 2 3 

For a booke for my littell master ... o O 6 
Given to a man that fell into the 

moate o O 4 

To Robinson for feedinge 5 porketts 

at his reeke* o 16 O 


> Cabbidge pUntt sold by weight has an appearance of siogalarlty, and the price is rather high, though not so exorbi- 
tant as 18d for two roots of sparrowgrass. lodeed, upon the whole, the charge for vegetables rises beyond the mark to 
have been expected at that period, when gardens were improving. With an exception to the tarts, &c. mentioned by 
Batttley as the dessert of Warham's Feast, and in makiog of which the fruit used were quinces, apples, and orangey 
(Quince, Pistr. Frytter Pome, Fritter Orange, p. 86), it is not clear that even a plate of garden ware, either leaf or rooty 
was set before his grace or any of his guests ; nor in " Provisiooes et emptiooes circa dictam lotronixationem," as de- 
tailed by Batteley, p. 27. 28 is there an item of a charge for vegetables. Does not this evidently show the low state of 
horticulture at that period, and how much we are obliged to the gardeners from the Netherlands for a supply of earrots, 
onions, &c. fiandwich carrots long bote the bell. See Boys' Collections for Sandwioh, p. 742, 743 ; and in a note an 
asseition by Anderson, that in 1509 there was not a sailed in all England, and that cabbages, carrots, turnips, and other 
plants and roots, werfe imported from the Netherlands. 

Mem. Not any vegetables noticed among the articles provided for the great feast at the inthronization of Abp^ Nevil, 
(Batteley, Supplement j p. 29), except what were used in the eold tartt baked, which amounted to M. M. M. M. 

* There was a chantry in Marham church, endowed with 17iL 13< 5dl yearly, paid out of the Taylor's hall in London 
with no deduction. See p. 245. 

s Probably the second daughter of bis eldest son, who, with her youngster sister, occur a little lower. 

4 The Filx- William family had property in Etton, and probably in other parishes, to whom they distributed their charity. 

# A saddle for a horse that carries burdeps. Bailey, < Rick. 

Three 
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s, 
2 

17 
O 
8 

11 


O 
3 

5 
5 
6 

37 
6 


6 

3 


10 


d. 
6 

9 
O 
4 

O 

4 
O 
1 

o 
o 
o 

6 


4 

O 

3ob 

4 

5 
3 


Three bedcordes 

Seventeen axelltrees 

A wollett ^ to (etch beefe for the poore 

Four pair of cart wheeles 3 

For a stonde horse col*. * brown haye 
Qotbe for the poore [no sum] 

Newe byndinge ij bybln Oil 

Cockinge of haye at Upton 7 

Mason's work about the pinfould ... 39 

A drie rent to the manor of TorpelP 4 
Milton to the dean and chapter of Ox- 

fordsee O S3 

Marham mill drie rent to Maxey ... 03 

Gunihorpedrierenttothelordbishopp O 9 

Rents due at the feast of St. Michell. 

Fotheriugay medow 45 7 

Do 15 

Belsis 3 

Castor woode to the dean and chapter, 

half year 4 

Coppie^ at Dostrop to the bishop ... I 

Grenolde coppice do O 

Up. and Neth. hilloc to his maj* 

receiver 

The slate house to Mrs. Whetstone . . 
Oillams grange to the king pro de- 

cimis reservatis O 4 

Coppie at Norborowe to the Earl of 

Essex 

Coppie at Stanmiwne 

Pittenors houlde in Helpston O 

Etton to Torpell O 

For certain leas in Gunworth lea to 

Castre p'sonage 

Marham coppiehould to Mr. Wingfield 
Castre and Marham to the chief lord 

of Castre O 

Castre Minskipps a drie rent to the 

manor of Torpell 

Milton to the dean and ehapter of 

Oxford see 0«3 

Marham mill drie rent to Maxey .... 03 

Coppie, late Watson's to the bishop. . 

Gunthorpe, do. do O 

Etton for land in th occupacion of 

Wright drie rent to the manor of 

Lolham 7 6 

Lands in Helpston, late Clappam*s, 

drie rent to Torpell, 3s. for suite of 

court 19d 4 

Rent of Tyndhawe to theEarleof Essex 15 
The lease land within the manor of 

Yaxley 8 


8 
6 
9 
2 

O 

o 


12 6 

4 1 


O 
1 O 
4 


O 



10 8 


sS. s. d. 

The drie rent of Cowhillto his migestie 3 7 7 
Rent of the walk mills, and mill-houses, 

Jto Castre 45 O 

Rent of the turbarie of Glatton and 

house O 6 8 

Coppie in Helpston to Torpdl O 1 8 


In the book 106 3 6 106 8 8 

Rent of Eki' mill to the Ladie Hatton O 10 O 

Ufibrd to his ma'tie for Baylies land. . O 13 
To Sir Rkhard Rtull, Knt. dewe to 

his manor of Crowland for certayne 

lands in Cowbitt 1 4 

To the lord bishopp for the coppie, 

Gregories, l 8 

Certayne lands in Helpston, parcell of 

the oulde lande l o O 

Milton tythe 3 6 8 

Tythe of Waldiam parke 043 O 


113 9 O 


An elne of cambricke for the children 

A cocke for the almestubbe 

A yard and half of haire doth to make 

a bagg to strayne the crabbs 

Haire threed and packneedell 

Making the casement in my mistress 

her chamber 

Given to one that brought a bucke. . 
Bell that brought venison from Sir 

Edward Carr 

Lost by the death of Barker in the 

suite for the repair of my house . . 
Given in rewarde to the ponde maker 
To Mr. Buller for his paines in my 

fisicke 

Money laid out in the suite for Dale 

between Sir Edmund Heron and 

myself. 

For your worship's dinner, my young 

master, 5 of your men meeting 

about Katsey robberie 

For your horses there 

To the poore of Castre for 7 monthi 

ending Oct. 25 

To a collection to the church of St. 

Albon's 

Given at Mr. Forests when you were 

there with the Ladie Carre 

To the sexton at the same time .... 
Chardge in sending to Spaldinge to 

Mr. Ouldfiekle 


8 

7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 4 

12 5 

12 

3 6 O 


13 14 8 

11 2 
10 

14 O 

6 

10 O 

6 

6 


1 Wallrt. « Q. ColUn. 

* In Ufford, granted 29 Henry VUl. to Sir William Fitz- William, knt. who Uie tame year wat created earl of Sootb- 
araptOD, and at whota death it reverted to the Crown. Bridget, II. p. 603* « Coppice or Coppiebokl. 

For 
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For letters from Fotheringhaye «... 

P^per 1 quire 

Waxe and inke 

Whipcorde 

For a vrenall^ 

For two books for Mr. William 

WinkeUs 

Womseode *3 oz 

Three yards of black ribbon 

Three pmerre pannes 

To the Clarke of St. Pulchcr's* 

For a shovell : 

Greeaing the coach twice « 

Water 

Given in Mrs. Grayne's house ..••*. 
For mj geldinge settinge upp goenge 

backe to Mrs. Lutwiche*8 

Nurse Warren for nurceing Mrs. Ann^ 

being the last payment 

For settinge the printe in the base 

comrte, and bringing earth into the 

garden 

My chaige at Ketteringe and Oundell 

about the aide 

Given my Locd of Northampton's 

secretarie 

For takeinge the recognizance forth 

towchinge the newe draperies as by 

Mr. Borche*s bill appereth in ftdl 

discharge 

To the poore at Christmas after 44. 

the peace being viiii^ in number. 
To Jeferie Greene [Gwene] for a nagg 

for mygrandchUde* William Fitz- 

Wmiam 

Given my grandchild Wm. to play. . 

To my son and my daughter 

Lost at play and given away 

Among servant's wages occur Ellen 

of the dayrie .....> 

Katherine, the greate belMed dayrie 

wenche 

To Sir Humphria Green*s man that 


sS. s. 

d. 



4 



4 



8 



9 



3 

3 

8 

4 





9 



6 

O 

6 



6 



8 



r 

O 9 





8 

30 



11 



54 

O 

on 



4 4 

4 

033 

4 

2 





6 

O 40 



10 



6 

4 

11 

1 


£. 8. d. 


brought hartechoacke plants o 

To the repaire of Caster churche 

[again 1613, 9r. 5d.] O 

For a pott for Candle oyle O 

Given to a koUection at Wearched for 

fier O 

To the poore of Castre when your 

worship took the communion. ... O 

For 19 kommuoicants O 

To the klarke in rewarde O 

Widdow Wells for scowering 8 wreks O 

Bringing oysters from London. . • • « . O 

A hen to breed pheasants O 

Twoguike cappes « . . O 

Hedging a day O 

A lode of stubble O 

Two hundred and a half of boordes. . O 
Hedging 15 acres at Sutton wood at 

8d. the acre O 

Benton for slaughtering 4 steares> 9 

caulfesy and 2 porketts» O 

Wilde pigeons for the hauke 5 dozai O 

A pair of carte hambes* O 

Wheeles bought, 2 pair at 20ir. the 

pur O 

Wheelwright for shavinge them .... O 

SawyerBy 4 days a piece, 

One bushel of floate weed' and car- 
riage of the hives to borrowe*. ... 
Certam buttons of goldsmiths worke 

enamelled blew and yellow S 

Haifa quart of oile for the coach ... O 

Four double stocklocks O 

To the examinor for Mr. BlauUworth 

for his oath 

Half a pound of binnbast' ........ O 

To Serieant Hewn ** for p*usinge the 

booke for the sale of London house O 

A copie of Beaber*s Answeare O 

Wardinge " at London O 

Fines in the StarrCharober 35 

To the poore at St. Annes Churdi. . O 
To Mr. Yelverton^* about the p*6onage 


1 O 


9 

7 

1 

o 

O 

6 

3 

4 

O 19 



6 



14 



18 



6 

5 

4 



S 

3 

4 

20 



20 

2 

e 

8 

6 

6 



6 

40 



2 



8 



4 



1 

6 



6 

1 

6 



4 



8 

20 



3 





6 



O 



6 


* Urinal. s The seed of a planl called Holy fKormoNwri. Baitcy. 

' Q. SU Sepolchre't at Northampton } * Sir William*! only daogbler» married afterwards to — >— — Isbaai. 

ft Eldest soo of Sir WiUiam Lord Lafford. 

S Hamea* or Uaamea, two crooked pieces of wood that encompass a horse collar. Kersey. 

7 Q. Sedge > • Q. Peterborough { • On.? 

^ Matthew Ewens was admitted serjeant at Westmiosicr 29th Nov. 36 Bliz. and one of the barons of th« Eiehaqaer 
the tame year. Dagdale's Chroo. series. >' A payment, probably to a watchman. 

1* Chriitopher YeWertoo was elected serjeant, and appointed Qaeen*s serjeant May 10, SI El is. and Judge of the 

Common Pleas 44 Eliz. represented Bracklry and tbe county of Northampton, was chosen Speaker of the House of 

Commons 39 Eliz. knighted by King James L 1603, died and was buried at Eatton Maoduit, 1607, or this may be bis 

■on Henry, Solicitor General 1613, and knighted; Attorney Qencral 1617» King's Serjeant and Judge oftheCoimBOD 

Pleas, 1625, died 1629-30. 

at 
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at Helpton ' 

Drawing a demurrer for it 

A bitt for the little nagge 

Church duties* at London 

Midung a pair of hoee of p*petuana ' 
tiymed with gold and silver lace . . 

Making up a pair of hose of veivett 
trynied with coloured silke lace aiui 
velvett, beinge my master*^ 

T«^o yards of ribband fur strings for 
four cloaks « . . 

The stringes 

Stringes to the knees of a pair of hose 

I^aces for dubletts 

Making up two doakes given to Mr. 
LynselM and Mr. Whitings, the 
cloath being my master's 

White tafiata for a pair of sleeves for 
my little master, and making up 
the same 

Pair of sleeves for him 

A girdle and dagger for him 

A coate which your worship gave to 
a poor boy at Peterborough 

Making up a pair of hose of p*petuana 
trymmed with sylver lace 

Making up a doublett of browne can- 
vas trimed with gould lace 

Making up a white dublett trymed 
with plane lace ^ . . . 

Hedging at Belsis wood 

Hey moyinge at Easthrop 

Hey makinge do 

Washinge and clippinge of sheepe, 
and windinge of woolle 

Tarre, 3 barrels at Ss, 4d, the barrel 

Chardges at Sturbridge fayre with the 
portage of the provisions to the 
water side and custome for tbtf same 

To Seijeant Phillips^ for Helpston^. . 


. s. d, 

O 20 O 

O 10 O 

3 6 

8 3 

39 8 


4 11 10 

6 

6 

2 

2 


O 29 4 

5 6 
12 
2 6 

3 6 

1 ir 1 

3 7 10 

4 3 7 

6 3 7 
O 47 8 

7 18 10 
O 25 


O 9 lO 
4 O O 


To Seijeant Hubbard^ 

His man 

To Serjeant Nicolls* for goods 

Vergers in the exchequer chamber . . 

Bringing up the male 

Tlie poore at church 

Clarke of St. Anne*s church . . . f . . . 

Officers in the Chancery 

Door keeper 

Mr. Edwards of the chancery 

for going into the Star Chamber 

The clerk of Christchurch 

Clerk and poor ♦ 

Fourteen case knives at 8d. the pair 

A pair of great stoles 

Leather for a jerkin 

Dressing it 

Making it 

Writing defeasant between your wor- 
ship and Sir Alexander Tutt 

Whistles for my little master 

Velvett for a scabert and making . . , 

A jfabe scabert 

Moinge and makinge heye in the 
medowes in Wcstinges^ and making 
hey cockes 

Bailiff of this liberty for an arrest at 
the suite of Mr. John Fitz-William' 

Chardges in goinge a swanninge 4 
years at 10s 

Watching candlestick of brass 

A pott of sucketts*" 

Inke 

Lost at playe by your worship 

A garter for your boots 

Carriage of a letter 

Malte spent for bruing for your wor- 
ship and for your servants in the 
^ttme of your absence, and for feed- 
ing of swannes and geese, 44 seame 


£. 

s. 

d. 

1 









12 

4 







3 

O 



8 

4 



1 

O 





6* 



6 

O 





12 



10 







18 





6 





12 



9 

4 

20 







18 



2 

6^ 



13 

() 



2 

6 





3 



5 







8 


4 15 6 


2 4 


2 









8 



2 







5 



2 







3 





4 


1 The manor of Helpton belon^d to the Fitz-WiltiAiD family, who levied a fine of it 14 Eliz. That they also claimed 
the liTiugfrom Christ College, Cambridge, who have potsesied it from 1457, may perhaps be inferred from this item. 

* Or duet, * Qa.? « Of Marham. See before, p. 130. 
< Edward Phillips, serjeaot, 44 Elis. < See note l, aboTe. 

7 Sir Henry Hobert, knt. King's Serjeant 3 James I. Judge of the Common Pleas 11 James I. 
> Augustine Nicolls, seijeant wiih Phillipps 44 Eliz. 

* Q. A son or a brother of Sir William ? 

10 A sort of sweetmeats. Bailey. In the dishes given at the inthronizatioa of Abp. Warham, printed in Appendix to 
Batieley's Caiituaria Sacra, p. 86, are 7. Marmalade, Q,Succade, 9. Comfits; and at p. 23, paragraph ult. after noticing 
the Serjeant of the Ewry's having performed bis office, it is added, that the Lord Archbishop was served with CoT^fecit, 
Sugar Plales, Tertes, with other subtelties, and with Ipocrass. And, at the feast of the inthronization of Nevil, Arch- 
bishop of York* the last item mentioned by Batteley is, ** Spices, sugered, delicate, and wafers plenty," p. C6, 
error for p. 89. 

T and 
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and 11 strike and half, and whe&t 
16 seame at 18«. the seame ; sum 
152. 15«. — ten seam at 15«. the 
seam \ sum 71* 5^* — fifteene seame 
at 12$. the seame 3 sum 9/. — and 
two seame two strikes at 13$. 4t2. 
the seame; sum 1/. lOt. lOd. — - 

Sum totall 33 15 10 

Wheat spent for manchett cheat and 
in the pastry and with fowle 19 
seame^ 1 strike 3 quarters di. at 

20$. the seame — sum 19 4 S 

Rye spent for cheat in the pastry and 
for the servants in the time of your 
absence^ 1 1 seame^ 2 strike^ 2 pecks 

di. at 16$. the seame 9 1 3 

Barley spent for cheat and for your 
servants (as before) and with poul- 
try« 13 seame^ 2 strike, 1 peck di. 

at 13$. 4(/ 8 17 3i 

Oates spent with the horses, 48 seame 

6 strike, at 6$. 8d. the seame .... 16 5 O ' 

Steares 3 at severall prices 7 911 

Calves at divers prices 55 O 

Muttons also spent, namelie, weathers 
39 at 6$. 8d. the peece, siun 131. — 
ewes 97 at 6$. 8d. the piece, sum 

322. 6$. 8d 45 6 8 

Porketts at divers prices 18 10 18 3 

Lambes 8 at 6d. the piece O 4 

Pigges 10 at lOd. the piece O 8 4 

Geese 24 at lOd 1 O 

Chickens 3 doz. at 18d 4 6 

Brawne I piece 020 

Capons 43 at lOd. the piece O 35 10 


Hennes iiii»^ 13 at 6d O 36 6 

Pigeons iii^ doz. and 1 pigeon at 5d. 

the doz O 52 O 

BirtteM piece 3 4 

Oysters iix^vccc at 8d. the C O 25 8 

Pikes (rom Miiton 34 O 34 

Pickerelles do. 32 at 6d 16 

Eyles 39, 7$. 3d. roch^ 46, I2d. 

perches 29, 6d. tenches 6d. chebins^ 

1, 6d. small fishes 44, 3$. 9d O 13 8 

Swanns 8 paire 12 8 

Mallards 4 paire O 10 

Rabl»et8 iiiiuj^ix cupple at 8d. the 

aipple 3 6 

Butter spent by your worship and 

your servants in the time of your 

absence xiiiciiiixxviilb.at3d.thelb. 17 6 10 
Eggs from Eastthrop at vu the hund.- 

c.vcxxv at 4d. the score O 8 9 

Summa ciiii^^ and ixL xiiii$» 

Clothes for the Children 053 7 

Playneing the littell table in the hall. . 3 

A man going to Cowbitt for swans , . O O 10 

Pott to putt olives and capers in ... . O O 2 

A seapie to put into the garden .... O 12 

Four lb. of Steele o 2 7«b 

Quicke silver 4 oz O 2 2 

Haire cloth round the safe 7 yards at 

14d. the yard O 8 9 

Cloth to make Dun and Risbie shirts, 

18 yards at lOd O 10 fO 

Soleinge Dun*s shoes o O 10 

Lynnen for shirts and smoks for the 

children 18 5 

From 1605 to 1612 both inclusive. 


Deed in the Archives at Milton. 

William Cleydon of Appethorp and William Frankclyn of Eylemorih granted lands, 
&c. to John Eston of Castre^ 11 Ric. II. and be granted (seal, a buck's head) the same 
to John Granger, 6 Hen. VI. and he to Richard Dappele of Peterborough, John Eyre 
of Sutton in Castre, William Smyth of StyUorij and John Granger of EyUsworth, 13 
Edward IV. William Cleydon had it of Hugh Fenys, 8 Ric. II. Dated at Eylesworth. 


I BriU Brett, a Gsh, See befiore, p. 131. o. 


* CbeiHD, the chub-fitb. Bailey. 


J 
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SUTTON, 

* SUTTONf an hamlet in Castre parish, was given very early to the monastery of 
JBurghy by Torold Fitz-Anketil^ and the grant of it confirmed* in the first year of Richard 
I. and with this monastery it remained till the general dissolution of religious houses. 
On levying the aid for the knighthood of the king's son, in the twentieth of Edward III. 
the abbat of Peterburghf accounted for two knight's fees in Sutton^ pertaining to the office 
of almoner. By the survey of the possessions belonging to the convent, in 1535, 26 
Henry VIII. the profits accruing to the almoner from Sutton were valued at \U.\2s. ob. 
with Z5s. \\d,oh. from the wood here, containing 21 acres and 20 perches, at the rate of 
20d. an acre; and a water-mill, rented yearly at 40j. out of which profits wa» deducted, 
in a fee toKicbard Robinson, the almoner*s bailiff here, 13^. ^d,X 

* From the same survey it appears, that Fotheringay castle was possessed of lands and 
rents here, amounting annually to 4/. \0s, 4d. for which estate they paid a rent charge 
of 26^. Id. ob. to the abbat of Peterburgh%. 

*The manor, with the lands which the abbey held in Suttorij after the suppression, 
was given to the dean and chapter of Peterbargh^ who now own the greatest part of 
this hamlet II . 

'.Here is a chapel of ease to Castre % certified in the second year of Edward VI. to 
be distant one mile and an half from the parish church ; the parson of Castre finding 
the incumbent' 

In the chapel : , 

On flat stones : " In memory of Elizabeth, 

.1. " George Dunning, sen. died July 17, , ^. "^^^ °^ ^^^^'"^^c.F^'^Ill 

1727, f^ 47." ^^o ^^ Sept. 10, 1782, aged 67 years. 

2. « Geoi«5 Bunning, jun. died Jan. 23, ' 4. '* George David Wales, died May 10, 

1736, aied 29." ^782, aged 3o. 

3. " Here lieth the body of Anne, ^ * black mural tablet : 

thie relict of Mr. George Bunning, " In 

and late wife of William Hopkinson -, memory 

she departed this life Jan. 16, 1763, of the Reverend 

in the 65th year of her age." William Hopkinson,^* 

♦ Cart. Aotiq. 1 Ric. I. d. 17. Lilt. D. D. f Comput. Walt. Parlei. t Ro^ in O^* ^r'tthlt. ii. 1. 

§ lb. n. 6. II Pat. 33 Hen. VIII. p. 3. ^ Commiss. Certif. S Edw. VI. 

** The ooly son of this geoUemao, is the Rav. Samuel Edmund Hopkmion, formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
B. A. 1777; M.A. 1780; B. D. 1793. This worthy man, whose time and Ulents have long been devoted to a conscientious 
discharge of Uic important duties of a Parish Priest and an active Magistrate, was for some time curate of the popu- 
lous parish of Christ Church, Surrey; and was in early life patronized by Earl Fitzwilliam, by whom he was presented 
to the Rectory of Etton in Northamptonshire. For the use of his parishioners, Mr. Hopliinsoo published, in 1793, aa 
excellent little Volome of *' Religions and Moral Reflections ;** which did not escape the penetrating jndgmeut of Bp. 
Pretyman, his Diocesan, who collated him to the Vicarage of Morton cum Haccomby in Lincolnshire, as is gratefully 

acknowledged 
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who rendered himself mortal Remains of 

justly dear to his Family Elizabeth Hopkinson* 

and Friends by the uniform his affectionate Wife. 

Exercise of every She died July 3, 1795, in 

Christian Virtue. the 69th year of her Age j 

Bom at Upton, May 10, 17^7. $rhose Ashes it is hoped 

Died at Peterborough August 31, 1788. Posterity will never 

Beneath J^^'" 

are interred also the "*' '^' ^' 

In the North window were, 1745, the arms of the see of Peterborough, the colours 
different ; the field being Az. and the charge Or. 

In the South window, A. 3 chevronels G. with a border Sab. bezante. 

A. a chevron Or, surmounted of three piles in point G. 

The Population of Sutton in 1811, according to the Parliamentary Return, was as 
follows: 20 bouses inhabited by 22 families; 18 of which were employed in agriculture, 
and 4 in trade, &c. ; consisting of 53 males and 50 females; total 103. 

UPTON. 

l/PTONy an hamlet of about 1 5 families, stands upon a rising ground, near the 
division of the Forty-foot way and Longditch. In some records it is named, from its 
situation, Upperton. The manor-house was built by the family of Wingfield^ who for- 
merly possessed the lordship. In the ball windows were their arms and other escutcheons. 
At the end were bow-windows projecting very high, with balconies and stone work over 
them ; and, to the West, was an embattled turret with small windows ; but the house 
has been pulled down many years, except the meaner offices, which now serve for a 
farm-house. The stone balustrades of the balconies are piled up as a fence-wall to the 
yard. In the ball was an old wooden chair, formerly belonging to the abbats of Croyland, 
and brought from thence ; on the back of which was cut this inscription : 

BNDIEITe POTeS DNO. 

but what is now become of it no one can tell. We have engraved it* from a drawing 
by Dr. Stukeley, who refers it to John Welles^ the last abbat, and says bishop Dove bought 
it at the Dissolution, and set it in his hall at Upton, 

acknowledged by Mr. Hopkinton id the Preface to a Second Edition of bis " Reflections,'* pablished in 1813 for the nsc 
of bis Liocolnshire parishionerf; amongst whom be now resides, uoiTersally beloved and respected. Mr. Hopkinson 
has also published ijie foliowiog works : " Two Discourses preached in the Asylum for Female Orphans, March 8, 
1789." 4to. " Prayers and Thanksgivings, principally intended for the Use of Children, but to be used, on suitable 
Occasions, by Persons of all Ages and Degrees ; with Rules for the Regulation of a Sunday School ; to which are added, 
brief Reflections on the proper Employment of our Time : also a few pertinent Passages, carefully selected from the 
Holy Scriptures, against Swearing, Lying, Evil-ppeaking, and Intemperance.*' ISmo. ** A Sermon preached at the 
Vifitaiion held in Grantham, May 14, 1798." 8to. ** Causes of the Scarcity investigated j>' and « An Account 
of the most striking Variations in the Weather, from October 1798, to September 1800, To which is prefixed, the Pribe 
of Wheat every year from 1610 to the preient Aa," 8vo. 1800. * See the annexed Plate. 

The 
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The arms in the hall, as taken by Mr. Smyth, of WoodstoDi 1744, were, in the great 
window, three at the top : 

1. A. two bends nebule S. impaling, quarterly, Montagu and Monthermer. 

2. S. a chevron between three trefoils slipped A. impaling, quarterly, as the last. 

3. Quarterly, 1 and 4, on a bend G. between two cottises S. three pairs of wings con- 
joined of the first, Wingfield ; 3 and 3, quarterly, S. and Or, BwUe^ impaling, quar- 
terly, as before. 

In the second row three others : 

4. Quarterly, 1 and 4, A. on a bend Az. three bucks heads caboshed ; 2 and 3, Or, 
on a chief dancette Az. three plates. 

5. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Barry O. and G. a canton £rm. Goushills 2 and 3, Checquy 
O. and Az. Warren. 

6. Barry of 8, or 10, A. and G* over all a lion rampant Or. 

7 . Quarterly, Wingfield and Bovile, impaling GaushiU quartering Warren. 

8 ; impaling, quarterly, 1 and 4, A. across molineOr, MoUneux ; 2. and 3, 

Lozenge Erm. and G. 
In the bow window at the upper end were the following, all under crowns or coronets: 
In the first row, 

1. The red rose of Lancaster. 

2. A. a cross G. impaling quarterly France and England. 

3. France, impaling France quartering England. 

4. The rose paly A. and G. 

In the second row, four others. 

5. Quarterly, 1 and 4, England^ with a file of three points A. Thomas of Brotherton ; 
2 and 3, G. a lion rampant A. Mowbray ; impaling, 1 and 4, G. a lion rampant Or^ 
Fitzalan, encircled with the Garter, the motto in Saxon* letters; 2 and 3, Checque 
Or and Az. as before. 

6. With a coronet : G. a cross between four lioncels rampant Or. 

7. With a coronet : Az. three crowns imperial Or, St. Edmund the king. 

8. With a coronet : Quarterly, barry of 8, impaling, quarterly, A. and O. as 6 in 
the first window. 

In a window of the study above stairs. Or, a bend indented Sa. 

'The first possessor of Upton manor that we meet with, is Roger de Torpel, who held 
6 knights' fees of the abbat of Burgh f. To this family succeeded Sir Ralph de Camois, 
who, dying in the forty-third year of Henry III. left Sir Ralph de Camois, his son and 
successor :(• He died in the fifth year of Edward L succeeded by his son, John de 
Camois § ; and, by the inquisition then taken, was certified to have held the manor of 

• Such capital letters probably as reoiaio in some of the windows of Peterboroagb nioster. 

f Lib. Rab. Major, penes Rememb. Reg. Scaccar. fo. 158. X Dugdale, Baron. ro\. 1. p. 767. § Escb. ^ Edw.I. n. 

Upton, 
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Uptant with Tarpdy Cotherstoke^ Glapethomej and PUketcney of the abbat of PeUrburgh^ 
by the service of 6 knights' fees. Here were in demesne 5 virgates and a quarter of 
arable land, every virgate containing 20 acres, with 6 acres of meadow; and 8 virgates 
and 3 quarters of a virgate were in villanage. In the eighth year of the same reign. 
Sir John de Camois gave up this manor, with the advowson of the churches belonging 
to it^ to the kingy and Alianore his consort; stipulating, at the same time, that hi$ 
tenants in PiUeeton^ Coderstocky and Glapthornej should be exempt from suit and service 
at the manor^court of Torpel *. In the nineteenth of this reign, the abbat and convent 
of Peter kurgh obtained a grant of Upton and Torpel manors, to be held during the 
king's pleasure, at the yearly rent of 100/. and, in the thirty-third year, were found to 
have inclosed 2000 acres of marsh-land in Torpel lordship f. But Edward II. soon after 
bis accession, resuming them into his hands, gave the manor of Upton^ in the first year 
of his reign, to Peter de Gaveston and Margaret his wife, the king's niece t ; on the death 
of which Peter, escheating to the crown, it was granted, in the thirteenth year of this 
reign, to Edmund of Wodestock^ his brother, and the heirs of his body, with the privilege 
of free warren bere§. 

' By Margaret his wife, daughter and heir of John lord Wake of Lydell, Edmund of 
Woodstock, in the fifteenth of the same reign created earl of Kent, had issue two sons, 
Edmund and John ; and Joane, an only daughter, first married to Sir Thomas Holland, 
knight of the garter, and, after bis decease, in 1361, to Edward prince of Wales, son 
to Edward III. The earl of Kent suffering death at Winchester, in the third year of 
Edward III. left his countess surviving, and in possession of this manor. In the twentieth 
of the same reign, on collecting the aid for making the king's son a knight, she accounted 
for 4 knights' fees, of the 6 fees which Roger Torpel bad formerly held ||. Margaret 
Countess of Kent dying three years after, the manor fell to John earl of Kent, her sou 
and successor, a minor, 19 years old^. This young nobleman survived his mother but 
three years, and, leaving no issue, at his decease, in the twenty-sixth of the same reign, 
was succeeded by Joane^ the wife of Sir Thomas de Holand, knt. his sister and heir**. 
Sir Thomas de Holand^ who had the title of earl of Kent, died abroad, seised of this 
manor in right of his wife, on whose demise, in the ninth year of Richard II. it fell to 
Thomas de Holand, earl of Kent, her son and successor ff. This Thomas, who died in 
the twentieth of this reign, bad two sons, Thomas and Edmund^ who severally succeeded 
him in his estate and honours. In the year following, Thomas, earl of Kent, was created 
Duke of Surrey; but, joining afterwards in an attempt to restore Richard to the throne, 
he was seized by the populace, and beheaded at Cirencester. Edmund earl of Kent, 
his youngest brother, who became possessed of this lordship, was high admiral of England^ 

* Rot. Claui. 8 Edv. I. n. 9. et m. 9. et 9 £dw. I. m. 9. f Pat. 19 Edw. I. m. 16. et 33 Edw. I. p. 1. in. 4. 

X Cart. 1 Edw. II. d. 6. f Pat. 15 Edw. 11. art 20. || Compat Walt. Paries, 

f Bscb. 83 Edw, III. p. 1. n. 88. #« Escb. 86 Edw. III. n. 54. ff Esch. 9 Ric. li. o. 54. 

and, 
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and, in 1408, at the siege of the castle of St Brieo, in BritanDy, received, by an arrow 
from a cross-bow, a wound in his head, of which he died. As he left no issue*, this 
manor, with the rest of the inheritance, descended to Edmund^ son of Alianore, late 
Countess of March, one of the sisters of the said late earl of Kent, and to his four sur- 
viving sisters, the Duchess of York, the Countess of Somerset, the Countess of Salis- 
bury, and the wife of Sir John de Nevyll, knt. 

* In the first year of Henry VI. the earl of March, to whom Upton manor was assigned, 
settled it on Leonard Hastings, for the term of his life ; which Leonard was in possession 
of it at the earl's decease, in the third of the same reign ; the reversion being certified 
to descend to his next heirs, Richard duke of York, Joane the wife of Sir John Grey, 
knt. and Joyce the wife of Sir John Tiptoft t. On the death of Joane lady Grey, the 
year following, her third part came to Henry Grey, her son and heir, a minor, seven 
years of age t. 

* In the nineteenth year of Henry VII. died Robert Halley^ esq. seised of Upton manor, 
with its appurtenances, held of the abbot of Peterburgh by suit at Landyke court, in 
which he was succeeded by John Halley, his son and heir §. This gentleman died in 
the eighth year of Henry VIII. leaving Anne, his daughter and heir, a minor, 14 years 
old ||. She was afterwards the wife of John StydoliflFe, and, dying in the fifteenth year 
of the same reign, was succeeded by Anthony Stydoliffe, her son, a minor, three years 

of age f . 

In the thirty-fifth year of Henry VIII. this manor, with Aylesworth manor, which had 
been settled on Jane, Queen of England, was given, with lands here, named Hankes- 
breche and JViUobrokef and other lands, to Sir Robert JVingfeUe, knt.; and in the possession 
of this family it continued for several descents **• 

* Sir UiMRY WmcriBLD, of Orford, co. SaflT. kot. of Rhod«i.=pELiZABBTB, d. of Robert Rooktt. 

[ ' 

ROB£KT of Upton, ob. 18 Eli2.=pMAitGERri d. of Geo. 'Qaarles, of Uiford. 


Amhb, d. and h. of^=3. Jobv. 
John Callybat. 


RoBBET.=f=ELiSABBTH, dau of Richard Cecil of Baricigb, 


ob. 82 £liz. 


3. John, of Tickeocote, 
CO Rutland. 


1 I 

3. RlCUABD. 

4. Pbbegbinb. 


7 


I 


and sister of William lord Burleigb. 


l.Sir RoBBRT WiN6FiiL0,=pPRUDEiicB, d. of Jobo Cfoolc, alias Blonnt, 


ob. 7 Jac. 1. 


r 


J 


of Chilton, Bucks. 


Sir RoBEBT.=?= Elizabeth, d. and cob. of Roger Aston, gent, of ibe bedchamber to K. James. 


1 

Fbamcjs. 


' In the fourth year of Queen Elizabeth, a iine was levied of this manor between Robert 
Wingfield, demandant, and John Stydolf, deforciant ft ; and a second fine, in the 
twenty-seventh of the same reign, between John Crook, the younger, and Robert Wing- 
field, esq. t); Of the Wingfields the lordship of Upton was chiefly purchased by 


* Escb.10HeD. IV. o. 51. 
§ Efch.l9HeD. VII.n.17. 
•• Pat. ^5 Hen, VIII. p. 16. 


t Escb. 3 Hen. VI. n. 32. 
11 Escb. 10 Hen. VIII. n. 22. 
ft Fin. 4 fc 5 Eliz. 


} Escb. 4 Hen. VI. n. 36. 
f Escb. 17 Hen. VIII. n. 75. 


J{ Fin. 37 Elii. 


Thomas 
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Thomas Dove^ bishop of Peterburgh, who died in 1630, and the rest came in by inter- 
marriages with that family by the bishop's descendants. Sir JVilliam BovCf son and heir 
to the bishop, resided in the manor-house, and built the new part of the chapel. He 
excluded the old chancel ; in which are several monumental stones for the Wingfields, 
now overgrown with weeds. Thomas Dove, esq. is the present possessor of it*.* 

The Chapel 
Consists of a body, divided by round pillars with Saxon capitals, from the North aile 
or burial-place, which, as well as the chancel, is tiled. The arch of the chancel rests on 
round pillars with Saxon capitals. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and supplied 
by the curate of Sutton. 

Monumental Inscriptions. 

In the chapel, or North aile, which is the family vault, ascended to by steps and four 
stone balustrades, is a handsome free-stone monument, supported by four Ionic pillars. 
Under the canopy, at the four corners of which is a dove proper, the crest of Dove^ lies 
on a mat, the figure of a man between his two wives, whose heads are oh cushions. He 
is bareheaded, with a piked beard, and whiskers, in plated armour, little rufBes, falling 
ruff; his wife, on the left hand, has falling ruffles, drawn body, elegant folded gown 
drawn up over lawn, falling ruff, round cap ; the lady on the right hand has a laced 
handkerchief, necklace, and pearl, falling ruff, flowing ruffles, slashed sleeves ribbed, 
and rose over handkerchief, like the prints of Mary of Medici^ stays, rose on belt, black 
gown edged with lace. On a black marble tablet, on the North side, is the following 
inscription : 

HasaB LIES aDqvb, and was the same. 

As INKOCBNT AS IS HER NAME: 
Haa INWARD VERTUE8 TO BEHERSB 

Exceed the bounds of any verse. 
Fob outward bbautibs and sweet feature 
Nature striv'd to frame a creature. 
Ajul poets subject, bt death*s doomb. 
Is shutt up in this narrow roome. 

At the head are the arms of D<we^ and between two black marble tablets at the feet 
these arms: 1. 4. Az. a cross forme between 4 doves A. membered and beaked G. im- 
paling. Or, abend indented Sable, quartering, Sa. a fess between 6 salmons haurianc 
Arg. 2. Arg. a griffin segreant 8a. armed and langued G. On the South side, Dove^ 
impaling Gules, a saltire Ermine, quartering. Or, frette Gules, on a canton per pale 
Erm. and Or, a ship Sable, Neville antient. Neville, admiral to the Conqueror, bore. 
Per pale Ar. and G. a ship A.f 

« See Bridget, II. 508. f Or, m in EdmonsoD i Or, fretty On, on a canton A. or per pale Erm. and Or, a sbrp Sa. 

On 
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On tvro freestonefl within the rails of the akar: 

'* Here lyeth the body of *' Here lyeth the body of 

Edith Do?e, the relict of Ann Dove^ daughter of 

William Dove, Esq. ^ who William Dove, Esq . ; who 

departed this life the 99 day departed this life the 29t h 

of August 1708." daj of June I710;' 

On the ground these inscriptions : 

** Here lieth the body of Charles Nicolson^ 
second son to Dr. Nicolson^ 
Chancellor of Gloucester^ 
who deceased May ^0, lt>65, aged 13.** 
*' Henry, son of Henry and Mary Dove, 1731, aged 8. 
Thomas Dove, Esq. May 7, 1729, aged 31. 
Thomas, son of Henry and Mary, Feb. 9,7* 1734, aged 6.** 
'' Near this place lieth the body of Mary, wife of 
Henry Dore, esq. who departed this life, Feb. 2, 1749^ 

aged 51. 
Charlotte-Anne» daughter of Henry and Mary Dove, 

died 1728, aged 5. 
Sophia, 1738, aged 8. Wflliam, 1738, aged sr 

<< William Langhorn Games, of Charlton, in the county of Kent, esq. who died at Up- 
ton in Northamptonshire, Jan. 26, 1731, aged 28 years. He married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Christopher Wilson, of Stamford, M. D. esq. by whom he bad one daughter, 
Mary." 

S. a chevron Az. between 3 spear-beads Az. On a shield of pretence A. on a fess A. 
3 bezants; on a canton of the 2d, a chaplet of the 3d. 
A garland impaled on an atchievement. 

Of bishop Dove's parentage* no mention is made, it being only said of him that he 
was a native of London ; and he must have been born about 1556, as he deceased in 
1630, in the 73d year of bis age. The school in which be had the rudiments of his 
education is not known, but be was one of the first scholars in Jesus-college in Oxford ; 
though, not finding it an advantageous appointment, he soon removed to Pembroke hall 
in Cambridge, and was one of the first seven scholars of the institution of Dr. Watts, 
archdeacon of Middlesex, long known by the glorious name of Greek scholars. He was 
afterwards chosen a tanquam of that Society, who is, it seems, according to Fuller, a 
fellow in all things save the name thereof : and, if so, it is, as to profit, preferable to a 
Plat fellowship of St. John's college, and to the fellowships in other colleges. 

* John DoTe, S. T. P. admitted rector of St. Mary Aldermaryy Nov. 5, 1596, was a Surrey man, born of plebeian 
pareoti, elected from Weitminster school a stadent of Chiistcburchi a, 1580." Newcourt, vol. 1. p. 436. — Qu. Was be 
relaUd to tbe bishop ? 

o By 
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.By the Crown, Mr. Dove, being then M. A. was presented, in 1 SSO, to the vicarage 
ofWalden, and, in 1586, to the rectory of Hayden, both in Essex. Jan. 29, 1584f 
be was instituted to the united rectories of Framlinghani cum Saxted *, in Suffolk, on 
the presentation of the assignee of Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel f. He was installed 
dean of Norwich, June 16, 1589, and elected bishop of Peterburgb, 1600, on the re- 
commendation of Queen Elizabeth, to whom be was chaplain in ordinary, and who 
termed bim her siher Dove; and was so enraptured with his style and manner of preach- 
ing as to have uttered this hyperbolical, and not faultless, expression concerning bim ; 
** that this Dove could never speak as he did, unless he were inspired with the grace of 
him that took on him the form of a dove.^^ But, of bis learning and eloquence be left 
no durable specimen ; perhaps doubtful, whether the sermons, which bad excited such 
a panegyrick from his royal mistress, might, on a perusal, enhance his fame ; or, like 
Burton, he might be averse to contributing even a few sheets to the sermons, commen- 
taries, &c. which were then so many, that whole teams of oxen could not draw them %. 

Dr. Leo was one of the divines of that age who was of a different opinion ; for, be 
much commended Dr. Daniel Featley for persisting in the resolution he had made, 
though oppressed with infirmities, not to discontinue the daily use of his pen; nulla dies 
sine Unea; and, in the sermon at the funeral of bis friend, he thus displays the comparative 
merit, in point of edification, between discourses from the pulpit and the press : ^'Indeed 
the lovely voyce in preaching movetb more, yet a man^s writing teacbeth more ; for, it 
gives a man leave to pause on it, and doth not strike the ears only, and then away. 
Words have wings, i9ta Wlcfoivla; writing reachetb those that are neere ; words reachetb 
only to them that are alive, writing to them that are unbome- He that speaketh^ pro- 
fiteth his own congregation ; but be that writeth, profiteth all : be that speaketh, for an 
houre ; but he that writeth, for ever.^ It is not likely that any more information cod- 
cerning the preaching talent of the subject of this article would have been perpetuated 
than what is implied in the words engraved on his monument, '^quem novit Waldenum 
ecclesiasten doctissimum,*' had be not been called Dove: but a quibble upon tbeprelate^s 
name, though somewhat approaching to the profane, was a temptation not to be with- 
stood by the pedantic Elizabeth. The farther recompence of Dr. Dove from the queen 
was the bishopric of Peterborough, to which he was consecrated April 26, 1601 ; and 
with it he held in eommetidam the vicarage of Walden to the year 1607 : but, in Novem- 
ber, 1608, he compounded for the first-fruits of the rectory of Polebrook, in Northamp- 
tonshire, that is in the patronage of the see. 

« This beneSoe is not classed by Faller amoog tb^ livings in tbe gift of Pembroke-hall, though the adTOwson is now in 
that Society, by tbe bequest of Sir Robert Hitcbam, Knt who purchased it, wiUi the Lordship, of Thcophilos Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, and setUed on them 1636. Loder^s History of Framlingham, p. 303. f Lodcr*8 History of 

IramlingbaiDft p. 338, er Reg, Prin. Episc Korw. lib. 20, f. il 5. ; Preface to Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 15. 

Respecting 
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Respecting bis discharge of the episcopal function, it is related by Fulleri tbat be was 
Yery rigid against Non-conformists^ baring silenced five of them in one morning, ''on 
the same token tbat king James is said to say it might have served bim for five years ;'^ 
and Fuller concludes the section with remarking, tbat, ** bad the prelate been more care- 
fal in conferring orders (too commonly bestowed by bim), few of bis order bad exceeded 
bim for the unblameableness of his behaviour.*' 

A. 1628. ** The House of Lords, being a committee (on the petition of right sent from 
the lower bouse), the Lord Say moved, that those Peers who stood for the liberty of the 
nation should be recorded ; and that the opposite party should, with the subscription of 
their names, enter their reasons, #hicb should be also recorded, that posterity might 
not be at a loss to find who they were tbat so ignobly betrayed the freedom of their 
country. The House of Peers were surprized at the Lord Say's motion ; and, to the 
great terror of the betrayers, who dreaded the mark that in such case would be put 
upon them, Larrey assures us, that lord desired they might be distinguished from the 
other lords by sitting by themselves on the other side of the house." From a noted his- 
torian, Rapin subjoins a list of them. There were 25 temporal Lords, and 10 spiritual; 
of the latter class was Dove, Peterborough. 

The bishop was buried in the North aile of his cathedral ; and over his remains was 
erected by Sir William, his eldest son, a splendid monument with a long ioacription ; 
or, as noticed by Gunton, two inscriptions : be meaning, I suppose^ to distinguish 
between the compositions in prose and verse. 

" Sta^ riator } quo hospite glorietur degans hsec 

mortis domus^ ipsa pro se loquetur, ipsa pro illo; 

quae ideo loqui didicit, ut sciant illi qyi eo ingta- 

titudinis inhumaniler obriguerunt^ ut in manes, in 

urnas sfievire studerent, uon defuturam fatis linguam 

qus doceat de mortuis bene loqui. Vindcx hoc & 

pium marmor sacros cineres tegU, & sanctiorem 

memoriam protegit, 

(charissiraum utrumque pignus redituri 

domini) reverendissimi in Christo patris 

Thomcs Dove, quern novit Walden ecclesiasten 

doctissimuin, Nordovicum decanum rigilantissimum* 

hiec ipsa eccksia episcopum piissimum, qui 

pcstquam triginta annb magno cum honore 

praefuisset^ ad magnum ilium animarum 

episcopum transmigravit. Bonus pastor 

translatus ab ovibus in terns ad Agnum 

in coelis quocum regnabit in secula. Hoc 

me loqui voluit Gulieltnus Dove, equ, 

aur. optimi hujus patris lilius natu 

maaumus honoris & pietatis.^ 

u 2 Carmine 
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Carmine non opus est ; sat ergo praratabit abundfrj 

Si sat flere potest officixisus amor. • *«. 

Vixit epitaphium sibi. Te sprevisse, Poela, 

Qaaxa &cile poter it qui bene vixit : abi. 
At(|ue abeo : durum est numeris aptare dolorem* 

Atque eequo lachryroas cucrere posse pede. 
Me muto tibi non poterunt monumenta deesse^ 

Vivum quern soboles tarn numerosa refert. 
Hoc addam : His ilia est senio argentata columba 

Davidis, coelos hinc petit illasuos. 
Dixi. Musa loquax tanto non apta dolori 

Si non fiere salis nostra siiere potest^*' 

This elegant bouse of death dicf not, however, long reffect honour on itself or on the 
guest entombed, it being demolished in 1647. There was upon it a portraiture of the 
bishop, in his episcopal robes, lying on a large bed with a collection of books ; and^ 
considering how severe a disciplinarian he had been to the Puritans, it is not to be won- 
dered at chat Cromweirs soldiers sbonld back in* pieces his effigies. A passage in 
Fuller's History wiU partVy explain the admonition given to speak well of the dead, and 
the imputation of ingratttirde cast on those who bad maligned the character of th6 de* 
ceased. '' Such,** it is remarked, *' who in his life-time condemned him for his covet- 
ousness, have since justly praised his hospitality, living in a poor bishoprick, and leav- 
ing a plentiful estate, to shew that it is not the moisture of the place, but tbe long lying 
of the stone, which gathereth the great masse thereon.*' 

Upton Lordship, in the parish of Castor, was chieffy purchased of the Wingfields by 
the bishop ; tbe other parcels of the manor came ta bi3 descendants by their inter- 
marriages with that family ; and the prelate devised by will to Thomas Dove, the eldest 
son of bis eldest son, divers portions of tithes in Nortbamptousbire. In the epitaph are 
these lines: 

^ Me muto tibf non poterunt monumenta deesae,, 
Tivum quern soboles tarn numerosa refert.*' 

And in the will are bequests to several grandcbildrenw i noticed legacies of 300/1 
200/. 100/. 20/. and to some only 205. for a ring. 

Sir William Dove, son and heir to the bishop, resided in the manor-house at Upton,^ 
and built the new part of tbe chapel belonging to that hamlet 

Thomas Dove, M. D. another son, was collated by his father, in 1612, to the arch- 
deaconry of Northampton ;, and, in the following year^ to the rectory of Castre, and a 
Prebend in Peterborough Cathedral. As he died in 1629,. the bishop's bequest to him 
must have been a lapsed legacy. If my memory does not deceive me, it comprized the 
following; articles — ^all the testator's books except Engjiah books^his organ in bis chamber 

at 
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at Peterborough, his best gown and cassock, his dagger-koife in a green sbeatb, and 
bis walkiug-staff which his son had bestowed on him. Of an organ that was at Upton 
there is this memorial in ^* A Letter of Mr. Humphrey Austin to the reverend Dr. 
Cosins^ Dean of Peterboroughi at London/' dated from Peterborough, Oct. 1,. \&60. 

'* Sir, you desire to heaor whether we continue to keep up divine service in the quire daily. Know, 
sir, that we have not failed in the least, and that many strangers do come to town to hear us ; only 
we are in great want of a good organist, and also a good organ. Mr. Gunton and I have borrowed 
of Mrs. Dove, of Upton, for half a year: bot it proves a dull one.'* KennetV Register and Chro* 
nick, p. 270*. 

The bishop's seal^ date 1601, is engraved in the Gentleman^s Magazine, for 1796, 
ToT. LXVI. p. 1 35. It represents a man striking a serpent, with a long pole, and ano- 
ther feeding a dove, the sun shining on a body of water in the upper part, and in the 
tower, Peterborough impaling a cross forme between four doves. 

To the illustration of a part of the seal, some conjectural words are added by Mr. 
Denne f, alluding to the wisdom or cunning of the serpent, here considered as a hurtful 
creature, and the innocence of the dove. ^^ I agree with tbe correspondent who trans- 
nritted the impression to you, of its being, a relick curious and uncommon, being charged 
with more fanciful embellishments than was usual upon episcopal seals in the last cen- 
tury ; and I rather incline to suspect that they might be invented by the bishop himself. 
The field, to adopt an heraldic term, might be meant to denote a garden ; or, why not 
a vineyard ? to which the Church of God is so often compared in Holy Writ ! This 
vineyard, observes Sotomon,. (Cant. viii. 1 1,) ia let out to keepers y and may not one of 
them be employed in chastising the crooked serpent that had stolen into it (Isaiah, xxvii. 
1.)? The dove is also frequently used by Solomon, in his Canticles, for a symbol of 
the Church ; and is it not tbe duty of a vigilant and active servant to feed and nourish 
this emblem of integrity and innocency ? But, whatever weight there may be in these 
premises, it may be fairly presumed, that the supposed right reverend deviser of his seal 
would have in bis thoughts the surname that is on tbe legend. 

** It was ako to be expected, that there would be a similar allusion to the same in a 
k)ng epitaph that included 12 hexameter and pentameter verses^ Sir William, however,, 
does not soar quite so high as Queen Elizabeth ; for, he only refers to the dove of David* 
silvered by age, that had fled to its place of rest : 

*' Hoc addam: hec ilia est senio argentata colanba 
Davidis, cgbIos hinc petit inde suos.*' 

Mr. Denne adds, ^^ Several of the family were interred in the Nortfa-ariteof Upton^ 
chapel^ in which there is a monument supported by four Ionic pillars; and under tbe 

* Mr. Deone, io OeiiUM«g* LXVI. 539—541. . f 'bi<l* P* ^^•- 

canopy 
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canopy lies the figure of a man in armour, between his two wives in the gesture of prayer. 
The coat of arms, a cross forme between four doves proper, shews that it is a memorial 
of one of the family, and probably of Sir William Dove^ the bishop^s eldest son. The 
two first lines of the inscription, which is on a black marble tablet, are, 

Here lies a Dove, and was the same^ 

As innocent as is her name. 
*^ But, unfortunately, it cannot be learnt from the epitaph which of the two wives of this 
Dove caparisoned for war was blessed with the amiable and endearing qualities ascribed to 
her. The Register, with an attention to the impaled court of arms, might appropriate 

them *r 

'' Towards the conclusion of the last century, Henry Dove, D. D. was vicar of St. 
Bride's parish ; and it is believed that be was the son of Archdeacon Dove before* 
mentioned. He was educated at Westminster school, and went thence to Trinity col- 
lege in the year 1653. By Dr. Pearson, bishop of Chester, to whom he was chaplain, 
be was collated to the archdeaconry of Richmond, Dec. 3, 1678; and qu. had he not 
also a prebendal stall in Chester Cathedral ? but he was certainly chaplain in ordinary 
to kings Charles II. and James II. and to king William and queen Mary. He did not 
follow the example of his supposed grandsire, and suffer all his pulpit compositions to be 
scattered by the wind ; for, according to the Preacher's Assistant, he published five 
sermons; and, as one of them was delivered at the anniversary meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy, it implies that he was one of that confraternity f. 

<< He was vicar of St. Bride's from 1673 till his death, which the register of that parish 
thus records : 

" Henry Dove, D. D. vicar, buried (within the altar-rails) March 16, 1694-5." 
There is no epitaph to his memory : but, against a pillar on the South side of the 
altar, is a small monument, with this inscription on black marble : 

<* Near the foot of this pillar lyeth the body of Thomasin, late wife of Henry Dove, 
doctor in divinity, vicar of this parish. Ob. Jan. 10, 1678, s tat. 23. 
** Ako two of their children, Henry and Thomasin. 

" So 'tb, &he*s gone ! Farewell to all 
Vain moitals do perfection call ; 
;To beauty, goodness^ modesty. 
Sweet temper, and true piety -, 

* The fotlowiDg are the aothorittes for the ■bovementiooed remarki : Godwin de Pneialibas, by Richardion, p. 
559; Fuller*! Church History, I. XI. p. 141 ; and History of Cambridge, p. 41 ; History and Aatiquities of Cambridge 
(by Parker) p. 48; Newcoart Reperlor. vol. II. pp. 294 aod 627; Blomeaeld's History of Norfolk, vol. II. p. 447, who 
cites, at one of bis vouchers, FoUer's Worlhies abridged ; Rapin, Acta Regia, p. 638 ; Strype*s Life of Arebbkbop 
Whitgift, p. 533; Briiaooia antiqua et nova, vol. I. p. 665; and vol. III. pp. 399, 466, 564; Willis'f Survey of Catbe* 
drals, vol. II. pp. 506, 507; Gunton's History of the Church of I'eterboroogh, pp. 41, 89; Bridges*! History of Nor- 
thamptonshire, vol. 11. pp.298, 417, 502, 508, 509, 560, 564. 566, 568; and the Bishop*s will, which is in the Pre- 
rogative office at Doctors Commons* f Mr. Deone, Gent. Mag, vol, LXVI. p. 735. 

The 
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The rest an Angel's pen must tell ; 
Long, long, beloved dust^ farewell! 
The blessings which we highest prize 
Are soonest ravished from our ejes.** 

Over which is a black urn ; and. Sable, a fess dancette Ermine, between three doves 
Argent, Doves impaling, Sable, a bend cotised, between two garbs Or.** 

In the now desolate garden of the family mansion-house remains a stone Dial ; of which 
the plate annexed exhibits a South-West view drawn by Mr. John Carter, F. A. S. who 
has accompanied it with the following description : 

*^ Its dimensions are five feet ten inches in height, and three feet four inches and half 
in width, at the base mouldings. 

From the style of the masonry, it may have been executed in the time of Charles h 
or II. Its general form is that of a pedestal, with regular plinths and base mouldings. 
Each front is cut into various forms, for the purpose of shewing the hour of the day a» 
the Sun shadows them in its diurnal course. And, it appears from lines remaining in 
the several compartments, that the appearance of the time was not confined to one 
compartment, but, in a pleasing variety of forms, entertained the beholders wherever 
they turned their attention. It would have been highly satisfactory if the lines and 
figures had been completer, that a more certain explanation might have been given of 
this curious and uncommon object. 

The plinth on the top of the dial is hollowed down from its upper line in a way that 
little idea can be formed of its real use. This plinth is moveable, and shewed that the 
top of the pedestal was hollowed with a circle, in the manner of those on the West and 
East fronts. 

Elevation of the West front. 
In the principal compartment we see the hour Jour given very minutely in two places. 
Had the markings been complete, it would have given the hour seven times, from the 
seven planes there contained. 

Elevation of the South front. 
No markings are here left in the compartments for information, but their variety in 
forms is conspicuo^is. 

Elevation of the Blast front 
The compartments are the same as those on the West front, though cut in a contrary 
direction. Some traces of the markings are just to be perceived. 

Elevation of the North front. 
As this front could have but a small portion of shadow from the Sun, only two small 
square compartraenu are cut in a slanting direction into the body of the dial, and these 

were 
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were most probably designed more for the tlkisiratiou of the West and East frouts, 
(where we see their profiles) than this front before us. 

It may be observed, that, however the small pedestal on the top of the dial bears a 
square form, yet, from the hollows having left only ridges at the top, no gnomon^ or 
any device, could have been placed thereon/' 


MARHAM« 

* MARHAMj or Marholm^ a village of fifteen bou«es, distant three long miles from 
Peterborough, and situated on low ground, is bounded on the East by EUon and 
Pej/kirkj on the South by Peierboroiigh, ou the West by Castor^ and on the North by 
Bamack, Uffordy and Helpesion. At the entrance of the town is an hospital^ founded 
in the reign of Henry VIII. by Sir William Fitz-WiUiam^ and new built by the late £arl 
Fitz-William. 

^ Before the Conquest Marham was famous for its quarries of stone, which it supplied 
towards the building of Ramsey abbey *. 

* In the time of Ltofric^ abbat of Burghy nine virgates of land in Ludingion^ part of the 
possessions of Burgh abbey^ were given to the convent of Ramesey^ in exchange for 
lands at Marhami. 

'The first possessor of this lordship we meet with is Hugh de WatervUiX^ who was 
succeeded by Richard de WatervUl, his son and heir, who, in the nineteenth of Henry 
IIL obtained the privilege of free warren in Marham and Thorp %. After the decease 
of this Richard without male issue it was held in dower by Alice his widow, between 
whom and Reginald de JVaiervilUf a fine was levied, in the twenty-fifth year of Henry 
HI. to the use of the said Reginald, of the manor of Marham, with all its appurtenances, 
excepting the park, a wood called Arodris^ and one virgate of land, with its appur- 
tenances, which Ralph Fiiz-Thorold held in villanage||. This Reginald was seised of 
thirteen hides of land, and two parts of a wood, in Thorp, Asechirche, Marham, Clapton, 
and Tichemers, which he held by the service of three knighu* fees^; and of one hide 
and one rood of land, held by the payment of lOs. at the altar of St. Peter, on Michael- 
mas day. By a fine, levied in the forty-fifth of this reign, Reginald de Waterviil, and 
Strangia his wife, gave up this manor, excepting the advowson of the church, to Roger 
de la Hyde, and Sarah his wife, for the term of their lives, in exchange for the manor of 
Suthburg^*, In the twenty- fourth year of Edward I. he, or his successor, was certified 
to hold one knight's fee here of the abbat of Peterborough, but the service is not men- 

* Hist. Rameteyensis ; edit. Gale. f Ibid. p. 456. X MS Cardigan, notat. T. ia dono. 

§ Cart 19 Hen. III. m. 2. || Fin. 25 Hen. III. 

^ MS Vincent, in Coll. Amor. n. 92, fo. 7. b. ** Fio. 45 Hen. III. 

tioned. 
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tioned*. In the seTenteenth of Edward II. it was in the hands oi Robert de fValenillei 
who then made it orer, with his lands in Milton, Peterborough, and Thorpe, to Sir 
Bartholomew de Badlesmore, on the yearly payment of 10/. for life, to the said Robert de' 
Waterville f. Reginald de Watervilie left issue three daughters ;{, who became heirs to 
his estate; Joane married to Robert de Veer; Elizabeth or Petronilla to John Wykham; 
and Margaret^ the wife of Henry de Tichmershe. Robert de Feer had isBue Robert 
de Feer^ his son, who sold his part of Marham and Maxey to Richard de la Pole. Of 
John fVykham the part which fell to his share was purchased by Sir Robert de Ardeme^ 
whose son Giles conveyed it to Sir Simon Drayton^ who conveyed it to Robert de 
Thorp. John son of Henry de Tichemershe, gave up his third part to William de Thorp. 
By inquisition taken in the nineteenth of Edward III. Sir Richard de la Pole, who two 
years before had levied a fine of Milton and Marham, was found to die seised, jointly 
with Joane his wife, of a third part of Marham manor, which he left to William de la Pole 
his heir and successor §. In the following year, on levying the aid for knighting the 
king*s son, Thomas de Chaworth and Robert de Thorp accounted for one knight's fee here 
of the three fees which Richard de Waterville had formerly held ||. And in the thirtieth 
of this reign, Sir William de Thorp levied a fine of a third part of the manor, and two 
parts of the advowson of the churchy. Soon after, this lordship passed into the posses- 
sion of the family of Wittelbury, a fine being levied of the manor and advowson by John 
Wittelbuty and jignes his wife in the eighteenth year of Richard IF. ** From this gen- 
tleman the premises came, in the coarse of descent, to Richard Wyttylbury, who, in the 
fifteenth of Henry VJI. did homage to the abbat oi Peterborough for three knights' fees 
and an half in Milton, Marham, and Thorp ft. Of this Richard Wyitylbury, the lord- 
ship and right of presentation to the church of Marham were purchased by William 
FitZ'WiUiam, by whom a fine was levied of them in the eighteenth jear of the same 
reign J J.' 

The present possessor of Marham lordship, and of the whole town, except one small 
freehold, is William Earl FitxwUliam, lineally descended from Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
knt. successor to the family of 7F%tlf//^iKry. He, in 1756, succeeded his father in his 
estate and honours. 

The church, dedicated to St. Maiy^^, is a handsome structure, consisting of a body 
and embattled chancel covered with lead. It probably had a North aile, for in the 
North wall are three pointed arches, and different windows, and it has a clerestory on the 
North side. At the West end is a low tower, in length eleven feet four inches, and 

* Lib. Feod. Mil. 24 Edw. I. f Inq. 17 EIw. II. n. 82. 

X MS. Vincent, in Col). Armor, n. 64, ei MS. Cotton. Cleopatra, C. I. et II. 

§ loq. 19 £dw. III. D. 56, || Camput. Walt. Paries. ^ Fm. 30 £d«r. IIL 

*^ Fin. IS Ric. 11. ft Reg. Ktrketon, fo, 22. ff Reg. Kirkston, fol. 9. b. ^ Fin. 18 Rtn, VII. 

§§ Bacon, Liber Regit. Bridget aayi probably to St. Guthlac; milled by the chantry fuunded in it iu honour of tbat 
taint. s^ 

3c eleven 
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eleven feet two inches broad, with a low pyramid ascending from it, and in the tower is 
one bell. The church and chancel are serenty-two feet two inches long, the breadth 
twenty feet. In the East window were the arms of FUzwiUiam^ single, with a fleur de 
lis in the fesse point in several places, and quarterings of many of the coats which occur 
on the tombs, taken by Mr. Smyth of Woodston between 1731 and 1740. They seemed 
1798, to impale, Quarterly, Az. and Or; also, Quarterly, Azure, a chevron Or, a 
canton Azure, and a fess frette Or and Gules. Another, quartering gone ; q. Green^ 
cheque Or and Az. within a bordure G. ingrailed. In the upper South window is the 
rebus of abbat Robert Kirkton^ a church standing on a tun, charged with a capital R, as 
over the gate of the deanry, and the North door of the palace at Peterborough. 

In 1254, 38 Henry III. this rectory was rated at twelve marks*; in 1535, 26 Henry 
VIII. at 9/. I2s. 9d. out of which, in procurations and synodals, was deducted 10^. ld,f 

It pays to the archdeacon lOs. Id, Prox. Episc. 2s. 6d. yearly tenths ISs. 2i, and is 
valued in the King's books at 9/. 25. 3id. 

It is in Peterborough deanry. 

The advowson belongs to the lord of the manor. 


PATRONS. 


^ Reginald de Watervile, miP. 
Dom. Isabel, relict Dom. Reg. 
de Watervile, mil*. 

Dom. Rob. de Veer, mil. re- 
cup, prssentat. versus Rob. 
de Thorp, Marger. ux. ejus, 
& Job. de Tichmersh^ 

Dom. Rob. de Thorp, mil'. 

Ric. de la Pole, mil '. 

Idem^ 

Will, de Thorp*. 

"* MSS. CoU. Nero. D. X. 
> Reg. Hug. Wells, Ep. Line. 
4 Reg. Joh. Dalderby, £p. Line. 
f Reg. Tbo. Beke, Ep. Lioc. 


INCUMBENTS. 

* Gilbert, fil. Walt, de Preston, ad eccl. de Marham, & 

de Asekirke, anno 1217 ^ 
Hug. de Watervile*. 

Joh. de Schardelow, cap. 2 id. Jan. 1271-2. 
Mag. Adam de Suthwik, acolit 7 id. Feb. 1308'. 
Mag. Joh. de DosevilP. 

Mag. Adam de Suthwik, acoiit. 4 cal.Mart. 1313. 
Tho. de Veer, acolit. 9 caU Jun. 1317. 


Mag. Tho. de Tyrington, cl. 10 cal. Jun. 1322^ 
David de WoUoure, pbr. 13 cal. Dec. 1341 ^ 
Ric. de Sandford, cl. 7 Id. Mart. 1342^ 
Will, de Sandford, senior*. 
Will de Sanford, junior, pbr. 11 cal. Dec. 1361*. 
Ric. de Grymesby, cl. 27 Oct. 13*82*. 

t Rot. io Off. Primit. n. 3. 
t Hvf[, Rie. GraTfsen<l, Ep. L-iic. * Reg. Joh. Dalderby, Ep. Liac. 

A Reg. Henr. Burgherst, Ep. Line. * Reg. Official. Line, aede vae. 

* Reg. Joh. Gyuwell, Ep. Line. ' Reg. Job. Bockingbain^ Ep. Line. 

Job- 
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Job. de la War, Job. Holte, 

mil. et alii'. 

Galfrid. Playtor, cl. & Job. 
Kyrkeby^ 

Ric. Wyttylbery, de Milton'*. 
Job. Sutton, arm. de Milton, 
& Catbarinauz. ejus". 

Rob. Wyttilbery, arm". 

Will. Fytz- William'*. 

Job. Blackesley, gen. rat. con- 

cess. Will. Fytz-William de 

My lion". 

Rob. Trapps, auiifabr. & Job. 
Smytb, pannar. Lond. rat* 
concess. Will. Fitz-Wil- 
liams, mif . 

Ann. Fitz-Williams, yid**. 

Will. Fitz-Williams ". 


>• Reg. Phil. RepiogdoD» £p. Line. 
IS Reg. Will. Smyth, £p. Use. 


INCUMBENTS. 

Job. Noppe« junior, cU 14 Maii, 1385^ 
Rob. Kinge, pbr. 4 Feb. 1409'*. 

Dom. Ric. Taillor, cl. 6 Sept. 1418 '^ 
Job. Bokvyle, pbr. 20 Maii, 1440". 

Job. Colvile". 

Dom. Rob. Wolmer, pbr. 13 Mart. 1483'*- 
Dom. Nic. Messenger, cl. 11 Nor. 1511**. 
Edvard. Keble, cl. 26 Jul. 1542'\ 


Dom. Tho. Messinger''. 

Tbo. Britefelde, pbr. 28 Jan. 1546'^ 


Tbo. Sedgewicke'*, cl. 6 Feb. 1565'% sepult. 8 Jun. 1577. 
Will. Lind8ell'% cl. comp. pro primit. 21 Oct. 1602. sep. 

6 Oct. 1613. 
Tbo. Wliitfeild, cl.comp. pro primit. 11 Nov. 1613". 
Sam. Green '•, cl. comp. pro primit. 7 Feb. 1642'^. sep. 

14 Dec. 1669. 
Jeremiab Pendeiton, rect. ob. 24 Aug. 1704**.* 
PauUn Pbelips, rect. 1719, rect. of Woolley, co. Hunt. 

died 22 Feb. 1734-5. 
Tbomas Layng, M. A. died 1791*'. 
Cbristopber Hodgson, LL. B.** 


i< Reg. Will Alnwick, Ep. Line. 
*^ Reg. eccl. de Petribarg. 


1* Reg. Job. Ruttel, Ep. Line 
» Ibid. i« Reg. Paroch. 


n MS. doc. de Chindot. 


1i Ibid. 


1* Parish Register. 


M Epitaph in Uie cborcb. *( See p. 105. 


tt Mr. Hodgson was formerly of Pembrolie Hall, Cambridge. He bat printed ** A Sermon on Gratitude towards God, 
preached in the parish churches of Castor and Marholm, in the County of Northampton, on Tuesday, the 12th day of 
December, 1*797, being the day appointed by Royal Proclamation for a general Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
many signal and important Tietories, which his Divine Providence hath vouchsafed to his Majesty** Fleets in the courso 
of the present war. 1 These, v. ]8.*' ** An Evangelical Summary of corroborativa testimonies concerning the birth, life, 
death, resurrection and ascension, of Jesns Christ, to which are also affixed the Prophecies relative to the same events. 
The whole being now intended chiefly for the use and accommodation of every plain Man, in whose opinion it is judged 
expedient to make Scriptural inquiries afUr the truth of the Gospel," 1798. " The awful Judgments of God against 
Israel and Judah, a fast sermon, Svo." 1601. '* Address on the Duties which Britons owe to themselves, their King and 
their Country, 8vo." 1804. " The present Continental Visitations a Warning to the People of England, a sermon on the 
fast day, 8vo." 1807. «• A Discourse on the Existence of God, 8vo." 1808. 

MONU* 
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MONUMENTS. 

On the North side of the chancel is a grey scone altar monument^ with elegant fret* 
work, painted blue, and ornamented with carved work. It is supported with three irons 
and three pillars. Under the arch is a figure of a man in armour, kneeling, having a 
surcoat painted with the arms of Fitz-William; and on a brass label before him is this 
inscription: Jj^tAflbtXt nfpi)d^* On a brass between him and his wife are these arms un- 
der a baron^s coronet : 

Fitzwilliami impaling A. a fess G. between two bars nebul6 S. Solabis. 

The same quartering cheque O. and Az. impaling Az. a fess dancette between ten 
billets O. DeyncourU 

FitTSwUlianij imp. S. a savage holding in bis left hand the trunk of a tree eradicated in 
bend O. all proper. Emley of Ernley co. York. 

FitxuifUiam quartering Warren^ imp. O. a lion rampant purpure armed and langued, 
G. Lacy earl of Lincoln. 

FitzwiUiam, imp. an orle Az. Bertram baron of Bothall. 

FHtzxcUliam^ imp. A. on a chevron Az. between three lioncels rampant G. as many 
bugle horns O. Hunter alias Perry. 

Fitzwilliamf imp. Warren as before. 

The two last imp. Barry of six^ A. and Az. lord Grey of Codnor. 

FitzmUtam, imp. quarterly Az. and A. in the first quarter a fleur de lis O. Metham. 

The same quartered with Warren^ imp. quarterly, 1. and 4. a lion rampant G. 2. and 
3. quarterly O. and G. over all a bend vaire S. a file of five points A. in chief. Sack- 
ville, 

Fitzwilliam quartering Warren^ imp* quarterly, 1. Arg. a chief G. surmounted of a 
bend, as 4 of the first achievement ; 2. Tatesall; 3. as in the first atchievement ; 4. as 7 ; 
5. G. a lion rampant O. as 9 ; 6. as 10 ; 7. Azure quartering Albini; 8. BlundtoUle ; 9. 
Lupus; 10. a cross engrailed G. ; 11. Winch; 12. G. 3 waterbougets A.; 13. Quarterly 
O. and G. seems within a bordure bezanty S.; 14. G. an eagle displayed A.; 15. as 1. ; 
all impaling quarterly O. and G. over all a bend vaire. 

Beneath the arms, this inscription : These monuments were repaired and beautified by 
the Rt. Hon. WUliavi Lord FitzwiUiam^ Anno \ 674. Under a baron's coronet, below the 
inscription, FStzwiUiam^ impaling, Argent, three wolves* heads erazed Sable; on a 
chief Gules three cinquefoils pierced O. Crentor; and on the left side of the arms the 
portrait of a woman praying, robed in a mantle, with the same label before her as before 
the man. On her surcoat Fitzmlliam and Winch on one side, and on the other, quar- 
terly 
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terly 1. and 4. Az. on a chevron O. three cinquefoils G. on a canton of the second a lion 
passant of the third, Hawes^ lord mayor of London. 2. and 3. O. frett£ G. per fess in- 
dented Erm. & Az. 

On a tablet at their feet is this inscription : 

jbt IBsiIIpam fpt^'lBpHpami^ Stnpsf^t Decej^jfeD ti^e if dap oC augujjt in tge rjrbi pece of 
cue iftotoefrapn HorDe Itpng $enrp ti)e ttSISSI' in Stnno 3^ommt jnt€€€€C|j^^3|^3|S[. and 
Ipetf) beurieti under fs^xi tombe* 

In the windows a fess indented in its proper place. 

Under the South window of the chancel a monumenti with the figures of a man and 
his wife. He is in armour, with a beard and ruff, helmet under bis head. He holds her 
hand in his left, and lays his right on a sharp iron sword, the hilt of which reaches up to 
his arm. At the side of the tomb twelve quarterings. 

1. FUztviUiam. 

2. O. a chief Az. Litowrs, 

3. G. an orle within 8 cross crosslets O. and charged with another. This is said to be 
Mitford^ but should be Bertram^ baron of M itford. 

4. A. a chief G. over all a bend Az. Cromwell. 

5. Per pale G. and S. a lion rampant Arg. armed aud langued G. Belters. 

6. Erm. a fesse G. KUpec. 

7. A. three cinquefoils G. a canton of the last, Derby. 

8. Chequft O. and G. a chief ¥,rm. Tatesall. 

9. G. a lion rampant, O. armed and langued, G. ITAlbitU earl of Arundel. 

10. Az. three gerbes O. earl of Chester. 

1 1 . Vaire a fess G. Marmim. 

12. Barry of eight O. and Az. an eagle displayed G. 

The same twelve coats on the other side, impaling quarterly, I. Arg. 3 lioncels ram- 
pant Az. a martlet for difference in chief of the last. MUdmat/. 

2. Per fesse nebule Arg. and S. three greyhounds* heads coantercbanged collared O. 
Walter Mildmay. 

3. Az. on a canton a mullet O- pierced of the field. 

4. S. a chevron embattled or rompu O. between three cinquefoils or roses Arg. 
seeded and leaved proper. 

And the following inscription : 

<^ To the memory of 

The Right Honourable Sir WiUiam FiixooiUiam^ Knt. 

who by her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 

was three several times made her Deputy, 

alias Lord Lieutenant, of the kingdom of Ireland. 

He 
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He was also five several times 

one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom, 

and General and Commander in chief of 

the army tbere^ near 30 years; when 

being in a very advanced age, and worn out by the 

fatigues of the war, and the state tbere^ he, by her 

Majesty's permission, retired into this 

kingdom, and returned to his native place, 

MUtofif where be died in June, ) 599, 

and lies buried in this chancel : He married 

Anne^ daughter of Sir William Sidneyj and sister to 

Sir Henry Sidney^ father of the first Earl of Leicester. 

She lies also here buried by him.'' 

Over the inscription Fitzwilliam imp. Sidney*. 

^ Within the rails is a stone monument, of which the following inscription now lies in 
pieces in the church-yard : 

'* Here lyeth intombed the body of Winifred Fitz-William 
late wyfe of William Fitz-William of Dosthorp, Esq. 
She was the second daughter of Sir Walter 
Mildmaye of Apethorpe, Knt. a most worthy 
Counsellor of State. A woman naturally wyse, 
in conversation plaine and discrete. From her 
part fearinge the Lorde, and towards the poore 
most charitable. She dyed the tenth day of 
August in the yere of our Lord God 1597, 
Her said husbands parents then being alyve ; 
and left behind her towe sonns William and 
Walter, and one daughter named Anne, the 
deare pledges of tbeire eight and twenty 
yeares love within one month." 

Adjoining to this monument is another with this escutcheon of arms : Arg. on a 
chevron Az. between three .lions rampant Gu. three bugle horns Or. Hunter; under the 
bust of a boy in his own hair with a falling band, affixed to a stone pyramid painted 
black ; and beneath the arms this inscription on a square tablet of black marble : 

* CoUiot'* Peerage, ▼d. V. p. 175. 

M.S. 
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M. S. 

Edw* Hunter alias Perry the 

only son of Robert Hunter 

al*s Perry Esq. By his deare 

wife (since) Lady Fitzwilliam. 

Obiit Oct. 9, 

Anno D*ni 1646. Regni Car. 22. 

pitr. 5r. 

Grassante hello civilL 

To the courteoas souldier : 

No cmcifixe you see^ Noefrightfull brand 
Of SupersiitunC s here ; Pray Ui me stand. 

In the same chancel is a magnificent marble monument, supported by four blue veined 
marble columns of the Corinthian order, with capitals and friezes, and a pediment above; 
under which are the statues of lord and lady FitjewUliam in their proper habits, large 
as life ; his right hand joined to his robe on his side, his left falling on a loose part of the 
robe; her right band, the arm encircled with a bracelet, touching her breast, the left 
gently holding the robe thrown round her ; and on each side, the figures of Piety and 
Grief standing, of the same size, one holding a death's head, the other a torch. At the 
top is a large shield of white marble, with the family arms, supporters, and an earl's 
coronet, with an urn ; and on the two outer pillars weeping chembs. 

An atchievement of eighteen coats: 1. Fitzwilliam; 2. Emlet/; 3. Lizours; 4. G. an orle 
within 8 cross croslets, O. and charged with another; 5. Cromwell; 6. Belters; 7. Erm. 
a fesse G.; 8. Driby ; 9. Marmion; 10. Barry of 8 O. and A. an eagle displayed; U. 
A. a cross engrailed; 12. TatesaU; 13. Albini; 14. A. on a chief G. two saltires hu- 
metteO.; \S. BltmdeoiUe; 16. Hugh Lupus ; 17. Hunter; IS. Fitzwilliam. 

Ob a marble tablet below is this inscription : 

Nobile par conjugum 

Honoratissimus D. Dominus willielmvs 

Comes FITZWILLIAM et ANNA uzor ejus Comitissa. 

Ille ex antiqu& & proenobili familial ortus 

Nomen & titulos virtute & moribus illustravit. 

Qui aulam ornare potuit, ruri latere maluit ; 

Et in sdibus suis miltonianis 

Obiit die xxviii. Decembr. Anno mdccxix. 

lila prsibatdie iv. Febr. AnnoMDCCXvu. 

Superstiteui 
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Superstitem reliquerunt filium unicum & ex asse hsredem 

D. D. lOHANNEM Comitem FITZWILLIAM, 

Qui pietatis ergo et obseqaii haec parentavit. 

Jacob. Fisher de Cambervrell fecit. 
* Round the verge of an old stone in the church yard, moved out of the chancel, in 
black letters : 

Hie jacet Johannes Wyttjlbyri qui obiit viii.die Maii, A*o 
D'ni miU'mo. CCCC. cujus ai*e p'picietur Deus. Amen. 

This is probably for John Wittelbury Lord of Milton 18 Ric. H. and died before 9 Hen. 
IV. ; and in this inscription another of the same family is commemorated on a stone in 
the middle aile, round the ledge of which, 

Hie iacet 
Johannes Wottolburi quondam un* /)iV/nan * hui* 


cui* aie 


unless this be the same with the preceding, removed hither, since Mr. Bridges saw it. 
^ On a stone near the porch in the church yard : 

Hie jacet corpus Johannis Whitfeld mercatoris de Yarmouth 
Magna, qui in itinere suo domum paucis hie diebus commoratus 
est, et hinc migravit ad seternam suam domum anno Domini 
1631, etatis suse 42. 

< On another loose stone : 

Jereniiah Pendelton, Recktor of this parish ofMarholm^ 
departed this life the 24 day of August^ Anno Domini 1704. . 

Under an arch now filled up under the South window of the nave, a knight in plated ar* 
mour, pointed helmet, with a Saracen^s head and. cap under his bead, collar of SS, belt 
of roses, half gauntlets, rings on each finger of both hands, long strait sword and dag- 
ger ; long tailed lion at feet under his plated shoes. Over him in a garter under a baron's 
coronet, the arms of Fitzwilliamy with a mullet, impaling cheque O. and A. a fess G. 
Mr. Smyth describes, but does not assign this monument. 

This may be the monument f of William FUzwiUiam^ who purchased the estate J 9 
Henry VII. 

* This word could not be easily copied. Q. Is it dominor* f 

f This Monoment is beantifully engraved in Mr. Hyett't *< Sepulchral Memoriali/* who thus detciihes it : ** Hit 
Armour is of the plated kind, and would seem to speak an earlier date; the sword is particularly simple and massy 9 
the helmet, wreathed with a tor«e, has been ornamented round the visor ; a military belt is girded round the waist, 
beneath which the coat of mail is visible; the seam* of the cuishes and greaves are wrought with fretwork; a lion ia 
couched at the feet; and the head reclines on a tilting helmet, having for the crest a Sanceu^s head turbaned." 

Mr. 
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Mr. Smyth says, iti the South wall of the nave is a cenotaphical monument for William 
earl of Southampton, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaster, treasurer of the household 
to Henry VIII. lord privy seal, and knight of the garter, who left no lawful issue, and is 
buried in the church of Midhurst, co. Sussex. 

The font is hexagon, on five round pillars ; in pannels a rose with a pendant leaf. 

The Register begins 1566 ; and in it are the following entries of the noble family : 

** Sir WUliam FiizwiUtam, knight, died at London 22 June, 1599, and buried in this 
parish church of Marbam, July 24, 1599. 

^ Sir WUUam Fitzunlliam, buried at Marbam, August, 1618. He married Winifred, 
daughter of Sir Walter Mildmay, of Apethorp in the county of Northampton ; who was 
also buried at Marbam, 1597, as vide that year, 

^' WUliam FUzwiliiam, baron of LeSer in Ireland, buried Jan. 6, 1 643. 

<^ WUliam FUxwilliam^ baron of Liffer in Ireland, buried 21 Feb. 165^ 

<* Ferdinando FitgwUliam^ sunne to William Lord Fitzwilliam, baron uf Liffer, buried 
Sept. 10, 1649." 

IsabeUoy lady of Afarham^ died Dec. 31, 1314, and was buried in the church of Peter* 
borough, between her husbands, Reginald Watervyle and Edmund Gasselyn^ knights. 
John de Setford, the sacrist of the abbey, received from her executors, as a mortuary, a 
palfrey with his furniture; and a fine of 30^. for two horses which carried the bier^« 

In Marbam church was a chantry to the honour of St Guihlac, founded by Sir Wil- 
liam Thorpe^ and dame Anne his wife. In the twentieth year of Richard 11. Sir James 
le Roos^ John Pechellj and Henry Hammond^ clerks, obtained licence to settle one roes* 
suage and two acres of arable land, called the Hetmyiage place of Seyni Gtiihlak^ in 
Marreham^ towards the support of one chaplain and his successors, within the hermitage 
aforesaid f. In 1535, 26 Henry VIII. the profits of this chantry, which was supplied by 
Barnard Sradyllf were rated at ^L I3s. 4d. without any deductions t* In the second 
year of Edward VI. the lands and possessions of it were certified to lie in Lincolnshire, 
and to be of the yearly value of 4/. 95. out of which, in rents resolute, were deducted 1 is. 
3d, Roger Aspden being then the priest, /orty-five years old, meanly learned, and 
having no other living §. Beside this chantry, Sir William la Thorpe appointed the an- 
niversary of his own decease, and the decease of Grace, bis wife, to be observed in the 
church of Peterborough ; for which purpose, and for other charitable works, Sir James 
le Roos, knt William Thimynge, and John Tyndale, by licence from the crown, in the 
twentieth of Richard II. gave up to the convent two messuages, seven cottages, one 
toft, forty acres of arable land, two acres of meadow, and a yearly rent charge of 165. 
part of which premises lay in the West gate, near Bernard* s crosse, at Martynt^s brigge, 

* Reg. FrauDceyt. f Esc 90 Ric. I. a. 73, et Rot Fin. m. 7. 

t Rot. in Off. Primrt. n. 5. $ CommiasioDcrs Certif. 9 £dw. VL 

Y and 
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and Bcndegaie^ near St John's church, and at Hithegate^ within the town of Peter- 
borough ; and the remainder in Paston and Suiton, 

In Marham church was another chantry founded by Sir William Fitzwilliam, for one 
priest and four poor men secular, the value of which, to Adam PotiSj the incumbent, 
was rated, in 1535, at 7/. without reprises. From the commissioners certificate, in the 
second of Edward VI. it appears to have been endowed with 17/. 135. 4if. yearly, paid 
out of the Taylors' hall, in London, with no rent resolute or deductions ; Adam Potts, 
priest, of the age of seventy years, unmeet to serve a cure, and with no other livings 
having a stipend of 7/« William Jtankehyll, sixty -seven years old, John Chapman, sixty- 
four, Stephen Gyles, eighty^ and Robert Damigton, seventy years old, having each for 
their pension S3s. ^d, and no other living. 

According to the Return to Parliament in 1811, there were in Marham 17 bouses, and 
22 families, all employed in agriculture^ consisting of 56 mates and 52 females, 
total 108. 


T*HE 


ON A MILIARY FOUND AT CHESTERTON. 16S 


THE plan of the Roman camps on Mr. Waller's estate at Chesterton, inserted p. 61, 
will illustrate the description there given. On scouring a ditch on the opposite side of 
the present high North road, nearly opposite the 80tb mile stone, the workmen partially 
laid open a stone coffin composed of six or eight slabs, and containing t skull and bones. 
It was four feet long, sixteen inches wide, fourteen and a half in the clear, and twelve 
inches deep. 

In 1785 was found a Milliary inscribed with the name of Florianus, now in Mr. Wal- 
ler's possession at Chesterton, of which the following account was drawn up by the Rev. 
Mr. Tench, then rector, and communicated to the Rev. Mr. Keterich, rector of Water 
Newton, from whom the following copy was taken in 1798. 

*^ This cylindrical stone with the inscription was dug out of the foss belonging to the 
spot called the Castle^ where the Romans had erected a castle for the British legions^ 
the command of which was given to Florianus by Tacitus. It was found in the West part 
of the moat on the East side of Bridge close in Chesterton lordship, South of the river 
Nene. The castra or camps lay North of the same river, one mile, at Castor. The 
stone is three feet fifteen inches, by ten inches diameter at top, fourteen by ten inches 
at bottom, where lay a skeleton complete, enclosed with detached stones in form of a 
coffin. At a small distance was found the top of a spear and the hilt of a sword, the in- 
signia of an officer. — March 22, 1785. 

*^ On the death of Tacitus, who reigned only six months, his uterine brother, whom 
he had appointed captain of the guards (the British and African legions), caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor, and was acknowledged in all the provinces of Europe and 
Africa; but the legions quartered in Syria, Pbosnicia, Palestine, and Egypt, declared 
for Probns, whom Tacitus had appointed commander in the East. He was declared em- 
peror, and the senate confirmed the election A. D. 279. Florianus, finding himself 
deserted by the legions who promised him support, opened his veins, and bled to death 
that year. He had been buried here 1506 years." 

The substance of this paper was given in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LXV. p. 
741 *. The inscription was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by John En- 
glish Dolben, esq. of Finedon, in Northamptonshire, who described " the stone as 
cylindrical, about three feet four inches fbog, ten inches broad, and about three feet 
two inches in circumference/' 

* With A miBprint of the owner*t name Keikri for Ketericbi and reiici for rector. 

Y 2 The 
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The following observations were made on it in the Gentleman's Magazine by Mr. 
Gougb, under the signature of D. H. * : 

** Its form seems to imply that it was a frustrum of a Military ; but, being found in the 
highest corner of the vallum, lying along with a skeleton eastward of it, in the same line 
with it, and some coins, it has been imagined sepulchraL 

*^ Tiie inscription is said to run thus : 

IMP. CAES. 

M. ANNIO 

FLORIANO 

P. F. JNVICTO 

AVO. 

M P L 

<< It has been observed that this is the only one in which the name of Itaridnus is men- 
tioned. His reign was so short, being only two months, and ending with his assassina* 
tion, anno Domini 276, that not a single inscription is recorded of him in Gruter's 
great collection. 

*^ It is more likely by the shape that this stone was a Military^ and that three last let- 
ters are to be understood of the distance, millia passuum quinquagnUa. The distance 
between Durohrioa and Lindum, as put down in Antonine*s fifth Iter, amounts to fif^- 
six miles. The intermediate station of Catisenme is placed by some at Brigcasterton^ by 
others at Ancaster. In either case the disunce is the same. (See Horsley, Brit. Rom. 
427, 432, 433.) In the varying calculations of distance, and the various readings of 
MSS. we may easily account for the distance of six miles, or suppose some other nuroe* 
rals after the L to have been formerly on the stone. That m. p. with numerals is the 
usual milliary form, see innumerable instances in Gruter : 

cliii. 5. M. p. xxii. 
civ. 5. M. p. LXXXV. 

6. M. P. II. ^ 

7. 9. 10. M. p. X. 
clvi. 3. M. P. XXIII. 
4. M. P. If. 

w. w. p. V. 

6. M. p. XXXI. 

7. M. P. XII. 

<< Sometimes it is only M with the numerals. 


• VolLVI. p. 1034. 


" Some- 
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'« Sometimes tbe place is prefixed ; as there, p. cliii. civ. civi. clvii. clviii. and in the 
Leicester Milliary, Archceologia, VII. 84." 

The. conjecture that it was a MiUmy, receives farther confirmation from a similar stone 
inscribed with tbe same emperor's name in France. 

<<DOMIN. ORBIS 

ET PACIS. IMP. C. 

M. ANNIO. FLORIANO P. F. 

INV. AVO. P, M. 

T. P. P. P. PROCOS. 

P. L. 

** It is on the shaft of a pillar, which, by the marks of cramps, appears to have had 
both a base and capital. 

<* It is four feet and a half high, twenty inches diameter at bottom, and sixteen at 
top, and was erected to point out the first French league from the capital of the Petro* 
corii, Augusta Fesumna * Petrocorwrunif now Perigeux. 

" This account given of the inscription by M. Leboeuf in the Memoires of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, vol. XXIIL p. 204, 4to. or Histoire of the same 
Academy, vol. XL p. 354, 12mo. may serve to confirm the explanation before given of 
the English one, and perhaps, to put it out of the reach of suspicion, every word of 
that appearing in this, but not the same beginning or cotclusion. 

** Perhaps the extraordinary title of Daminus orbis K pacts here given to this short-lived 
emperor, is broken off in the other milliary. I leave it to other antiquaries to account 
for the variation at the end of the two inscriptions, and whether p. L. in the English one 
means prima leuga (which I rather incline to think it does not, as I do not recollect an 
instance of leuga used as a measure of length in Britain), or millia passuum quin^ 
guaginta f. 

<' M. Leboeuf observes, the title of Dotninus orbis K pads is singular as to the ^rsi 
part ; but, as to the second, it corresponds with the legends of Florianus^s medals : 
Pacaior orbis, pax detema, pax Augustu I think both parts correspond with these le- 
gencls, and that Donnnus orbis is implied in pacator orbis. These legends are to be re- 
ferred to his successes against the Barbarians, who had broken in from the Palus Mseotis 
by Colchis. 

^* M. LeboBuf thinks his elevation to the empire could hardly be known at Perigeux in 
time to erect this monument during his life ; but that it was set up after his death. It is 
at least a proof of the respect shewn to his memory by this province. 

^ Vopiscus tells us that a cenotaph was erected to the memory of Florianus, and his 
brother and predecessor in the empire Tacitus, with two colossal statues, but, being 

* Or Vttuna. f Go a Freacb milliary inscribed with the name of Tctricus, «e hate l. i. for Uugafrmtu 

destroyed 
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destroyed by lightning, the fragments remained scattered on the ground. M. Lebceuf 
presumes there was an inscription under these statues, which nobody took the pains to 
preserve ♦." 

On a representation in the Gentleman*s Magazine, vol. LVIII. p. 36, of the neglect 
with which this Milliary was treated, it was removed into Mr. Waller's bouse, where the 
drawing from which the engraving is taken was made by Mr. Carter, August 1797. It 
has since been given by Mr. Walter to bis relation Mr. Gougb, who presented it to Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, to be added to the collection formed from the Picts' wall, and 
other parts of Britain, by Sir Robert Cotton, of Conington, and by his descendant Sir 
John Cotton removed to the library of that college, where they are fixed up in the wall 
at the foot of the stairs. 

The finding of a skeleton, &c. in a line with this stone is no proof of its being a septd- 
chral stone. The Romans chose to bury by the sides of their roads, and the stone and 
the corpse may be of very different seras. That these could not be the bones of the em- 
peror Florianus, Vopiscus, who wrote his life, will positively determine ; for he tells hs 
he was slain by the soldiers at Tarsus. This life is so short that it may not be unworthy 
of a place here. 

Florianus was own f brother to Tacitus, and, after his brother's death, seized on the 
empire, not by the authority of the senate, but of his own accord, as if it were here- 
ditary, though he knew Tacitus had been bound by oath in the senate not to name at his 
death his own children for his successors, but some other person most deserving. He 
held the empire scarce two months, and was killed at Tarsus by the soldiers, who received 
advice that Probus was emperor. For Probus was such a good soldier, that the senate 
wished for him, the army elected him, and the people by their acclamations demanded 
him. Florianus imitated his brother^s manners, but not exactly ; for the latter, who was 
an ceconomist, blamed him for an expensive turn, and this very ambition to reign 
shewed him to be of different manners from his brother. Thus there were two emperors 
of one family ; the first reigned six, the other only two months I, as a kind of int^ reges 
between Aurelian and Probus. Their statues were at Interamna, of marble three hun- 
dred feet high, they having cenotaphs in their own country; but the statues were thrown 
down by thunder and dashed to pieces : on which occasion the Aruspices gave it as their 
opinion, that some time or other some of the family would be emperor of Rome, either by 
the woman's or man's side, who would give judges to the Parthians and Persians, and re- 
duce the Franks and Alemans under the Roman laws, not leave a single barbarian in all 
Africa, place a governor over Tapobrane, send a pro-consul to the British isle, execute 
justice among the Sarmatians, and make all the earth surrounded by the ocean his own, 

» The MNM oormp«i4i;nt1>. U. [Mr. Gougb] m Oeat Mag. toL LVII. p. 118. 
Jf Germanutf Vopiicut ; where Cassabon propose! to read non gerntanui, 
} Bandari, Tillemout, and Pagi, extend it to three moatba. 

after 
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after redacing all the nations^ but afterwarcU give up the empire to the seoate, and live 
one hundred and twenty years in strict adherence to the antient laws, and die with an heir. 
This, they said, was to take place one thousand years after the statues were thrown down 
and broken. It was no great civility in the Aruspices to pronounce that such a prince 
would exist a thousand years hence ; for, had they limited their prediction to a hundred 
years, their falsehood might have been detected, as such a story could hardly remain. 
I have, however, inserted this story, says Yopiscus, that I may not appear unacquainted 
with it. Both Tacitus and Florianus left behind them many children, who are eagerly 
expecting the thousandth year. Before the death of Tacitus, the ghost of his mother 
appeared in the day-time to both him and Florianus ; for they had different fathers. 
Yopiscus concludes with giving an excellent character of Tacitus ; who, if he had not 
been murdered by his soldiers, would have restored the simplicity of antient manners. 
His severity to the principal men of the republic cost him his life, says Zosimus, after 
his successes against the Scythians or Goths, who had over-run Asia, and the complete 
reduction of whom he left to Florianus, the captain of his guard \ and returned into 
Europe. Florianus had the command of all the country from Cilicia to Italy, and over 
the transalpine nations and Gauls and Spaniards with the British isle, all Africa and the 
Mauritanian tribes ; while Probus had Syria, Phcenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The two 
competitors being in arms, Florianus came to Tarsus, and there encamped before he had 
completely reduced the Scythians in Bosphorus, and even raised several sieges f.^ Pro- 
bus having a less numerous army, prolonged the war to the summer heats at Tarsus, till 
the greater part of Florianus*s soldiers, who came principally from Europe, sunk under 
a temperature they were unused to. That time Probus chose to barrass them. Floria- 
nus^s men came out of the city, and a few skirmishes passed, but nothing of consequence 
happening, and some of the latter's men coming over to Probus, be was for a short 
lime kept under a guard ; but his people saying they had not the authority of Probus for 
so doing, he re-assumed the command, till others coming back with Probus's real senti- 
ments on the subject, directed that Florianus should be slain by his own people %• The 
Goths over-ran Pontus,.Cappadocia, GaUtia, and Cilicia, pretending to have been in- 
vited by Aurelian, who died some months before, to assist him against the Persians ; but 
Tacitus, not thinking it adviseable to trust them, endeavoured by fair means, and con- 
siderable offers of money, to induce them to return home« These offers were accepted 
by some ; but others refusing, he and his brother Florianus fell on them, cut great num- 
bers in pieces, and drove the rest out of the empire §• Tacitus, soliciting the consul- 
ship for his brother Florianus, could not obtain it, the senate having closed the appoint- 
ment of consuls for the year. The emperor was so far from resenting the refusal, that 

* Pr«fectus pnetorio. f Tav7fi tc km tok tyicuCKna-iAnoii ra ouuM lullaXaCmf* 

X Zosimus, 1. c. 63, 64, 65 ; Aurelins Victor says he bled to death. 
^ Zooaras, p. 240. Zosim. Vopiw;* wi$^ Tacki, c. U. 

he 
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be said he was glad the senate had exercised their liberty^ and that they knew whom they 
had appointed Emperor *• 

In the short reign of Florianus were struck the following coins: 

Gold. IMP. C. M. ANN. FLORIANVS AV6. 

CONCORD. MTLiT. — ^Two figures joining hands. 

lovi VICTOR!. — Jupiter standing holding in his right hand a little figure of Vic- 
tory with an eagle ; in the left a spear. 
MONETA Avo. — ^Threo figures of Moneta with scales. 

Silver, ibip. c. m. ann. florianvs avg. 

CONCORDIA MILIT. 

IMP. C. M. AV. FLORIANVS AVG. 

viRTVS AV6VSTI. — Mars Standing ; in his right a spear, in left a trophy. 

Brass. imp. c. m. anni. floriani. 

AETBRNITAS AVG. — Figure standing, holding in right a pilum. 
INDVLGENTIA AVG. — Hope with a radiate crown. 

PROVIDENTIA AVG. XXI A. 

SALVS AVG. — ^The goddess Scdus, 

SECVRITAS SAECVLI XXI D. — ^The goddqss sitting reclining her head on her left 

handy in right a spear. 
VIRTVS AVG. s. c. — ^The emperor with a spear. 

IMP. C. FLORIANVS AVG. 

AEQViTAS AVG. XXI. — Figure of jEguitas. 

FIDES MILIT. XXI c. — in her right a spear ; in left a trophy. 

IMP. C. M. ANN. FLORIANVS AVG. 

PACATOR ORBis. — ^The $un holding in left hand a whip. 

TBMPORVM FELiciTAS T. — A figure having in left hand a caduceus, in right 

a cornucopias. 
VIRTVS AVG. — A;horseman holding in his left hand a trophy, and trampling on a 

captive. 

IMP. C. FLORIANVS PIVS FEL. AVG. 

CLEMBNTIA TEMPOR. XXI z. — Figure holding in right hand a spear, left reclined 

on a pillar. 
CONCORDIA EXERCiT.-i-A naked figure, holding in each band a standard. 
JELICITAS TEMPOR. S. c. — Figure in gown, in right a spear, in left a cor- 

nucopis* 

IMP. FLORIANVS AVG. 

• Vopisc vit Ttc. c. 10. UniTewal History, XV. 471 S. 

CON- 
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CONCORDIA MILITVM. — Victory crowning the emperor urith laurel, who holds a 
spear in left band. 

IMP. ANNIVS FLORIANVS AV6. 

PROVIDENTIA AVGVST. T. — Providence. 

IMP. C. M. ANN. FLORIANVS AVG. 

MONETA AVG. — ^Three goddesses with their attributes. 
His head is represented bearded and middle-aged, with a radiate crown. 
He assumed the empire x cal. May, and died vi id. July. Pagi 'makes Tacitus die Feb. 
5, and Florianus died 3 non. April. 


Coins in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Ketterich, most of them found in the Coney 
dikes, 

r CERO N Q ROM. CO. s. c. — a cippus With pitcher and crown. 
) NERO CAESAR AVGVST. — Small brass. 
lANVs AVG pivs p. p. TR. XVIII. 


1 


BRITANNIA. 
( L VERVS ARMENUCVS. 

\ TR POT vii COS III. — A conquered figure sitting, and inscription in exergue. 
j^Probus. 

[fides MILITVM. 

GALLIENVS. — A Stag. 
I C. MARIVS. 

[CONCORDIA MILITVM. — Two hands joihed, found in Shipston lordship. 

CPostumus. 

IjVIoneta with scales and cornucopiae. 

fConstantine jun. 

j^PrsBtorian camp. 

Silver. caesar traianvs. p. p. cos. hi. — A woman sitting. 

TaNTONINVS pivs AVG. BRITAN. 

[marti propvgnatori. — Mars with spear and trophy. 

^IMP. C. M. AVR. SEVER. ALEXANDER AVG. 

PAX ETERNA. — Peace with branch and spear. 
V Imp. septim* ....••..••••..•.caes. 
I PROVIDENTIA DEORVM. — ^jProvidence with sceptre, globe and spear. 

f SEVERVS PIVS AVG. 

[voTASVSCEPTA. — ^Woman veiled at the altar. 

Z DIVA 


->-J 
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mVA FAUSTINA. 

AVOVSTA. — ^Woman with a pole. 

LVCILLA. 

VENVS viCTRix. — holding victory and shield. 

SALL. BARBU ANTONINA AVG. 

CONCORDIA AVQO.— Woman sitting with patera and cornucopise. 

ANTOMINYS AVGVSTVS. 

POMTIF. TR. P Woman sitting, holdifig patera to serpeut. 

PULVTILLA. — Woman and boj. 

Brass. IMP c allectvs p. imv. 
1 1 R. — Galley. 

DIOCLE8IAN. 

sacra MONETA (Augg. &) CAESAR NOSTR. 

UCINIYS. 

OENIO POP. R. 

Large Brass. 

FAVSTINA AVOVSTA AVG 

S. C. — ^A woman in left hand yoke or bow. 

m 

IMP. CAES. M. AVREL. ANTONINVS AVG. P. SALVTI AVGVST[0RVM]s. C. COSS. HI. — 

Woman standing at an altar with a snake, a pole in her left band. 

VESPASIAN. 

Eagle on globe. 

Modern Coins. 

gestiat cvm perpet 

nvnqvam dominiv' solbt. 1638— « sword with a fountaio. 

THOMAS LAW 1665. 

IN CLIFF 1 650. 

EDWARD STUBBES. 

IN DENNINGTON 1669 o. 

ROSE AND CROWN. 

THE CASTELL TAVERN — a Castle. 

IN PAT. NOSTER ROW. £. 

PETERBURG HALFPENNY TO BE CHANGED BY THE TOWNE BAJUFE. 1670. — 

Sword in saltireand cross pate fitche, the arms of the See. An octagon 
piece. 

WILL. LARET & HUMPH. W L 

SISCAN OF STAMFORD. S H 

STAM- 
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ITAHFOKD HALFPKMMT— 3 beM, iiBpaliDg cboque. 

PAID BY OVEUBBBS. — Woolpuk, 

THE OVERSeSta FASTHING OF 8T. IVES IC69.— flOOr WOBUUl washing:. 

A BOrrON HALPPSNNr TO BE 

CHAKQBD BY TUB OVKRSEEES.— ram OD Skck. 
KINGS LYNNE FABTHIHO 1669. 
3 fisbea beadi. 

A COVENTRYE HALFPENNY 16fi9. 

Elephant. C. C. 

There waa alto fouad in AllwaltoD lane leading to the milt a imall urn, containing 
two large bras* coins of antominvs avG. pivs PP TR P COS III. rev. eqyptvs s. c— 
and of FAVSTiHA, rev. a woman s. c-HiDd something like the foot of another nrn or vase 
of white clay, two inches high. 

All these are in Mr. Kettericb's possession. 


Mr. Waller has 

ANTONINVS AVO. HPS PP. Tr. P. XXII. 

A Obseoobns S. C. woman holding patera and ear of c 
ANTONINTS PIVS PP. Tr. R P. COB. III. 
FATSTINA ATGVSTA, PII, A, a womatl, S. C, 

OoM. G. Gbrm. a woman. 

TRAiAN DITO (Claodio) CONSECRATIO. eagle. 

VRBS ROMA ; caput galeate. 

W(^f and twins, TR. 

Stiver III Cos. a Bgure holding up right band, left 


So many traces of tbe Romans in tbe North-east parts of Nortfaamptooshire are from 

time to time discovered, that little doubt remains of their continned residence in these 

parts, Tbe chain of posts along the river Nen began perhaps with the camp at Huns- 

z 2 borrow 
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borrow^ above Northampton. JrcfusteTy anlieDtly Jrckester, retains ibe name of a 
station, and being called in records Chester parva tuA super aquam, divitled into tiro 
campi, resembles Chesterton camp, bayiog d «tone wall inclosing 1$ acres, and has 
yielded tesselated pavements, urns, and Roman coins f. Tbeifl haye also been found 
at JVbodford, on the same river %, and at TTirapston, a little east of it §. At JVeldm, 
farther from iu banks to the Nortb-west, was dijcovered, 1738, in a common 
field of lord Uatton's, called Chapel &elA, a Roman pavement, 96 feet long, and 10 
broad, within a kind of gallery, 100 Roman feet long in front, sided by several rooms 
about 30 feet square, in which were similar pavements. The whole house was a double 
square, 100 feet by 50, of this form: 



They covered over as much of the site as made an half H, leaving the centre exposed. 
The pavement appeared to have been patched by the Romans themselves. With it were 
found a great number of coins of the Lower Empire, and several of Conatantine and 
Constaos, Magnentiuswiih Gloria Bomanonim, and Constantiaejun. There are founda- 
tions of a stone wall, but the superstructure appears to have been timber, and burnt down, 
the pavement being burnt in some places, and tiles lyiog :oo it as at Coiterstock g . It 
stands on an eminence on a delicate plain fronting the West, declining to the river Willy 
le town may derive its name WUh/dimn. or. JVUlou, It is divided 
Higher up on the hill are many pavements, and they say a whole 
!ale thinks these pavements belonged to. fixed viilie, and not to 
ture was confirmed by the pavement and villm discovered near 
lottiiigbamshire **. This at Weldoii was drawn by Jobn Lens, 
at the expsnce of lord Hatton, one of whose domestics caused 
mnd it, and a deal roof laid over it ft. 
Almost in aline East from Weldon, in 1736, aservant of Mr. Campion, oi Coiterstock, 
ploughing on the edge of that lordship adjoining to Glapthom, on a head land commouly 
called the Gilded Acre, turned up several tittle stones or tessele, of which informing bis 


• Sm Oral. M*g.vol. LXVIII. p. 1030, t Morctoo. BndeM II. 181. CamdrB It. 119. 

] Bridge* IL »>— 9«9k Cundra. lb. % Biidgn II. S69. Oeat H*e. io). XXVIL p. 19. CmhIm, lb.. 

y Brit. Top. It. 43. Mr. Liolrow'alriUitoMr. Halloii, 1730, in Gilc't Uttvii, p. 460. 

S HS letl«r.' «« ArcbKolog. VIII. p. 363. ft CamdtB, II. IBI. 

master. 
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master, ha with an igtimate neighbour opeoed the ground, and found a paTement.IiO 
feet ujuate, very litile defaced, the border seven feet wide, coniisung of red, light blue, 
and grey stones, about one inch and a quarter square, the work within the margin lU 
feet sqaare, consisting of white, red, and blue tesselB of as many diflferent stones in 
beautiful reticulated and other patterns, and iu the centre four hearts, their points to the 
corners. The country people soon pulled it in pieces, except about a yard square taken 
np by p neigbb(runD£ noblemao. In the stratom of loose earth West pf this pavement, 
were several fragments of urns, some oyster shells, and some large nails. A bed of 
ashes lay near this spot, with the horns and bones of some beast. The adjoining fields 
were scattered over with small stones and pieces of tiles, and soaae fragments of urns ; 
and a large freestone was uken up and convened into a watering troogb; and other 
foundation stones. The neighbouring wood is called the Halt wood. Five or six coins 
of Valentinian were found among the rubbish thrown off the pavement, which was sup- 
posed to reach further West*. It wu engraved by Vertue for the Society of An- 
tiquaiies. 

In 1798 another pavement, here engraved from a correct drawing by Mr. John Selby, 
jun. whose property the site is, was fouud on tlie same acre with the former, and neartyi 
in the centre of the field, and adjoining to it some other pavements, but of very inferior 
work, and much broken. The coins here engraved were the most perfect among » quan-' 
iity of others of the Lower Empire found with it. 



' Antiqo*r; SOviety'i Miaatci. Siuktlcjr') Ciiiuilui, 1. IC9. Brit. Toj). II, Vi. 
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Nearthepacenencwere two lar^bogB, but only one of tbem on Mr. Selby's lanil, 
on draining wbicb it was found to be n cistern made of oak ptank>, and paved at the 
bottom, lix feet square by seren or eight deep, entirely filled with rubbisb, among wbtcfa 
was a large pair of botns of the stag kind, aud sculls of otber animals, and pipes of wood, 
wbicb appear to bave communicated with the other bog, which probably may bare been 
■notfaer cistern. The water is of a mineral kind. 

These three pavements were all connected with each othef, and the tvro abore- 
meiuioned were on the North side of the third. 


Tlie church of Cotterstock, dedicated to St. Andrew, consists of a nave on two' 
pointed arches, with round pillars, and two clerestories; in tbe North-east pillar a 
niche; North and South ailes; and a tiled chancel; nnd a South porch of stone with 
groined arches and three beasts over it : in tbe centre of tbe roof the Deity, crucifix, and 
doTe» and behind a church ; and symbols of the Evangelists, boars, arms of tbe see of 
Peterburgh, and a dolphin embowed. 

At the West end an embattled tower containing four bells. 

On the Souih side of tbe chancel three seats of different heights and a piscina, four 
feet high by two feet six wide, all under flowered arcbes. Under the South window on 
a grey slab inlaid under a pediment with purfled finials, a priest in a rich cope, and 
round the ledge this inscription : 

l^c. }&m. jRasi^ttc. Aobtrtu^ iBpntrpntm'. 
rr. tammftii^. tcA'it. tf:atl].'.3LincoIn..fTfbniDartu^. 

be Ecbpngton. oc. prettoflitu^. pttfa^iUs.' 
ntsrie. be. Cot^tr^tofte. ^nf obtit qnatto. bie. ^olii. 
anno., bamtnf mill'mo €€€€$$'' cvaafi anime.. 
ptopitietur. ^tnf. a. JB. €. j^. 
Between each word and each letter of Amen one or more roses as here dotled. 

Wyntryngham, by will proved 18 July, 1420, directed his body to be buried near the 
lavatory on the South pactof-tbe-obancel of St>- Andrew, of Cmfierstock. 

He ga.ve 200 marks to eight priests to celebrate mass for bis own soul and for tbe soul 
of William bis brother, of which priests three were to perform mast successively in this 
church, and the others in some respectable places. He also bequeathed a sufficient sum 
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to aevr pave the chancel floor and cover the roof with lead. He resigned the provost- 
ahip 16 May, isys, to make way for hia brother William, and probably on his brother's 
death resumed it again 8 April, 1401, and died 1420. 

This chantry, or college, for a master, three priests, and three clerks, was founded 
by John GiOard 5 Dec. 1339, and the rectory appropriated to it 19 Feb. following; but, 
about Lela bunder, got all the lands, 

and there i 

In the n 

Within 1 shede abbey, eldest son uf 

Walter, b; ton, who married Margaret 

Spurstow, _ , _ ^ He always bore true alle- 

giance to bis sovereign ; in the commission of the peace a just and impartial magistrate ; 
in his friendship sincere ; in bis converiation che&rful and agreeable, with a general and 
comprehensive knowledge in historical transactions; a lover of learning, and a kind, in- 
dulgent parent." 

On an atchievement, G. on a bend A. 3 roses G. single, and impaling O, a demt- 
lion rampant G. 

Three text I's, impaling on a fess between three heathcocks or crows S. 3 liuns 
rampant A. 

Both quartering, 1. A. 3 boars beads with a dart erect S. Seotk. 2. A fess engrailed 
G. Barton. 3 Az. 3 bars A. in chief, 2 mullets A. VenabUa. 4. Bendy of 10, Az. 
and O. Mounlfort. 6. A mullet S. Ashion. 6. A. a lion rampant G. between 3 
pheons S. Egerton, impaling £rm. on a cross S. voided Erm. 4 millronds. Turner 

Over the communion table : 

" This chancel was repaired, new roofed, and beautified in the years 1781 and I78j, 
by the rev. Sir George Booth, bart. and rev. Nevil Masltelyne, D. D. impropriators and 
patrons, at which time they presented to the parish the king's arms, communion table 
and ctotb, and hangings and cushions for the desk and pulpiL" 

Against the South wall a white marble : 

To the memory of John Simcoe, esq. 

late Commander of his Majesty's ship Pembroke, 

who died in the royal service upon the important expedition 

against Quebec, in North America, 

ill the year 1759, aged 45 years. 

* ItlD. IV. r. 49. 
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He spent the greatest part of his life 

in the service of his king and country, 

preferring the good of both to all private views. 

He was an officer 

esteemed for his great abilities in naval and military affairs, 

of unquestioned bravery and unwearied diligence. 

He was an indulgent husband, a tender parent, and sincere friend ; 

generous, humane, and benevolent to all ; 
so that his loss to the publick, as well as to his friends, 

cannot be too much regretted. 

This monument was in honour to his memory 
erected by his disconsolate wife Catharine Simcoe, 

1760. 
^ Under lie Pawlett, William, 

and John, sons of the above 
John & Catharine Simcoe. 

£. BioghBm, Peterboro. 

Az. afesse wavy Erm., in chief two estoilesof 12 points O. in base a canon of the 
iirst. Simcoe. On a shield of pretence, A. a cross fitche G. between three fleurs-de-lis 
G. Crest, a demi-griffin, below a ship. Crest to the atchievement a demi leopard 
holding a sword. 

In the south-east aile, ''John Campion, gent. 1766. An honest man who bore a 
painful decline." 

Perks to the East window of each aile. Stone seat round the nave, as in many 
churches in this hundred and county. 

The font is octagon ; in three pannels a cross moline, in two a saltire and a flourish. 

Before the church door is the base of a cross, on which Bridges, II. 440, gives this 
inscription : 

3loi)*iJ Sleet [et gacfclen] nirot ejuji ijanc fecerunt 

ecram [fieri]. 

The words in hooks supplied from another copy ; but this inscription is not now to be 
distinguished. Nor are the two antique stones, on one of which is cut a rude figure of a 

man 
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man with his hands on liis bosom, and on the other a cross, to be seen in the yard near 
the West end of the church, tinless the latter be the cross at the end of the stone bench 
by the door here engrar^ 


By the Return to Parliament in 1811, it appears that there were at Cotterstock, 2 bouses 
building, aod 31 houses inhabited by 31 femilies, (22 of which were chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and 7 in trade, &c.) consistingof 60 males and 77 females, total 137. 
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COMMISSIONERS' ACCOMPT 


OF THE 


PRIORY OF ST. ANDREW 


AT NORTHAMPTON. 


" MONASTERIUM SIVE NUPER PrIORATUS Sa. AnDREE INFRA VILLAM NORTH. 

IN Com. North. 


^ The view of the accotnpt of Richard Lay ton, Doctor of the Laws, and Robert 
Southwell, esquires, Commissioners assigned by the King^s Majesties Letters Patent, 
amonge others, as well for the dissolution of the sayd Monasterye, as also for the viewing, 
valuing, and selling of all the plate, ornaments, implements, stock and store, belles 
and leade, with all other goodes and cattels thereof, as made and declared to Sir Ed- 
warde North, knight, Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations of the Revenues of the 
Kinge^s Crowne, and others the Counsayl of the sayd Court, upon dyvers particular 
books thereof to them shewed and delyvered the iijd day of Noveq^ber, in the xxxvith 
yere of our Soveraigne lord King Henry the Eighth, videlicet^ 

" First, one little chales, with a paten and two' 
cruetts of silver, parcell gylt, poiz together oz. xv. 
and ben delyvered to Thomas Pope, esquier. Trea- 
surer of the sayd Court of Augmentation to the Kinge^s 
Majestie, as by a byll sygned with the hands of the 
sayde Treasurer, shewed upon this accompt, may 
appere. 

Too other lytle challesses, parcell gilt, one smalle 

maser, and a litle sylver salt of iij whiche were sold by 

the said Commissioners at the dissolution of the sayd 

house to severall persons, as by the parcells therof may 

.appere, for the some of 

Being viewed and praysed by indifferent persones, 
were sold by the sayd Commissioners, as appereth 
the parcells, for 
Come, cattell, with f likewise viewed and prased been sold by the sayde "^ 

other moveable < Commissioners to dyverse parsones, as by the parcells > cxviiji. xiiji. 
goods, which Ltherof may appere, iiii^^vv/. xxd. J 

Iron 


Plate and juels, 
that is to say. 


> ill. 


Ornaments of the 
church. 


{; 


68,7 

by J 


Ixxvf. 


XXUJ». vu. ujtf. 
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Iron and glasse, 
with certeyn old 
edificions^ viz. 


Belles, ix. 

Leade in sowes, 

iiii^xvi. 
not yet taken 

down. 
Debts due to the 

late monastery 

by 


Wagies and 
rewardes. 


Ixvj*. viijcf. 


ijd. 
vW. 


viijJ. 


Debts pi^de, 

CCCCXXXvl. X\X8. 

vid. ob. wherof 
in 


Costee for melting 
of leade, and 
rasing of super- 
fluous baylding. 


The Commis- 
fionei^* cofites. 


{The glasse of the church and other superfluous buyld-*! 
inge, with all the barres of the church wyndows and | 
the iron in the clobtre and in other buyldings that were > 
rased, sold also by the sayd Commissioners in grett, as j 
appereth by the book of sale, J 

xxxiij/. xiiijj. 

{Certeyn old bowses there being superfluous, were likewise^ 
sold by the sayd Commissioners in greate, as appereth > xxx(. y'ljs. 
by the sayd book, for the some of J 

{Solde by the said Commissioners in greate to the Mai*- 1 ^ 
chaunts of the towne, for the some of J 

diy. 

{Weing cxii ffixxie*, and every fifoode* rated to be worth 1 Qcccxlviiii 
iiij/. amounteth to J HI • 

{xiiij Abode* esteemed and adjudged by indifierent par- 1 ^^n 
sones at like rate, is worth J 

r Dyverse and sondrie parsons, as by a booke of par-"\ 
< celles, conteyninge the names of every severall parsone, > Ixvf. xvij«. iijd. ob. 
Lwith the somes due, it may appere J 

" To xiti religious parsones xxl, there for rewardes atfx 
their dispatrge, and to xlvii other parsones xxviij/. ixs. / 
▼iiid. late servauntes for their wagies and rewardes of rxxxvigZ. ixs. 
the k]nge*s majestic, as by a boke of the parcelles there j 
may appere 

To dyverse other parsons in like rewardes for theirl 
pa3mes about the dissolution of the sayd bowse and the I 
^ survey of the possessions of the same, that is to say, to I 
Thomas Myldmay thaudit by the commandment of I . 
Thomas Cromwell then erle of Essex, lately attaynted Y 
of high treason, vi/. to Richard Sturge, for his paynes | 
xxif. and to Frauncis Southwell for his expens and paynes I 
rydyng with lettres to the Counsayl from the sayd Com- j 
missioners xx«. in all, with other xx». gyven to Henrye I 
.Goldinge for his paynes J 

" To dyverse and sondrie parsones for monye to them a 
o\^ng by the sayd late monasterie at the tyme of the I 
dissolution of the same, as by a hook of the parcelles ^ j...«^ *' 
thereof shewed upon this accompt may appere with ii^/. C 
xWis. payd sythens the dissolucion of the sayd bowse, i 
in all ^ 

To Thomas Isham, gent, for the redemption of an^ 
annuitie granted to him by the late priour and covent / 
there for terme of his lifife, as by warrant thereof signed s. vij2. vi«. 
with the handes of the sayd Chancellor and Treasurer of I 
Augmentacion remayning with the sayd Commissioners J 
.for their discharge, it may appere 

To sondrie other parsones working thereaboute for'\ 
the melting of the sayd leade, rasyng .of the church, I ^'^ 
and other superfluous buyldings there, aa by a particu- j ^ * 
lar book theruf may appere J 

f And for the costes and charges of the sayd Commis- 
I sioners, with others, about the dissolution of the sayd 
J bowse and the survey of the possessions of the same, by 
J the space of days, as by a severall book of ail 

/ those parcells likewise shewed upon this accompt may 


ix2. 


xid. 




viijrf. 


iiijf. vifY. 


xxxZ. vi\j«. vid. 




appere 
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r Leade yet unsolde remayning in the hands of young \ ^.^^ 
Mr. Fermoree fennor there to the king's use J ^ ' 

Debtes owing to the sayd« howse not yet re- 1 ^^^ ^ . .^ ^y ^ 
ceyvcd, / '' * 

And so remaynethf J Redye monye receyved by the sayd Conunisaioners to* 


in 


^ the king*s use not yet paycf, that is to say, in master 


GILBERT SMITH 


RICHARD GOUDIJB 


P.BARTON 


doctor Layton's handes laiL iiu. viid. and in the handes v y. * ^^- ^ . 
of the said Mr. Southwell, with jhL xwjs. viyd. Mr. ^ ^ ' ^^^' 
Fermer sythens the dissolution of the sayde house for 
eerteyn goods sold to hym iiiiv^L x«. in all 

cclxxi\j2. xii. xd. ob. 

Ex. per me, THOMAM CHILDERMAY, Auditor. 

Whych some of iiii"/. il5. xd. remayning in the handes of the sayd 
Sir Robert Southwell, upon the determinacion of this declaration as 
ddyvered and payd unto the handes of the sayde Sir Edwarde Worth, 
knight, late Treasurer of the Revenues of the augmentations of the 
King's Migestie*s Crowne, to the use of his Highness, amongst oUier 
somes of mony as by one acquitaunce in that behaulf made, signed, 
and sealed by the sayd late Treasurer, bering date the ixth day of May, 
Anno xxxvto R^is pred. conteyning cccclixi. ix9. vi^d. hereupon sene 
and examined^ remayning with the said Accomptant more playnly may 
appere: 

And so be ys even. 


rfM. 


The Priory of St. Andrew was one of the oldest religioua foundations in the town of 
Northampton. Ingulpbus informs us, that, among the monks be found at Croylaifd 
in 1076, were two who had been professed at St Andrew's in Northampton. In 1084 
Simon de St. Liz, first of that name Earl of Northampton and Hi,tntingdon, repaired and 
largely endowed it for Cluniac monks from the abbey of St. Mary de Caritate on the 
Loire, to which he made it a cell. It was made denizon 6 Henry IV. and discharged 
from all pensions to the Crown. By the survey taken of ito revenues 1535, 26 Henry 
VIII. they were rated clear at cclxiii/. vii*. \d. ob. Dr. Layton acquainted Cromwell, 
the visitor-general, by letter 1538*, that << the bouse was in dett gretly, the landes 
solde and morgagtde, the farmes let oute, and the rente recevide before hande for x. xv.xx 
yeres ; chaunters foundett to be paide oute of the lends, and grett bonds of forfeiture 
therupon for non-payment'* The same year the prior and twelve monks surrendered the 


* Colt. Lib. Cleopatra, E. IV. 


house 
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house by an instrument in English, printed in Weever's Funeral Monuments, Appendix^ 
p. 106, and referred to in Burnet's History of the Reformation, I. Ap. p. 149. See also 
Fuller's Church History, Book VI. p. 320. Francis Abcee, alias Leicester, was the last 
prior, and, upon the erection of the bishoprick of Peterborough, 33 Henry VIII. was 
appointed 6rst dean of that church. The site and demesne lands of the priory were 
granted 4 Edward VI. to Sir Thomas Smythe, whose descendant sold them, 1631, to 
Sir Francis Crane, who bequeathed them to his nephew Francis Arundel, in whose 
family ii is believed they still continue. In the priory church were buried Simon de St. 
Liz, second earl of Northampton of that name, and his son Simon, an archbishop of 
Triers, who died in England I Richard L; Rolland, prince of Galloway, who died at Nor- 
thampton, 2 John ; and Sir Richard Verney, who was knighted in the battle of Nor- 
thampton, and died 5 Henry VII. ♦ 

In 1533 here remained in charges 8/. I3s. Ad. in annuities, and these pensions : 

To John Bette l7. ' 

Thomas Goldstone and Richard Cooke 4/. each. 

William Warde, William Sucker, and Thomas Atterburie, 2/. 13j. Ad. each t* 

• Leiaiid, It. 1. 18. Bridges 1. 459*455. f WilUt, Mitfc4 Abbeyi, 11. p» 16a 


/ 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

SOME ANTIQUITIES 

IN THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CASTOR. 

COMMUNICATED TO THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
By the late ROBERT HENSON*, Esa. 

OF SAINTON HOUSE, NEAR STAMFORD. 


I. WOODCROFT HOUSE. 
Mr. Urban^ 

With a drawing of Woodcroft House, I take the liberty of sending you some ex- 
tracts from different authors relating thereto ; and also anecdotes of the heroic Dr. 
Michael Hudson, who bravely fell, defending himself against the Parliament forces 
in 1648. 

In the parish of Etton, in the hundred of Nassaburgh, Northampton, is Woodcroft 
House, an old manor place, and, from the remains of antiquity, apparently in former 
times a place of strength. It is surrounded by a large water, excepting on the Wes- 
tern side, where the draw-bridge is supposed to have been. The doors of the long pas- 
sages through the gateway, with two large arches and seats of stone, and stone win- 
dows, and staircases within the house, and a round bastion towards the North end, are of 
remarkable and antient workmanship. Over the porch or gateway is a chamber, formerly 
the chapel : in the wall is a bason for holy water, a long stone seat, and a large window, 
now in part filled up, and made into a smaller. The walls are about four feet thick. 

In the reign of Henry III. Herbert and Roger de Woodcrofte held of the Abbot of 
Burgh half a knighf s fee in Walton and Woodcrofte, which was confirmed to the Con- 
vent by a charter in the same reign, and in the subsequent reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward Il.f 

*- This retpcctabte Gentleman died at Dieppe in France, Sept. 7, 1S17. 
f Brydges*8 Norlbamptonsbire, vol. II. p. 511. 
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In 1648 Woodcroft House was made a garrison by the Royalists, who took Op arms 
for Charles the First, under the command of the Rev. Dr. Michael Hudson *. After 
the battle of Edgehill, Mr. Hudson, retiring to Oxford, was, in 1642, created Doctor 
in ^Divinity, and appointed Chaplain to the King. From hence he attended 
him with Mr. Ashburnham, in 1646, when he put himself into the hands of the 
Scots; and the Parliament sending a seijeant at arms to bring Hudson to London, he 
eluded the vigilance of the messenger ; but was soon after discovered and apprehended 
at Rochester, and committed prisoner to London* house. Having made his escape 
from this conBnement, he was in a short time retaken, and sent from Hull to the Tower. 
Here he wrote ** The Divine Right of Government, natural and politic, more particu- 
larly of Monarchy," &c. which was printed in 4to. 1647. Making his escape also in the 
beginning of 1648, he went into Lincolnshire, raised a party of horse, and to secure him- 
self against the Parliament troops, retired with bis men to Woodcroft House. The Rebels 
on the 6th of June, entering the bouse, and taking many prisoners, Hudson, with the 
most courageous of his soldiers, went up to the battlements, and defended themselves 
a considerable time : but yielding upon a promise of quartcft, which was not observed, 
and the Rebels advancing to them, Hudson was thrown over the battlements, and caught 
hold of a spout or projecting stone; but, his hands being cut off, he fell into the moat 
much wounded ; and desiring to come to land to die, was knocked on the head f by the 
butt-end of a musket. His tongue was then cut out by a low-bred shopkeeper of Stam- 
ford If who carried it about the country as a trophy. Being there buried, after the 
enemy had left the place, his body is said to have been removed to the neighbouring 
parish of Uffington, near Stamford, where it was solemnly interred. 

In the examination of John Browne of St. Ives, Hunts, taken May 18, 1646, he 
deposed, that he met. with Dr. Hudson at Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, being the 
last of April, where they lodged all night. Mr. Peck conceives, that Dr. Hudson had 
relations at Melton ; one Sir Henry Hudson, bart. who, he supposed, entertained him. 
This Sir H. Hudson owned and lived in the house where Mr. Simon Stokes the attorney 
now lives (1734) ; and § here it is supposed Dr. Hudson and his servant Browne lodged ||. 

Yours, &c. R. Henson. 

II- BARNACK RECTORY. 

Mr. Urban, 

I send you a View of the Rectorial House at Barnack, near Stamford in Northamp- 
tonshire ; a parish of some consequence by the antiquity of several of its houses, and 
by the monumental memorials in the church ; for which I shall refer to Mr. Brydges's 
History of Northamptonshire, vol. 11. p. 492. 

* Dr. Hudson was rector of Uffington, and was joined in bit expedition against Uie rebels by the Rev. Mr. Styles, who 
was warden of Brown's Hospital in Stamford, and minister of Croyland. 
f By one Egborougb, the Minister of Castor's servant. J John Walker, a groowr. 

^ Desiderata Curiosa, lib. IX. || Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXIII. i. 313. 
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The Reotory has been the residence of several worthy Divines ; particularly of the 
late excellent Thomas Renneil (father of the present very learned Dean of Winchester) : 
who died in April 1798, and who is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
LXVIII. p. 626*. Yours, &c. M. Grben. 

III. BARNACK CHURCH, &c. 
Mr, Urban, 

Having observed in your Magazine of January last, an engraving of Barnack 

Rectory, as it stood before the death of my very worthy friend and neighbour, the 

Rev. Thomas Renneil, in March 1798, and which I believe was made from a slight 

drawing I gave him some years previous to that period ; and presuming, therefore, that 

as the Rectory was thought worthy of a place in your useful publication, a sketch of 

the Church would not be unacceptable, I have taken the liberty of sending one, with 

the addition of three other small drawings from the same Church. 

1. The Font is cylindrical, surrounded by two rows of roses in relief. The base 
course supporting the above, is octangular, beneath which are eight pillars, forming a 
sort of corridor, of trefoil-headed arches. 

2. The Capital oi the Gothic Pillar, is ornamented with acanthuses springing from the 
corbel ; on the South side is an intertwined serpent, with the head resting upon one of 
the flowers. 

3. In the North-east corner of the South Chancel, in an ornamented niche, is a 
kneeling figure^ with the head broken off, before which is a desk, with a book opened. 
In the clouds which are sculptured above, appear angels supporting a clasped book, 
firon) which a radiation proceeds, falling upon the breast of the figure. Over it is a 
scroll t affixed to a recess surmounted by a dome, and embattled. In the foregrounfd 
is a tree, and on a hill at a distance is a city. The pyramidal part which rises over the 
recess projects considerably from the wall, and exhibits three faces ornamented with 
quatrefoils, and other rich embellishments.- 

The whole is supported by two blockings of demi-angels, with hands raised in the 
attitude of prayer. 

For a particular description of the above Church, see Brydges's History of Northamp- 
tonshire, VoL II. p. 489 |. Yours, &c. R. Henson. 

• 6«iit. Mag. Tol. LXXX. i. p. 9. f The inscription it illegible. 

} Gent. Mag. toU LXXX. r. p. SOI. 
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WEST FRONT 

OF 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, 

RESTORED ACCORDING TO GUNTON, 

By J. CARTER, F. S. A, 


*^* As the Church of Castor was so intimately connected with the neighbouring 
Cathedra], a View of its West Front, by that eminent Antiquarian Draughtsman 
the late Mr. John Carter, may form no inappropriate conclusion to the present 
Volume. Edit. 

Remarks by Mr. Carter: 

The building (Song School) raised within the center arch (which arch is less in the 
opening than those on each side) is a later construction; probably of the 14th century; 
done, it is imagined, to act (how beautiful in form !) as a sustainment to some yisible 
injury the arch itself might have undergone. 

The three grand arches, the receding walls, with their enrichments of door-ways, 
windows, groins, columns, pediments, compartments, niches, statues, ornaments, at- 
tending towers, pinnacles, and spires, constitute a gigantic and gorgeous West Front, 
singular in its form, exhibiting a pre-eminence in splendour surpassing all others, 
either at home or abroad. ~ The Tower on the right I have restored according to 
Gunton. 

In the distance, centrically, is the Transept Tower, on which, to give an assimila- 
ting effect to the whole contour, I have introduced a Spire. Whether the Tower ori- 
ginally was so adorned, is not certain ; but it is not beyond a reasonable supposition to 
conclude, that it once had such a glorious termination. 

At present, the Tower, it is understood, shews some late inappropriate fanciful 
modern decorations, set up upon the destruction of the old embellishments thereon. 
Be this as it may, the great Porch, our instructive lesson, stands yet unaltered. 

B B 
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106, 109. register, 109. 

Castrum, 14, 19, 20. 

Caxisennse, 5 — 10, 17. 

Chair of the abbot of Croyland 
at Upton, 140. 

Chape, 133. 

Chaworth, Robert, 1 13, 153. 

Chelmsford, 39. 

Chester parva and super aquam^ 
172. 

Chesterford, 53,54. 

Chesterton, 82. 

Chevines, 131, 137. 

Cistern, leaden, 57. 

Cisterns of oak, Roman, 174. 

Coffin, Roman, near Castor, 
81—84. at Chesterton, 163. 
leaden, 83. 

Coins of Carausius, 18, 54. 

Cunobeline, 45. 

Maximinus, 63. 

Honorius, 63. 

Roman, 57, 84. from 


Conob, what, 63. 

Cotterstock, Roman pavement 
found at, 172, 173. church, 
174 — 176. chantry,175. chan- 
cel, 175. font, 177. cross, 

177. 
Cremor family, 122. 
Cunobeline, 45. his eoins, ib. 

Delapole fsimily, 113, 153. 

Devil's arrows, 33. 

Dial at Upton, 151, 152. 

Dickenson, Dr. Edmund, 122. 

Dominus orbis et pads, 165. 

Doorebriff, 16,21. 

Dormancastre, 12. 

Dormanton, 12. 

Dormford, 21. 

Dornford, 12, 16, 21. 

Dosthorpci 132. 

Dove, Thomas, bishop of Peter- 
borough, 144-148. seal, 149. 
family, ib. epitaphs, 145. 

Sir William, 150. 

Dr. Henry, 150. 

Dour gate, 38. 

Dunmow, 40. 

Dmr, its meaning, 14. 

Durmant, 13. 

Durnford, 12. 

Durobriga, 13. 

DuROBRiv^, or Durobrivis, iv. 
13 — 15. where to be sought, 
3 — 6. at Castor, 5, 9 — 11> 
14, 16. 

Durolipons, 58, 60. 

Elms at Milton, 115. 

Epitaph on Jeffrey Hawkins, 

104. 

Anne Selby, 104. 

WUliam Hubbard, 

104. 


Epitaph on John, Elizabeth, 
and William Knowlton, 106. 
■ Penelope and Ed- 

ward Bedel, 106. 

Wright, Henry, and 


William and Mary 
Serjeant, 105. 

- Mary and Wright 


Castor, in possession of Mr. 
Ketterich, 169—171. and of 
Mr. Waller, 171. found at 
Thrapston, Weldon, Wood- 
ford, Lower Chester, and 
Cotterstock, 172, 173. 

Colchester, 41 — 43. 

Coionia, 41—43. 

Comberton, .58. 

Coneygree close. 85. 


Seijeant, 105. 

Mr. Wright, 105. 

— Rev.Thomas Layng, 


Mary Serjeant, 106. 

John and Elizabeth 


Wright, 106. 

- WiUiam and EUza- 


beth Hopkinson, 139, 140. 

-GeorgeBunning,139. 
- Dove, Sir William, 


144, 150. bishop, 147. 

Dove familj, 145. 


on Thomasin Dove, 150. 

— Charles Nicolson, 


145. 


William Langhom 

Games, 145. 

Fitz-WiUiams &- 


mily, 156-160. 

— Edward Hunter, 


159. 


160. 


- John Wytelbury, 


160. 


ham, 174. 


John Wottolburi, 

John Whitfield, 160. 
Jer. Pendleton, 160. 
Robert Wyntiyng- 


175. 


Charles Kirkham, 


John Simcoe, 175. 
— — — — John Campion, 

176. 
Erming street, 12, 14, 19, 24 — 

36. 
Ewens, Mathew, seijeant, 136. 

Fibulae, 81. 

Fifteenths, 131. 

Fitz-William £Eunily, 114—127. 

Pedigree, 127. 
— — — William, alderman 

of London, 114, 115. 

Sir WiUiam, bart. 


lerratum, p. 127> for died 1626, 
read 1676,] 115. 

Sir William, lord 


105. 


105. 


deputy of Ireland, his history, 
Wiltiam Wright, 115—121. his seal, 119. 

Sir William, 121. 


Jane and Robert 

Wright, 105. 

Elizabeth, John, 


and Elizabeth Landen, 105. 

Edgar Parker, 106. 

Ma^ Hare, 106. 


extracts from his house-hold 
book, 128 — 138. 

William, 1st lord. 


ofUffbrd, 121. 

William, 2nd knd. 


of lifibxd, 122. 


Fitz- 
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Fitz-Williain> William, 1st earl, HeniofiiB, price of, 131. Lavatory, 174. 

of Ireland, 1^. Highdike, a Roman road, 8. Layng, Rev. Thomas, aceoont 

-. John, 2nd earl, of Hobart, Sir Henry, 137. &nd epitaph of, 105. 

Ireland^ 122. Hodgson, Rev. John, accoant Lenda, 15. 

— — William, Ist earl of, 155. LoUam bridge* 03. inscription 

of England, 122. Holand fomily, 142. on, 64. 

— William, 2nd and Honorius, gold coin of, 63. Lollius Urbicus, 63, 64. 

present earl, of England, 123. Hopkinson, Rev. William and London stone, 37* 

.- monument temp. Elizabeth, their epitaphs, 139, 

Hen. VIII. 160. 140. M. P. on milliaries, with nume- 

mansion house, ' ' ■ Rev. Samuel Ed- rals, 164. 


X23 — 126. mund, account of, 139. Magus, 12. 

- arms and motto. Horns, 174. Maina, 1 .q 

ia, S^^' 


123. Horticulture, English, 134. Maviaj 
^--monumentsatMar- Hubbard, William, hb epitaph. Maiden, 44,51. 

ham, 156, 157- 104. Male, 133. 

Florianus, his name on a mil- Hudson, Dr. murder of, 183. March, Roman coins found at, 

liary, 163, 165. his hbtory, Hunsbon'ow camp, 172. 66. 

166. elected emperor, 167. Marham, or Marholme, 152. 

his excellent character, ib. Icianos, 52, 54. lords of, 152, 153. diurch, 

murdered, ib. his coins, 168- Ickburrow, 53, 54, 58. 153. rectors, 154, 155. mo- 

171. Ickleton, 53. numents, 156 — 161. regis- 

Fortyfbotway, 25. Idumanus sinus, 49, 50. ter, 161. font,«6. chantries. 

Fobs, 24. Jet, 79. 161, 162. 

Ikening, or Ikenild street, 24. - Isabella de, 161. 

Gagates, 79, 80. llekely, inscription at, 77, 78> Mechilles, 132. 

Gale, on Antonuie's Itinerary, Image of bronze foimd at Cas- Miles in the Itinerary, 22-^4. 

5 — 7. tor, 85-98. Milliaries, Roman, 66. 

GausennsB, 6, 7» 17* Inscription, Roman, 26. Milliary, Roman, with the name 

Gloucester, Richard duke of, ■ over the South porch of Florianus, found at Oies- 

113. of Castor church, 103. over terton, 163. presented to 

Godmanchester, 34, 59, 60. the South door of the chan- Trinity coUege library at Cam- 

Gormoncester, 58, 59. cd, 103. on Abbot of Croy- bridge, 166. 

Gormon the Dane, 59. land*s chair, 140. on Cotter- Milton, 100, 112. lords of, 

Gower« John, painter, fine por- stock cross, 176. 112, 113. house, 123 — 126. 

trait of, 125. Irchester, 172. Moreton on Durobrivae, 12- 

Grant, 53. Irminsull, 25. Munidpium, 48. 

Grantbridge, 55. Iron fiimace, Roman, 62. 

Greyfiamily, 143. Isara, 15. Naiona, orNaina, 13. 

Gronni, what, 55. Ithancester, 49. Normanchester, 12. its anti- 

Gumicastria, 60. Jupiter, bronze image of,. 85-98. quity, 37. Roman road 

Gunswade ferry, 61. — terminalis, 93, 94. through it, 37, 38. 

Normangate, 25,61. 

Halley, Robert, 143. Kent field, 57- Normanton field, 12. 

Hames, 136. Ketterich,Mr.h]scoins,169-171. Northampton, account of St 

Hare, Mary, her epitaph, 106. King's hedges, a Roman road, Andrew*s priory, 176 — 180. 

Hare street, 66. 64, 65. Numa*s body not burnt, 72. 

Hastings family, 143. Kinebeiga, 12. her nunnery, 

Haviland, bishop, where he died, 99. way, i^. shrine, 104. Ofibrd, 60. 

and was buried, 104. Kinebeige Caster, 12. 

Hawkins, Jefirey, his epitaph, Knottes, 132. Panneil, 134. 

104. Knowlton fiimily epitaph, 106. P&rker, Edgar, his epitaph, 106. 

Helpton manor, 137. Paters found, 50, 53. 

Henson, Robert, his account of Lady Coneyborrow*s way, 99. Pavement, Roman, 62. found 

Woodcroft house, 182. of Landen, Mr. account of, and at Weldon, 172. at Cotter- 

Baruack church, &c. 184. his writings, 105. stock, 172, 173. 

Herms, 25, 26, 33. Langdike, 62. P^x quatuor cheminorum, 24. 

Herminstr^t, 24,25, 62, 84, 86. Lares, 91, 92. Peck on Durobrive, 15—19. 

Pendal, 
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Itodal> 133. Seal^ braBs^ 84. ofbiahopDove, 
I^terborough Cathedral, West 149. of lord Fitz-William, 

Front of, 185. 119. 

Philips, Edward, sergeant, 137. Seam, 132. 

Pipes, wooden, 174. Selby, Anne, epitaphs 104. 

Piscina in Castor chancel, 103. Seijeant family epitaph, 105, 
Poplicola, his funeral, 08. 106. 

Portraits of Mary (Queen ef Sballowes, 131. 

Scots, 123. Shrine of St. Kynebui^, 104. 

James I. 123, 126. Sidnacester, 8. 


Sir William Fitz- Sigilla, \q^ qt 

William, 124, 126. Sigillarii, /^' ^• 

- fltz-William eari of Skeleton of woman with child, 

83, 84. with broken bone, 

84. many, ih. 
Sodales Augustaies, 48. 


Southampton, 126. 

— Sir Robert Walpole, 


124. 


secretary, 124. 


- lord Strafford and Spain, symbol of, on coins. 


87, 88. 


Ingham, 124. 


- marquis of Rock- Stalls in Castor chancel, 103. 


at Cotterstock, 174. 


ter, 125. 


- John Gower, pain- Stamford, 17> 18. 


MissBri^t, 126. 
- Charles 1. 126. 


Stane street, 43, 44. 
Stilton, 12. 
Storm, 109, 110, 
Strike, 130. 
Ravennas, Anonymous, 13. StyK, 84. 

Rennell, Rev. Thomas, 184. Sucketts, 137. 

Reynolds, Rev. Thomas, on Du- Sutton, 100, 139. chapel, 139, 

robrivis, &c. iv. 140. 

Robin Hood and Little John Sylla, his body burnt, 69. his 

stones, 109. reverence for Apollo, 97. 

Roman ways, 24. 

inscription, 26. Talbot on Durobrivae, 15 — 19. 

urns and other antiqui- Taylors hall, in London, 134, 

ties found, 50. 162. 

milliarics, 66. Terminus, ^ 

roads about Castor, 61- Dii Terminales, > 92 — ^97. 

66, Terminalia, J 

made by Carauaius, 66, Thrapston, coins found at, 172. 

Rosfiamily, 113. Thorp manor, 1 14. family, 153. 

Runlet, 130. Thunder storm, its effects on 

Castor church, 109, 110. 
Samarobriva, 15. Tickets inscribed, 84. 

Saunders, 131. Tiptoft, John, 113, 143. 


Torpel &mily, 141, 142. 
Turnsole, 130. 

Vandelbiria, 56. 

Ven, 99. 

Verbeia, inscription to, 78. 

Vere family, 113. 

Vicinal way, 38. 

VUla Faustini, 51—53. 

Upton, 140-1.52. chapel, 144, 

145. organ, 149. bishop 

Dove*s mansion, 140, 141. 

dial, 151, 152. 
Urns, Roman, found, 50, 69 — 

71,76—78. atAllwalton,171. 

in Northamptonshire, 172. 
Ustrinae, 84. 

Walbury, 62. 

Walden, 53. 

Warkton, 14. 

Waller, Mr. castles, or Roman 
camp on his estate, 61. coins 
in his possession, 171. 

Watervil, Robert, 113. fiunily, 
152. 

Watling street, 36, 38. 

Ways, Roman, 24 — 36. 

Weldon, Roman pavement at, 
172. coins, t6. 

Weiud or We/id, 16. 

Wingield, Sir Robert and fa- 
mUy, 143. 

Wittelbery family, 114, 153. 

Woodcroft House, account of, 
182. 

Woodford, coins found at, 172. 

Wormseed, 136. 

Wright epitaphs, 105, 106. 

Wyntrynham, Robert, his epi- 
taph, 174. 

Yelverton, Christopher, seijeant, 
136. 
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LIST OF PLATES. 


' Plan of the Castles on Mr. Waller's estate, 1798 61 

^ South door of Castor church 103 

^Inscription over the South door of the chancel 103 

*Seal of Sir WiUiam Fitz-William, lord deputy of Ireland. . 119 

^ Portrait of Thomas Gower, painter, at Milton house 125 

Abbot of Cropland's chair at Upton 140 

Dial at Upton, two plates 15J 

Roman miUiary and urn 166 

, Roman pavement at Cotterstock 173 

^Roman coins 173 

*Cros8 in Cotterstock church-yard 177 

yj' Woodcroft House 182 

• . Bamack Rectory 183 

\ Bamack Church, &c 184 

V West Front of Peterborough Cathedral 185 

Those marked with a (*) are worked on the Letter-press. 
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